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BOOK- Y. 

PERIOD OF HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT AND DECLINE. 

MASTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

All the elements which had existed apart from each other 
and had composed distinct styles in the periods hitherto con- 
sidered, aU the qualities which had been successively deve- 
loped, each to the exclusion of the rest, but which in the 
aggregate fulfilled the conditions of a consummate practice of 
Art, were united about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
This union constituted a most rare and exalted state of human 
culture — an era when the diviner energies of human nature 
were manifested in aH their purity. In the master-works of 
this new period we find the most elevated subjects, represented 
in the noblest /orwi, with a depth of feeling never since 
equaUed. It was only for a short period that Art maintained 
this high degree of perfection— scarcely more than one quarter 
of a century I But the great works then produced are eternal, 
imperishable. They bear, indeed, the stai^p of their own 
age, but are created for aU ages ; and as they were the pride 
and admiration of the time when they were produced, so they 
will awaken the enthusiasm of the latest posterity. For the 
truly beautiful depends not on external or local circumstances; 
the Madonna di S. Sisto of Kaphael, the Heroes of Phidias, 
Leonardo's Last Supper, and Scopas's group of the Niobe 
and her Children, belong not exclusively to Catholic Italy, nor 
to heathen Greece. In aU places, in aU times, their power 
must be felt, and must produce its impression on the heart of 
the spectator. 

At the first glance it seems surprising that in this most 
flourishing period of modern Art there should appear no single 
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supreme representative, as a prominent centre, to which all 
the others tend like the radii of a circle ; no highest consum- 
mation which can be considered as the term — the keystone, as 
it were — of this wondrous building. On the contrary, many 
individuals, many works of Art of various kinds, all equally 
estimable, are presented to our view. Even artists not espe- 
cially gifted, have, in this favoured time, produced some 
works of high perfection ; and although criticism may here 
and there detect external deficiencies, the same spirit of divine 
beauty breathes from them all ; they still afford a higher 
gratification to the mind than the works of any other period, 
either earlier or later. But such is the essence of beauty, it 
is confined to no fixed canon, it pervades life in its whole 
extent, and may still be conceived freely, and represenl^d in 
a freely created form, by the gifted artist, according to his 
individual feeling. Its principle is that of the sunbeam, 
which, though broken into various colours by the prism, is, 
in each portion, equally saturated with light. 

Thus, in the period we now approach, we shall find several 
prominent groups, each of which, in cultivating peculiar 
qualities, produced the grandest works. We shall become 
acquainted with the individual masters who form the centres 
of these groups, and whose characteristics have been impressed 
more or less forcibly on their scholars and imitators. 

The general course of history which is coincident with this 
wonderful epoch of Art would seem, at first sight, to warrant 
no such high results. The period was one totally imfavour- 
able to the political interests of Italy. It was the time of the 
Leagues, and of the shallowest experimental policy that ever 
had been known. At that time foreign dominion established 
itself once and for ever in the land. But the highest develop- 
ment of Art is not immediately dependent on the position of 
the State. Besides the conquerors and the politicians, who at 
that time disordered all its springs, Italy fortunately possessed 
princes like Pope Julius 11., and magistrates like Pietro 
Soderini,' who were keenly alive to those real and lasting 
benefits which a coimtry derives from Art. She possessed 
also rich corporations who gave form and object to the aspira- 
tions of a painter, while they guaranteed his daily existence ; 
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and finally she possessed a people in whom a feeling for all 
that was great and beautiful had been excited, and who were, 
at that time, conscious of being the first nation in the world. 
Any endeavour to trace the state of Italian civilization of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in its proper relation «s 
the basis of Art, would lead us too far into historical questions. 
Some remarks, however, may be permitted. We are much 
accustomed to regard only the immoral aspect of the Italy of 
that day, forgetting the infinite freshness and elasticity of the 
people, that indestructible juvenility from which the upper 
classes of the nation were constantly receiving new sources of 
moral life. Though the manners, here and there, were sunk 
in the deepest depravity, yet civilization might .bp said to 
flourish in the truest sense of the word. Then arose among 
the people not only a common consent, but a positive love for 
the beautifal and dignified in life ; for that which, since the 
decline of the ancient world, had appeared to slumber, and 
which now set its high stamp alike on literature, poetry, and 
manners, on the artistic enhancement of every accessory of 
life, as well as on the free urbanity of social intercourse. A 
style of architecture now appeared, combined from the remi- 
niscences of antiquity and the requirements of the day, which, 
however it may show the want of that inward principle which 
accompanies all derived and composite creations (such, for 
example, as the Italian language itself), developed a new 
beauty in form and a new harmony of proportion. This was 
the time, therefore, for sculpture and painting to flourish in 
their fullest freedom and grandeur. The epoch of ecclesiastic- 
political strife had passed away, leaving a certain indifference 
behind it, and even the church no longer required art to 
minister to edification as such, but rather to supply that 
beautiful and living type of form which is in itself the symbol 
of the High and the Infinite. In addition to this, profane 
and classic art had come greatly into vogue. In the province 
of art, as well as in every other belonging to Italian civiliza- 
tion, respect for antiquity became an element of the highest 
importance. Poetry and the plastic arts were now enriched 
by subjects and models of indisputable normal value. It is 
admirable, too, to observe the freedom and independence with 

2 
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which the great men of the day availed themselves of this 
assistance. We find no traces of laborious copyings — ^none 
were needed by a race who had themselves acquired every 
detail of plastic form afresh. The period of Eaphael was not 
indebted in the first instance to the antique, but rather felt 
itself marvellously inspired by its spirit ; and borrowing from 
it not the merely national and accidental, but the immutable 
and the infinite, was itself enabled to reproduce the immut- 
able and the infinite likewise. 



CHAPTEE I. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

At the head of this new period stands Leonardo da Vinci/ 
His works are the first which afford complete satisfaction to 
the eye and mind, for, although contemporary with many of 
the artists already mentioned, he was not, like them, confined 
to one direction. Leonardo was born in the year 1462, at 
Vinci, a castellated village in the Val d* Arno ; he died in 
France, in 1519. Distinguished alike by gifts of body and 
mind, he appears to have possessed an unparalleled versatility, 
united with indefatigable zeal in extending his inquiries and 
enlarging the sphere of his attainments. He was handsome, 
well-formed, and endowed with surprising bodily strength ; he 
was master of all the knightly exercises of riding, dancing, 
and fencing ; as an architect he constructed several edifices, 
particularly in Milan, and left designs for others. He was 
a sculptor, painter, musician, and poet ; he applied himself 
zealously to all the sciences necessary to the improvement of 
Art, particularly anatomy (both of men and hojses), mathe- 
matics, perspective, mechanics, etc. ; he has also left several 

1 0. Amoretti, Memorie Storiche su la vita, gli studj, e le opere di Lionardo 
da Vinci, Milano, 1804. — L. da Vinci, by Hugo Count Galienberg, Leipzig, 
1834. — A mediocre translation of the last, wiUi some extracts from German 
authors. — Brown, The Life of L. da Vinci, London, 1828. — ^Outlines in 
Landon. — Vies et (Euvres, etc., t. L. da V. The engravings by Fumagalli, — 
Scuola di Lionardo da Vinci in Lombardia, Milano, 181 1, — are very important 
for Leonardo and his school. 
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works on physics. Descriptions of playful mechanical con- 
trivances have been preserved, with which he amused himself 
and others ; he invented all kinds of machines for swimming, 
diving, and flying ; a compass, an hygrometer, etc. Some of 
his schemes were grander and more important ; for example, 
that of cutting a canal to unite Florence with Pisa : the actual 
completion of similar works occupied mUch of his time else- 
where. Another plan— bold, but for him not impossible —was 
to raise the ancient baptistery or church of S. Giovanni at 
Florence from the ground, by a sub-structure, to do away 
with the somewhat sunken appearance, which has so unpleasing 
an effect in this otherwise beautiful building. Finally, we 
must not omit his exertions and numerous inventions in mili- 
tary architecture. 

But the centre of all the various powers of this great man 
was his prevailing love for the plastic arts — for painting espe- 
cially, to which he dedicated the greatest and best part of his 
active life. His anatomical studies have been already men- 
tioned. The same zeal which he applied to the study of mere 
form was extended to all its manifestations of life. None 
could be more eager, more quick, in observing and seizing the 
expressions of the passions, as they are displayed in counte- 
nance and gesture. He visited all the most frequented places, 
the. scenes where the active powers of man are most fully 
developed, and he drew in a sketch-book, which he always 
carried with him, whatever interested him.^ He followed 
criminals to execution, in order to witness the pangs of the 
deepest despair ; he invited peasants to his house, and related 
laughable stories to them, that he might learn from their 
physiognomies the essence of comic expression. Inanimate 
nature he studied with the same earnestness. Of his various 
writings on Art, the ' Trattato della Pittura' has descended 
to ou!r times, and still forms a very useful compendium. 

If this disposition to careful study shows the sure foundation 
on which the style of Leonardo is based ; if a just conception 
and characteristic representation of what was before him are 

* Single heads and cai'icatures are still to be seen in different collections. 
Others are preserved to us by the engravings of W. Hollar and Jac. Sandrart. 
Sec the German translation^ of Vasari, vol. iii. p. 16. 
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to be considered as the elements of his practice, he displays 
on the other hand a profound subjective feeling, a refined, enthu- 
siastic sentimentality, which in some sort may be compared 
with the characteristics of the Umbrian school. In some of 
his works one or other of these two tendencies predominates ; 
in his principal ones, on the other hand, both seem to balance 
each other in the purest harmony, elevated to so high a degree 
of perfection by this union of the power of thought with the 
feeling for beauty of form, that Leonardo is justly entitled to 
take one of the first places among the masters of modem Art. 
He who investigated common life even to its minutest modi- 
fications and details, could also represent the holy and divine 
with a dignity, calmness, and beauty of which the greatest 
genius only is capable. 

Leonardo was the natural son of a certain Pietro, a notary 
of the Signoria of Florence, by whom he was placed in the 
school of Andrea Verocchio. From this master he must have 
derived his inclination for the double study of sculpture and 
painting. The Baptism of Christ, in which an angel done by 
the scholar is said to have deterred the master from the prac- 
tice of painting, has been already mentioned (p. 214). Little 
is known of other early works of Leonardo. It is related that 
he once painted a fabulous monster, and made studies for it 
from toads, serpents, lizards, bats, etc., of which he had a 
whole menagerie ; his own father drew back in fear from the 
horrible picture, but afterwards sold it at a high price. He 
also painted a head of Medusa, lying on the earth amidst all 
sorts of reptiles : it is supposed to be the same now in the 
gallery of the Uffizj at Florence ; it seems, however, more 
probable that this is a later but very excellent copy of the 
original.* This picture, which is deficient in marking a^ 
compared with Leonardo's usual style, is still very masterly 
in many respects ; the faded, sallow colour, the dark vapour 
issuing from the mouth, the convulsion of death in the glassy, 
fixed, expiring eyes, are all powerfully expressed. Two car- 
toons of his early time were particularly famous : one repre- 
sented Neptune, in a stormy sea, surrounded by nymphs and 
tritons ; the other, the Fall of Man, in a beautifal and elabo- 

1 Rumohr, Ital. Forsch., ii. 307. 
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rate landscape indicating Paradise : neither of these exist. 
It is difficult to decide with regard to other early productions 
ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci ; a critical investigation of his 
works has as yet been only partially undertaken ; by far the' 
greater part of those which bear his name in galleries are 
later imitations or the work of his scholars. Besides a Ma- 
donna, with a vase of water with flowers, in the Borghese 
Gallery (which, however, was no longer there in 1846), two 
portraits existing in Florence have the greatest claims to 
originality — the one that of a youth in the gallery of the 
Uflizj ; the other that of Ginevra Benci, in the Pitti Palace, 
an impretending but intelligently conceived picture of the 
greatest decision and purity of drawing and modelling. 

In the year 1482 Leonardo was invited to the court of 
Lodovico Sforza il Moro, then regent, afterwards Duke, of 
Milan. This prince, although an usurper, showed the greatest 
zeal in cherishing learning and art : in this course he followed 
alike his own inclination and the example of other Italian 
sovereigns. Learned men, poets, and artists were invited to 
his court, and Leonardo, according to Yasari, recommended 
himself at first as a musician and improvisatore^ The founda* 
tion of an academy of Art, the earliest establishment of the 
kind,^ was soon intrusted to him: his works on Art* appear 
to have been composed for it ; and the numerous scholars 
whom he formed in Milan bear testimony to his great efficiency 
in this institution. 

Of the various undertakings conducted by Leonardo for 
Lodovico Sforza, we shall turn our attention to those only 
which have reference to the formative arts. Two are especi- 
ally remarkable ; they employed him during the greater part 
of his stay' in Milan (till 1499). One was an equestrian 
statue, intended to have been cast in bronze, of colossal 
dimensions, in memory of Francesco Sforza, father of Lodo- 

^ [According to Richa, Notizie Istoriche delle Chiese Florentine (Firenze, 
1754^1762), vol. viii. p. 191, the Florentine Academy is much older, since it 
dates from the time of Giotto. — Ed.] 

3 Trattato della Pittura. A great number of editions. The first appeared 
in Paris, 1651, with a Life of Leonardo, by Raphael Dufresne. The best is 
that of Rome, 1817; Gugl. Manzi. There are several Fi-ench and German 
translations. 
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vico. Leonardo had made the profoundest anatomical studies 
for the horse. When the first model of the monument was 
finished, it was carried in a festal procession, as the most 
splendid part of the pomp, and was unfortunately broken. 
With imwearied patience Leonardo began a new one, but 
from the want of means — a want which pressed upon Lodovico 
in the latter years of his government —it was never cast ; and 
when Milan was conquered by the French, in 1499, the model 
was made to serve as a target by the Gascon crossbowmen. 

Bis second great work was the Last Supper, painted in the 
refectory of the convent of S. Maria delle Grazie, on a wall 
28 feet in length, the figures being larger than life.* The 
fate of this inimitable picture is not less tragical than that of 
the statue. Had it been practicable, as Francis I. desired, 
to break down the wall and carry the painting into France, 
sixteen years after it was finished, it might have been pre- 
served perhaps to our day. The determination of Leonardo 
to execute the work in oil-colours instead of fresco, in order 
to have the power of finishing the minutest details in so great 
an undertaking, appears to have been unfortunate* The con- 
vent, and probably the wall on which the picture is painted, 
were badly constructed, and the situation of the wall between 
the kitchen and refectory was far from favourable. An inun- 
dation, too, happened in Milan in 1500, owing to which the 
refectory remained for a time partly imder water, and the bad 
masonry of the hall, already predisposed to damp, was com- 
pletely ruined. From these and other circumstances the 
colours had entirely faded as early as the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In 1652 a door was broken open, under the 
figure of the Saviour, which destroyed the feet. Under a false 
pretext of giving it a coat of varnish, the picture was entirely 
painted over in 1726 by an unfortunate bungler named Belotti. 
In 1770 it was retouched a second time by a certain Mazza, 
from whose miserable work three heads only were saved. In 
1796, when Napoleon led the French over the Alps, he gave 
express orders that the room should be respected. Succeeding 
generals disregarded these orders : the refectory was turned 

' Giu8. Bossi, Del Cenacolo di Lionardo da Vinci, Milano, 1810. — Goethe's 
Works, xxxix. 97. 
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into a stable, and afterwards into a magazine for hay, etc. 
Now, when the ruins of the picture only exist, a custode has 
been appointed, and a sca£Eblding erected to admit of closer 
examination — ^not of Leonardo's work, for almost all trace of 
it has disappeared, but of its sad yicissitudes and of the out- 
rages which have been committed upon it. 

As the original is all but lost to us, the cartoons which 
Leonardo sketched of the single heads, before he executed 
them in the large size, are of the greatest interest, as are also 
the copies executed for various other places, partly by his 
scholars, j)artly even under his own immediate direction. The 
cartoons are executed in black chalk, and slightly coloured ; 
the Head of Christ is in «the Brera at Milan ; ten Heads 
of the Apostles, some of them of enchanting beauty, are in 
the collection of the King of Holland at the Hague ; three 
others in private collections in England. Several slight 
sketches are in the Academy at Venice ; an original drawing, 
a study for the whole composition, is in the Eoyal collection of 
drawings kt Paris. Among the numerous more or less accu- 
rate copies, those by Marco d'Oggione, a scholar of Leonardo, 
are particularly distinguished ; one of these in oil, the size of 
the original, was formerly in the Certosa at Pavia, and is at 
present in the Academy in London ; another is in the refectory 
of the convent at Castellazzo, not far from Milan. There 
have been many modern attempts, aided by these materials, 
to restore the composition of Leonardo in a worthy manner : 
among these may be mentioned the engraving of Eaphael 
Morghen, and (more especially) the cartoon of the Milanese 
painter Bossi, the size of the original, now in the Leuchtenberg 
gallery at Munich. From this cartoon Bossi painted a copy 
in oil, to be repeated in mosaic. The mosaic is in a church 
at Vienna. By these means a general idea at least of 
Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper has been preserved. 

We perceive, in the first place, that the traditional style of 
composition handed down from an earlier p€(riod is adhered 
to ; the assembled guests sit on the further side of a long 
narrow table, Christ being seated in the middle — the most 
dignified of all arrangements, unless we give up the idea of 
a repast, like, for example, Luca Signorelli and Fiesole, who 
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rather represented the Sacrament of the Eucharist. The 
arrangement seems, moreover, particularly suitable to the 
refectory of a convent, where the monks are seated exactly in 
the same manner, and where the picture, placed opposite to 
their tables, connects itself with their circle, but is exalted 
above them by the higher situation and greater size of the 
figures. This mode of composition, which betrayed the earlier 
artists into a disagreeably stiff and monotonous representation, 
and seems so xmfiavourablo to the development of an animated 
action, is here enlivened in the most varied manner, while a 
most naturally imagined connection reduces it to an harmonious 
whole. The figure of Christ forms the centre ; he sits in a 
tranquil attitude a little apart from the others : the Disciples 
are arranged three and three together, and they form two 
separate groups on each side of the Saviour. These four 
groups in their general treatment indicate a certain corre- 
spondence of emotion, and a harmony in movement, united 
however with the greatest variety in gesture and in the ex- 
pression of the heads. The gradations of age, from the tender 
youth of John to the grey hairs of Simon ; all the varied 
emotions of mind, from the deepest sorrow and anxiety to the 
eager desire of revenge, are here portrayed. The results of 
Leonardo's careful studies in physiognomy, the power of ex- 
pressing a definite idea and word by means of the countenance 
and ,. movements of the hand, are here displayed in highest 
mastery. 

The well-known words of Christ, "One of you shall betray 
me," have caused the liveliest emotion in the sorrowing party. 
Christ himself, his hands extended, inclines his head gently 
on one side with downcast eyes. A sketch for the head of 
Christ, on a now torn and soiled piece of paper, preserved in 
the gallery of the Brera, expresses the most elevated serious- 
ness, together with divine gentleness, pain on account of the 
faithless disciple, a full presentiment of his own death, and 
resignation to the will of the Father ; it gives a faint idea of 
what the master may have accomplished in the finished picture. 
The two groups to the left of Christ are full of impassioned 
excitement, the figures in the first turning to the Saviour, 
those in the second speaking to each other ; horror, astonish- 
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ment, suspicion, doubt, alternate in the various expressions : 
on the other hand, stillness, low whispers, indirect observation, 
are the prevailing expressions in the groups on the right. In 
the middle of the first group sits the betrayer, a cunning, 
sharp profile ; he looks up hastily to Christ, as if speaking the 
words, " Eabbi, is it I ? " while, true to the Scriptural ac- 
count, his left hand and Christ's right hand approach, as if 
unconsciously, the dish that stands between them. 

It has already been remarked that great uncertainty prevails 
about many of the works ascribed to Leonardo, and that by 
far the greater part are the works of his scholars. Leonardo 
could never satisfy himself; he painted slowly, and left many 
works unfinished, which is also accounted for by the many 
interruptions to his artistic life. Those ideas and conceptions, 
nevertheless, to which his mind gave birth, however slight in 
form, were sufficient to occupy the labours of a whole school, 
and to imprint on it the stamp of his genius. The entire series 
of his original inventions is only known by the works of his 
scholars. We shall in the following pages mention only the 
more important of them. Among the smaller pictures executed 
by Leonardo in Milan, the portraits of two ladies beloved by 
Lodovico Sforza, Cecilia Gallerani and Lucrezia Crivelli, are 
particularly celebrated ; the first is said to be in Milan, the 
second in Paris. This latter is that earnest and exquisitely 
beautiful head called " La belle Ferroniere." ^ Though bear- 
ing traces of that severe school which reminds us of the art of 
the fifteenth century, it is of unusual delicacy of modelling, 
and at the same time free from that artificial effect of chiaro- 
scuro which belongs to the less pleasing side of Leonardo's 
school. In the collection of the Ambrosian Gallery at Milan 
is a series of very interesting small works. Among them 
may be distinguished the portraits of Lodovico and his wife 
painted in oil, in the early and rather severer manner of the 
artist : also some portraits sketched in crayons ; among these, 
a Head of a Lady with downcast eyes is in the highest degree 
charming yet dignified. Also the half-length figure of a 
youthful John the Baptist (in the Louvre), belonging probably 

* [Dan, in his Tresor de Fontainebleau, published in 1642, calls this a 
Duchess ofMjintua. See Di*. Waagen, Kunstweike in Paris, 18*39.— Ed."] 
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to the earlier period of the master. A very decided effect of 
chiaroscuro is, however, here aimed at, with an" expression 
of enthusiastic ecstacy, wrought up to a pitch which borders 
on the sentimental. 

One of Leonardo's most famous pictures, La Carita— a 
mother with several children — also belongs to the period of 
his residence in Milan ; it was formerly in the old gallery at 
Cassel, and is now come to light again, as it appears, in the 
gallery of the Hague. It formerly represented a naked figure 
of Leda, standing, with the two children — some scruples of 
decorum have converted it by over-paintings into a Charity.' 

Besides these, there are many excellent originals by Leo- 
nardo in Milan and the surrounding country, as well as 
numerous copies of the same subjects by his scholars, which 
attest his full employment in that city. Among these latter is 
a Madonna and Child, formerly in the possession of the Araciel 
family. The Madonna holds the Child with both hands ; he 
reaches his hand to her chin, as if to kiss her ; his face is still 
turned to the spectator, towards whom she also looks, as she 
bends down her head. The expression of the whole is fasci- 
nating, and the picture beautifully finished. A half-figure of 
a Mater Dolorosa, too, is grand and noble, with the most 
touching expression.* 

* Rumohr (Drei Reisen in Italien, p. 70) says of this picture, — " In this 
work, of which I have~a lively recollection, I distinctly recognise the scholar 
of Verocchio, and the companion of Lorenzo da Credi, whose children these 
much resemble; only that there is more intelligence here in eveiy part — 
more depth of character and expression. In the countenances of the mother 
and the children, especially of the little one upon her arm, there is an expres- 
sion of grief and longing which 1 cannot describe. The picture was called a 
Caiita. Italian painters of later times have represented similar groups under 
the same name, but always in the form of a mother delighting in the blooming 
offspring around her. Leonardo, however, seems to have departed from this 
obvious sentiment. It was his nature to overlook that which lay nearest to 
him. He either intended, by the mom'nful and longing expression he has 
given to the group, to allude to the idea of the lost Pai-adise, or he had some 
other mystical thought in view, to which those who afterwards adopted the 
subject h<id lost the key. As far as I remember, this picture was painted in 
oil. For this reason, and also because Yasari makes no mention of it, I am 
inclined to consider it a production of his Milanese time. The opaque, violet, 
local colour of his carnation agrees witli the portraits of Lodovico Sforza and 
his wife, which are in the Ambrosiana Galleiy at Milan.'' See also a notice 
by Passavant, Kunstbl., 1844, p. 118. 

^ On both compositions, see Fumagalli, Scuola di Lionardo, &c., before 
quoted. 
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The composition of a Holy Family by Leonardo (la Vierge 
au bas relief) is frequently found repeated in this neighbour- 
hood. The original, it appears, is in England. The Madonna 
holds the infant Christ on her lap, and embraces the little St. 
John, who kneels with folded hands to receive the blessing 
and caresses of Christ. In the background on the right stands 
Joseph, with folded arms ; his aged head, with a somewhat 
exaggerated expression of joy, is finished to excess ; on the 
left is Zacharias/ In the Hermitage at St. Fetersburgh there 
is a similar composition, with the exception of the little St. 
John ; a figure of St. Catherine is also introduced in the place 
of Zacharias. This latter picture was executed 1513, during 
Leonardo's later residence in Eome. 

After the conquest of Milan Leonardo returned to Florence, 
his native city, and remained there some years : to this period 
belong some important works. The first, executed directly 
after his arrival, a cartoon of the Holy Family (called the 
" Cartoon of St. Anna " ), when publicly exhibited, was the 
admiration of the whole city. The Virgin is holding the 
child on her lap, who is turning towards the little Baptist. 
St. Anna, who is sitting by, is looking with ecstacy at the 
Virgin, and pointing upwards, as if to indicate the divine 
origin of the infant. The grace of the children, the blissful 
expression of the grandmother, and, above all, the lovely 
modesty and humility on the countenance of the Virgin, are 
wonderfully given. The original cartoon, executed in black 
chalk, and in good preservation, is in the Eoyal Academy in 
London.* Pictures by Leonardo's scholars, from this or some 
similar composition, are frequent. The best of them — gene- 

* Passavant, Kunstreise, p. Ill ; engraved by Forster, 1835. A copy in 
the Brera at Milan is ascribed in Fumagalli's work to Cesare da Sesto. — 
[The picture above mentioned, formerly in the possession of Messrs. Woodbum, 
is now the property of the Earl of Wai-wick. One ai'm of the infant Christ 
(not of the Virgin) is round the St. John. — Ed.] ^ 

2 [Parts of this drawing (for example, the lower portion of the figure of 
the infant Christ) have either been effaced by time, or were originally nn- 
finished : the cartoon is now kept under a glass. The pictures to which the 
author alludes — no less than four exist in various collections — appear to have 
been done from a different composition ; at all events Vasari's description 
corresponds only with the drawing in question. Hence the best connoisseurs 
have concluded that this is the cartoon which was so celebrated in Florence, 
See Dr. Waagen, Kunstwerke in Paris, p. 426. — Ed.] 
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rally, though erroneously, ascribed to Leonardo himself — is 
in the Louvre. Here the Virgin is seated on the lap of St. 
Anna — ^a playful, but at first sight strange representation of 
a sacred scene, which would lead to the conclusion that there 
was an affinity between the minds of Leonardo and Correggio. 
The well-known refined type of his female heads, with the 
small chin and the graceful smile, sometimes approaching to 
a coquettish expression, is rather mannered in this picture, 
though the original cartoon is free from all such tendency, 
and is of the highest nobility of sentiment. 

A second larger cartoon, executed by Leonardo in Florence, 
and described as one of the greatest masterpieces of modern 
Art, shared the fate of his equestrian statue and Last Supper. 
It was a commission from the city, and executed in com- 
petition with Michael Angelo in the year 1503.* It was 
intended that paintings should be executed from them in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Leonardo took for his subject the victory 
of the Florentines over Nicolo Picinnino, general of Filippo 
Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, in 1440, at Anghiari in 
Tuscany : Michael Angelo, a scene from the Pisan campaigns. 
The former chose the last yet doubtfal moment of victory ; 
the latter, that in which the battle is just beginning. When 
these masterly and highly finished cartoons were exhibited, 
the young artists poured in from all sides to make them their 
study, and they appear to have exercised a decided influence 
on the full development of modem art. Both cartoons have 
perished: Eubens copied from Leonardo's a group of four 
horsemen fighting for a standard ; this is engraved by Edelingk, 
and is just sufficient to make us bitterly deplore the loss of 
this rich and grand work. 

Among the works which Leonardo executed in Florence is 
an Adoration of the Kings, of a large size, in the gallery of 
the Uffizj. It can only be called a cartoon, since the light 
brown dead-colour intended to indicate the masses of shadow 
is all that is finished. It is, however, a rich and beautifully 
arranged composition, in which the general excitement caused 

1 [They were not done precisely at the same, time: Michael Angelo's was 
not completed and shown till 1506. See Passavant, Rafael von Urbino, 
i. 114.— Ed.] 
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by the occasion is brought forward as the chief idea, in a new 
and masterly way. Some female portraits also belong to this 
time, one of which Vasari characterises as "divine," being 
that of Mona Lisa, wife of Giocondo, a friend of Leonardo's. 
This is in the Louvre — a picture of extraordinary loveliness 
and of exquisite finish. The painter wcwked at it for four 
years, and pronounced it still unfinished. Even in its present 
utterly ruined condition there is something in this wonderful 
head of the ripest southern beauty, with its airy backgrotmd 
of a rocky landscape, which exercises a peculiar fascination 
over the mind. The hands of the lady are of the purest form 
and grace. There are several copies of it in galleries — 
one, for instance, is at Munich. To this period is also 
assigned a portrait of a celebrated old warrior in the Dresden 
Gallery, Giangiacomo Trivulzi, field-marshal of Louis XII. 
of France ; but according to some authorities this is from the 
hand of the younger Holbein, and is supposed to represent a 
goldsmith of the name of Morett. We shall dwell further on 
this strange appearance of Holbein on the scene, which is not 
the only occasion on which we shall find him. The portrait 
of a beautiful woman with a child, in the Pommersfelden 
Gallery, belongs also to this period. 

After Leonardo had for a series of years exercised his 
talents in Upper Italy, principally as an engineer, he pro- 
ceeded, in 1513, to Eome, where, however, he did not long 
remain. To this time a Madonna, painted on the wall of 
the upper corridor of the convent of S. Onofrio, is said to 
belong. It is on a gold groimd : the action of the Madonna 
is beautiful, displaying the noblest form, and the expression 
of the countenance is peculiarly sweet ; but the Child, not- 
withstanding its graceful action, is somewhat hard and heavy, 
so as almost to warrant the conclusion that this picture be- 
longs to an earlier period, which would suppose a previous 
visit to Eome. 

One of Leonardo's most beautiful pictures is in Bome, in 
the Sciarra Palace — two female half-figures of Modesty and 
Vanity. The former, with a veil over her head, is a parti- 
cularly pleasing, noble profile, with a clear, open expression ; 
she beckons to her sister, who stands fronting the spectator, 
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beautifully arrayed, and with a sweet seducing smile. Tliis 
picture is remarkably powerful in colouring and wonderfully 
finished, but, unfortunately, has become rather dark in the 
shadows.' Another half-figure of Vanity, with uncoyered 
bosom and flowers in her hand, an extremely finished picture, 
formerly in the coUection of the Prince of Orange at Brussels, 
now probably at the Hague," 

Another and very beautiful composition of Leonardo's, 
executed probably by Luini, representing Christ with the 
Doctors (also half-length figures), has migrated from the 
Palazzo Aldobrandini in Eome to the National Gallery in 
London. Christ is here represented as a youth of great 
beauty, serenity, and depth of expression ; the heads of the 
Doctors also are full of life and character. Many copies of 
this picture exist ; one of the finest is in the Spada palace at 
Eome. 

In 1516 Leonardo was invited to the court of Francis I. 
It is uncertain whether the following pictures, now in Paris, 
belong to this or to an earlier period : — for example, the 
charming portrait called La belle Ferroni^re, the reputed 
mistress of Francis I., but which, according to another opinion,- 
is that of Lucrezia Crivelli : — the beautiful Holy Family, 
known by the name of La Vierge aux Eochers ; in this the 
Virgin kneels in a romantic rocky scene ; the infant Christ 
is before her, held by an angel ; the little St. John, whom 
she embraces, is adoring : this picture is of a simple, graceful 
character, but is unhappily much injured. The somewhat weak 
and hard composition is sufficient, however, to show that this 
is not the original picture.' Another Holy Family, in which 
the Archangel Michael is extending th^ scales to the infant 
Saviour (la Vierge aux Balances), was probably executed by 
Marco d'Oggione. The so-caUed portrait of Charles VIII. 
is probably by Antonio Beltraffio, and a sitting Bacchus in 
a landscape (originally, perhaps, St. John the Baptist) by 

1 Fumagiilii (Scuola di Lionaixlo) ascribes this picture to Luini. According 
to Ruroohr, it was paiut«d by Salai, in conjunction with his master. — Drei 
Keisen, p. 316. 

2 Passavant, Kunstreise, p. 393, 

3 [Probably painted by some scholar from a design by Leonardo. Several 
repetitions exist. See Dr. Waagen, Kunstwerke in Paris, p. 426. — Ed.] 
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some other scholar. Finally, a small Madomia with both the 
children can in no way be attributed to Leonardo, but is - 
probably entirely by terino del Vaga. A youthful Christ 
in the act of benediction, of the sweetest expression, is in 
the Borghese palace at Borne : it is a good Milanese school 
specimen. 

Leonardo died in the year 1519 — according to a story not 
well authenticated — in the arms of the King, who had come 
to yisit the beloved artist in his last illness.^ 

Before we proceed to speak of the scholars formed by Leo- 
nardo in the Milanese Academy, we must notice some artists 
who belong properly to a former period, but on whose later 
education he exercised a decided influence. One of these, 
Piero di Cosimo, a scholar of Cosimo Boselli, was a Tival of 
Leonardo in his early Florentine time. In Piero's pictures 
there is an evident desire to measure himself with his great 
contemporary : he is occasionally successful in chiaroscuro, 
but is totally deficient in the nobleness of feeling so striking 
in Leonardo. His principal works are in Florence. An 
altar-picture, done for the church Agli Innocenti, is now in the 
small gallery of that institution ; another is in the gallery of 
the Uffizj. A Coronation of the Virgin also is in the Louvre. 
The artist is described as a man given up to gloomy fancies, 
and this character is impressed upon his works, especially in 
those small pictures in the Uffizj which represent the history 
of Perseus. His landscape backgrounds are generally very 
excellent. There is a good picture of his in the Berlin 
Museum, — a recumbent Venus playing with Love, a sleeping 
Mars in the background. The same fantastic chiu*acter is 
here visible, but imited with a soft and occasionally beautiful 
execution. 

* [This story having been repeated since it was shown to be unfounded, 
it miiy be as well once more to give tiie grounds on which it has been 
doubted. Leonai*do died at Cloux, near Ainboise, May 2, 1519. Accoitling 
to the jouvnal of Francis I., preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, the 
Court was on that day at St. Geimain en Laye, Francesco Melzi, in a letter 
written to Leonardo's relations immediately after his death, makes no men- 
tion of the circumstance in question. Lastly, Lomazzo, who communicated 
so much respecting the life of the great artist, distinctly says that the king 
first learned the death of Leonardo from Melzi. See Amoietti, Memorie, 
etc., Milan, 1804, and the notes to the last Florentine edition (1838) of 
Vasari. — Ed.] 

P 
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Lorenzo di Crcdi was a contemporary of Leonardo in the 
Bchool of Andrea Yerocchio, bnt followed less the manner of 
his master than that of his companion. He has copied some 
of Leonardo's pictures most successfully. His original sub- 
jects are generally limited to the narrow circle of tranquil 
Madonnas and Holy Families ; these he painted in a simple, 
graceful manner, with occasionally something of the style of 
Perugino. There are some excellent pictures by him in the 
gallery of the Uffizj ; — for example, two beautiful circular pic- 
tures of the Madonna adoring the In&nt ; and more especially 
three others with smaller figures — the Madonna and St. John, 
Christ as a gardener with Mary Magdalen, and the Woman 
of Samaria at the Well ; — all expressive of the deepest feeling, 
with excellent colouring and exquisite execution. His prin- 
cipal work is a Nativity, in the Academy at Florence, of 
larger size, which unites in the happiest manner the style of 
Perugino with the freer feeling of the Florentines. In the 
Cathedral of Pistoja is a charming Madonna with two saints ; 
the background composed of architecture, flowers, and land- 
scape. Of all the foreign galleries the Berlin Museimi pos- 
sesses the best pictures by this master. 

Giovanni Antonio Sogliani was a scholar and successful 
imitator of Lorenzo. Some of his Madonnas, of a pleasing, 
mild character, are in the Florence Academy. An excellent 
copy, by him, of Lorenzo di Credits Nativity, is in 1 he Berlin 
Museum. 

To these may be added a less distinguished artist, Giu- 
liano Bugiardini, who in most of his works appears in like 
manner as an imitator of Leonardo, but who only attained a 
weak resemblance to his milder expressions. There are speci- 
mens of his works in the Gallery at Bologna and in the Berlin 
Museum. 

The distinguishing qualities of Leonardo were variously 
repeated by his scholars, according to their own individual 
peculiarities. Although none attained to his eminence, a 
certain amiable and pure spirit, reflected from his noble mind, 
pervades the whole school. This spirit seems to have pre- 
served his followers from falling into the unmeaning style, 
and mere academic ostentation, which characterize almost all 
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the schools founded hy the other great masters of the time. 
The principal works of Leonardo's scholars are collected in 
Milan, particularly in the gallery of the Brera ; among these 
the frescoes taken from suppressed convents are the most 
interesting.^ The most remarkable and the best known of his 
scholars are the following. 

Foremost among them stands Bernardino Luini (or di Luvino, 
a village on the Lago Maggiore), a master whose excellence 
has been by no means sufficiently acknowledged. It is true 
he rarely rises to the greatness and freedom of Leonardo ; 
but he has a never-failing tenderness and purity, a cheerful- 
ness and sincerity, a grace and feeling, which give an elevated 
pleasure to the student of his works. That spell of beauty 
and nobleness which so exclusively characterizes the more 
important works of the Eaphaelesque period has here impelled 
a painter of comparatively inferior talent to works which 
may often rank with the highest which we know. The spirit 
of Leonardo, especially, was so largely imbibed by Luini, 
that his latest works are generally ascribed to Leonardo. 
This was the case for a long time with the enchanting half- 
length figure of the Infant Baptist playing with the Lamb in 
the Ambrosian Gallery at Milan, and also with the delicate 
picture of Herodias in the Tribune of the Uf&zj at Florence. 
The same may be said of a still more remarkable and ex- 
tremely beautiful picture — ^the Madonna between S. Catherine 
and S. Barbara in the Esterhazy Gallery at Vienna. This 
still bears Leonardo's name. Excellent judges do not hesitate 
even to ascribe those compositions which have become so cele- 
brated under Leonardo's name — the Christ disputing with the 
Doctors, and the pictures of Vanity and Modesty— to Luini, 
and that not only in the execution, but in the invention also. 
Otherwise the difference between his hand and that of the 
great master is seen in the great inferiority of his execution, 
especially in his modelling, and iilso in a greater universality 
of expression, which, compared with Leonardo's type, displays 
a close study of the Eaphaelesque ideal. Luini's colouring is 
fresh, even in his frescoes, while, on the other hand, he does 

* See Passavant, * Beiti ftge zur Geschichte der alten Maler Scliulen in der 
Lombardei,' ia Kunstbi. 1838, No. 69 and fuither. 

p 2 
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not seem to have nnderstood the secret of barmonious com- 
position.- Milan is ricli in the works of Luini — the Ambrosian 
library, the Brera, and the priyate collections possess treasures 
of graceful easel pictures. In the cathedral at Como, besides 
an excellent altarpiece, there are two distemper pictures on 
canvas — an Adoration of the Shepherds, and an Adoration of 
the Kings, with single figures of the most exquisite youthful 
beauty. But Luini is seen to most advantage in his frescoes, 
the greater part of which have accrued to the Brera Gallery 
from the walls of the suppressed churches of La Pace, and 
the convent della Felucca — the former representing events 
from the life of the Virgin, the latter classic subjects, handled 
in a more decorative manner, but full of nature. Still more 
excellent are his frescoes from Ovid's Metamorphoses, which 
are now preserved in the Casa Silva at Milan. Li Luini's 
later works, on the other hand, a noble and mature strength 
developed itself; among these may be mentioned an excellent 
altarpiece, dated 1621, representing the Madonna enthroned, 
surrounded by saints ; it was taken from the church of the 
Brera, and placed in the Gallery. The numerous works in 
the Monastero Maggiore (S. Maurizio), the altar-wall in the 
inner church (with the exception of the old altar-picture), and 
a chapel, are painted by him. Here we have the most 
beautiful figures of female saints, admirable heads of Christ, 
and lovely infant angels. From the dado, painted in brown 
chiaroscuro, to the roof, the walls are covered with masterly 
frescoes, and the spectator can scarcely gaze his fill in this 
lavish display of fancy. On the wall above the entrance to 
the choir is a large composition representing the Crucifixion, 
containing about 140 figures ; among which a group around 
the fainting figure of the Virgin, the fine form of the Centurion, 
those of the soldiers dividing the garments, and the Magdalen 
kneeling in ecstacy, are particularly remarkable. The painter, 
however, has attained the highest perfection in his figure of 
St. John, whose action and expression are full of the loftiest 
inspiration and faith. Single figures also of great beauty are 
still preserved upon the different piers and walls of the church. 
There is also a very graceful Madonna in a lunette over the 
door of the Eefectory, and a Last Supper in the Eefectory 
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itself, mucli resembling Leonardo's, but not a copy of it 
(perhaps not even the work of Luini). The frescoes executed 
by Luini in the church at Saronno, about the year 1530,* are 
not less distinguished; these represent the history of the 
Virgin. Life is here painted in its most cheerful splendour, 
and yet with sincerest feeling ; the Adoration of the Kings is 
particularly rich in its invention, noble in style, and delicately 
conceived ; it is also the best preserved. 

Aurelio Luini, son of Bernardino, is considerably inferior 
to his father ; he is in general an unpleasing mannerist. His 
Martyrdom of St. Vincenzio, in the Brera, is a sufBicient 
example — a large fresco, interesting only as the result of a 
successful experiment to transfer a fresco-painting to canvas. 

Marco d' Oggione. — A clever painter in Leonardo's style, 
but wanting both the power of the master and the fascinating 
sweetness and deeper charm of Bernardino Luini ; a cold tone 
of colour prevails throughout his works. His frescoes in the 
Brera, taken from S. Maria della Pace, are not very im- 
portant ; they generally want repose in composition, and are 
trivial in detail. Among his easel-pictures, on the contrary, 
some possess a beautiful, calm dignity, particularly the Three 
Archangels in the Brera, in which the drawing of the figures 
and bland expression of the countenances well deserve atten- 
tion — a good Holy Family in the Louvre, and an altarpiece 
in S. Eufemia at Milan. His copies of Leonardo's Last 
Supper have been already mentioned. 

Andrea Salaino (Salai) resembles d'Oggione, with more 
freedom,' more power and warmth of colouring. One of his 
principal works is in the Brera— -a Madonna and Child, to 
whom St. Peter delivers the keys ; St. Paul stands behind. The 
picture is not important in composition, but is distinguished 
by its unconstrained action, after Leonardo's manner. His 
painting from Leonardo's cartoon of St. Anna deserves parti- 
cular commendation ; this also is in the Brera. Salaino's car- 
nations have usually a red, warm, transx)arent tone. 

Giovan Antonio Beltrafiio. — Gentleness is the characteristic 
of this artist ; his drawing, however, is somewhat timid and 

1 With respect to the year, see Rumohr, Drei Reisen, etc., p. 309. 
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dry, thns indicatiiig an affinity with the old Milanese school. 
His principal work is an altar-picture, painted for S. Maria 
della Misericordia at Bologna, and now in the Louvre — a 
Madonna and Child, between John the Baptist and St. Sebas- 
tian, with the donors kneeling : the latter are very beautiful ; 
the St. Sebastian is simple and noble ; the Madonna, on the 
contrary, is rather constrained. A S. Barbara, by the same 
artist, is in the Berlin Museum, — a figure of peculiarly grand, 
statue-like dignity. 

Francesco Melzi. — A noble Milanese (as was the artist 
last-mentioned) and a friend of Leonardo. His pictures are 
little known ; they are said to bear a strong resemblance to 
Leonardo's, and to be frequently mistaken for them. In the 
castle of Yaprio (one of the possessions of the Melzi) is a 
colossal fresco of a Madonna and Child, a very grand work, 
probably by him. A Pomona and Yertumnus, in the Berlin 
Museum, formerly ascribed to Leonardo, now bears the name 
of Francesco. Yertumnus, in the form of an old woman, is 
rudely oyerpainted : the figure of Pomona, on the other hand, 
is well preserved, and is the finest specimen of a motive which 
repeatedly occurs in this school. 

Cesare da Sesto. — A more important artist, who at a later 
period is found in the school of Eaphael at Eome, and was on 
friendly terms with th^t master. His early works are pleasing, 
and resemble Leonardo's ; in his later we observe some of the 
peculiarities of the Eoman school, which, however, do not 
combine quite happily with those of the Milanese. Among 
the former is a youthful Head of Christ; in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, of very bland and unaffected expression, 
simply and beautifully painted ; also a beautiful Baptism of 
Christ, in the house of Duke Scotti at Milan, an excellent 
picture, with a rich and very elaborate landscape. The latter 
is by the landscape-painter Bernazzano, who often painted in 
this manner with Cesare. In the Manfrini gallery at Yenice 
are two Madonnas, and, as they are painted in the two styles 
above alluded to, they afford interesting points of comparison. 
A large altarpiece, representing the Madonna, with St. Hoch, 
St. Christopher, and St. Sebastian, and displaying certain 
Baphaelesque tendencies, is in D]ike Melzi's collection at 
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Milan. Other pictures are in the Belvedere palace at Vienna. 
One of the largest pictures of Cesare's later time, an Adora- 
tion of the Kings, with many figures, is in the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples. The Madonna and Child are in Leonardo's 
manner, the other figures in EaphaeFs ; but it is overladen 
in the composition, and displays that degenerate mannerism 
which soon crept in among the scholars of Eaphael. 

Gaudenzio Vinci of Novara. — An altar-picture at Arona 
near Milan, distinguished by nobleness of mien and truth 
of expression. It leans to the manner of Perugino and 
Francia.^ 

Other school contemporaries, of whom littld certain or 
remarkable is known, were Pietro Riccio (Gianpedrino?) — 
a St. Catherine between two wheels, in the Berlin Museum, 
is his ; Girolamo Alibrando of Messina ; Bernardino Fassalo 
of Pavia; and, finally, Bernardo Zenale, a scholar of the 
elder Vincenzio Civerchio, who later so devoted himseK to 
Leonardo's manner, that a Madonna with Angels, now in the 
Brera, long passed for a work of the master. 

Another Milanese of this time is Gaudenzio Ferrari, pro- 
perly speaking a Piedmontese from Valdugga'* (1484:-1549). 
This artist, strictly speaking, is not a scholar of Leonardo ; 
he appears to have proceeded from the old school of Milan, 
which maintained itself till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. For some time also he studied in Perugino's atelier, 
but the influence of Leonardo is not to be mistaken. Like 
Cesare da Sesto, he worked at a later period under Eaphael 
at Eome, and imbibed a great deal of the manner of that 

» Schoni. in the Tub. Kunstblatt, 1823, p. 2. There is a picture in the 
Manfrini palace in Venice attributed to Perugino (formerly, it appears, to 
Luini) ; the date inscribed on it is 1500 : it is probably a work by Ciaudenzio. 
It represents Christ Washing the Feet of his Disciples. The arrangement is 
solemn and beautiful ; the apostles are simply i-anged next each other ; on the 
left Peter sits at the basin, at the right Chnst kneels, behind liim John holds 
the napkin. The folds of the drapery are partly Peruginesque, partly in the 
manner of the old Venetian schools. In the heads the styles of the Umbrian 
and Venetian schools are mi.\ed with that of Leonardo, or rather Luini ; one 
youthful head is painted quite in the graceful manner of the latter. On tiie 
school of Leonardo generally, see Passavant in the Tiib. Kunstblatt, 1838, 
No. 69, etc. 

' See * Le Opeie del pittore e p!asticatore Gaudenzio Ferrari, dis. ed inc. da 
Sylvestro Pianazzi, dir. e descr. da G. Bordiga,' Milano, 1835. 
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school. Together with this union of different influences, he 
had a peculiarly fantastic style of his own. It distinguishes 
him from his contemporaries, and, although neyer quite free 
from mannerism, it was the source of characteristic beauties. 
Gaudenzio was one of the most prolific painters of his time, 
and has bequeathed a quantity of frescoes to posterity, which, 
in point of freshness of colour, are scarcely inferior to those of 
Luini, and might be studied in yarious ways with benefit by 
the present fresco-painters. His oil-paintings also are distin- 
guished for depth and clearness (not for harmony) of colour, 
also for intensity of expression, and for great animation and 
fiilness of c6mposition, although he is deficient in the nobler 
simplicity of the great masters. An early work of the highest 
merit, which shows the same affinity to Leonardo which his 
countryman Eazzi (of Yercelli) displays, is in the Royal 
Grallery at Turin; it represents the group lamenting over 
the Dead Christ, An altarpiece in the new sacristy of the 
cathedral of Novara, a Martyrdom of St. Catherine in the 
Brera at Milan (a work of the most masterly freedom), a 
Visitation in the Solly collection, and a particularly beautiful 
Madonna with angels and saints, under an orange-tree, iu the 
choir of S. Cristoforo in the cathedral at Yercelli, belong to 
his best easel-pictures. On the other hand, two pictures in 
distemper in the cathedral at Como, with all their power, 
are negligent and mannered. In the gallery of the Brera are 
several frescoes by him, principally taken from S. Maria della 
Pace. Of these, three pictures representing the history of 
Joachim and Anna (the parents of the Virgin^) are well 
worthy of notice. The side pictures contain the history of the 
couple after their separation. That on the left is pecu- 
liarly beautiful, where St. Anna is seen sitting, enduring the 
reproaches of her maid; both excellent and nobly drawn 
figures. The centre picture represents the consolation which 
is granted to them. A rich city (Jerusalem) is in the back- 
ground ; a stream of water which flows on to the foreground 
divides the picture into two subjects. On the one side stands 
Anna, on the other Joachim with the shepherds, both looking 

1 [See the Flos Sanctorum.— Ed.] 
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Up at the angels who announce their salvation. In the back- 
ground, before the gates of the city, the couple meet and 
embrace. The grand freedom of the conception, combined 
with the dignity of the representation, makes this work 
particularly attractive. The frescoes with which Gaudenzio 
decorated the celebrated Piedmontese place of pilgrimage? 
Varallo, are, however, his most comprehensive work. In 
the chapel of the Sacro Monte he represented the Crucifixion 
in a large composition, the principal figures being in relief 
and coloured like nature. Behind this the walls are painted 
with a number of figures as spectators; the women in the 
beautiful Luinesque manner, the warriors on horseback in 
fantastic knightly costume. Many figures, however, are some- 
what extravagant and naturalistic. On the vaulted ceiling 
are eighteen angels lamenting, some of them of the finest ex- 
pression. In the convent of the Minorites he painted, as early 
as 1507, a Presentation in the Temple, and a Christ among 
the Doctors ; and after 1510, the History of Christ in 
twenty-one pictures. These have all more or less afl&nity 
with Leonardo. The same may be said of a Madonna in six 
compartments, the so-called Ancona di S. Gaudenzio. His 
later works are more indicative of the school of Kaphael : 
for example, an Adoration in a lunette of S. Maria di Loreto, 
not far from Varallo, executed after 1527. The Refectory of 
S. Paolo at Yercelli contains a Last Supper, which, though 
so greatly inferior, shows the unavoidable influence of Leo- 
nardo. Assisted by his scholar Lanini (see further), Gau- 
denzio painted (1532-1535) the transept of the church of 
S. Cristoforo. The Birth, Annunciation, and Visitation of the 
Virgin, the Adoration of the Shepherds and of the Kings, 
the Crucifixion, and the Assumption of the Virgin, are by his 
own hand : all of these are pictures full of life and of the 
greatest decision of character, though here and there coarse 
and tinged with mannerism. In the church of Saronno, not 
far from Milan, he decorated (1535) the cupola with a glory 
of angels ; those below large and draped, those above naked 
winged boys, many of them of the highest beauty, after the 
style of Leonardo, others very mannered, with indications of 
Correggio's influence. Gaudenzio's last and larger work, a 

p 3 
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Scourging of Christ, in S. Maria delle Grazie at Milan (1542), 
exhibits peculiar power and freedom. 

FOLLOWBBS OV OAUDENZIO FEBBABI. 

Bernardino LaninL — Not very important, nor free from a 
degenerate mannerism, but with some pleasing reminiscences 
of Leonardo's school A Last Supper, at S. Nazaro Grande 
at Milan, is of this kind, and an altar-picture in the Berlin 
Museum. A Sposalizio, also, in S. Cristoforo at Yercelli, is 
by him (of more antiquated and Peruginesque conception); 
as are several much-iujured paintings of scenes from the life 
of Mary Magdalen, and also the wedding of an aristocratic 
and elderly pair, distinguished by great nature and animation. 
Besides these may be mentioned an excellent Madonna with 
saints, and another in S. Giuliano. 

Andrea Solario combined most gracefully Gaudenzio's 
mode of conception with Leonardo's expression and more 
refined feeling for form. A Madonna with the Child, in the 
Louvre, was, perhaps, executed after a drawing by Leonardo ; 
a daughter of Herodias is in the same collection. A beautiful 
and mild Christ, bearing his cross, is in the Berlin Museum ; 
an Assumption of the Virgin with saints, in the new sacristy 
of the Certosa at Pavia ; a beautiful Madonna with the Child, 
hitherto called a Leonardo, in the gallery at Pommersfelden. 

Giovanni Battista Cerva. — Unimportant. 

His scholar, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, resembles Lanini. 
He has great merit as a writer on Art ('Trattato della 
Pittura,' 1584. 'Idea del Tempio della Pittura,' 1590). 

Ambrogio Figino, scholar of Lomazzo. — A weak and 
mannered imitator of the early styles. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONABOTTI AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

In the year 1474:, twenty-two years later than Leonardo da 
Vinci, was born Michael Angelo Buonarotti.' Like Leonardo, 
he led the way in accomplishing the perfection of modern 
Art, and shone as one of its brightest lights ; but Michael 
Angelo lived to witness its rapid decline, and died at a very 
advanced age in 1563. Like Leonardo, his talents were 
universal; he was at once architect, sculptor, painter, aijd 
equally great in each art. He. was an excellent poet* and 
musician, conversant in science, and a profound anatomist. 
To the study of anatomy alone he devoted twelve years, and 
produced results evincing the highest possible mastery. A 
proud, stern spirit gave its peculiar impress alike to the actions 
and works of Michael Angelo — a spirit which valued its own 
independence above all, and knew how to embody its profound 
thoughts in distinct creations without having recourse to the 
symbolic veil. His figures, if I may so speak, have a certain 
mysterious architectural grandeur ; they are the expression of 
primaeval strength, which stamps them, whether in motion or 
in rest, with a character of highest energy, of intensest will. 
Michael Angelo began his career as an artist in the school 
of Domenico Ghirlandajo, but soon, influenced by inclination 
and external circumstances, he turned to the study and prac- 
tice of sculpture. His first important work in the department 

^ Giorgio Vasari, Vita del graa Michelagnolo Buonarotti, Firenze, 1568 (a 
separate impression of the Life of M. Angelo in Vasari's great work) ; Later 
edition, Roma, 1760 (aggiuntevi copiose note). — Ascanio Condivi: Vita di 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti, Roma, 1553 ; Seconda edizione accresciuta, 
Firenze, 1746; New edition, Pisa, 1823. — Quatremfere de Quincy : Hist de 
Michel-Angel. Buonai'otti, Paris, 1835. — Compare: BeschreibuDg der Sladt 
Rom. bd. ii. abth. 2, p. 254, if. etc. — Outlines in Landon : Vies et (Euvres, 
etc. t. Michel Ange Buonarotti. — Catalogue of engravings after Michael 
Angelo, in the Nacbrichten von Kunstlern und Kunstsachen, Leipzig, 1768, 
band i. p. 355, &c. [Duppa, the Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti, with his 
Poetry and Letters, London, 1807. — Ed.] 

2 [The spint of Michael Angelo's poetry has been lately rendered accessible 
to the English reader iu a translation of select specimens, accompanied by au 
enlightened introductory dissertation, by Mr. John Edward Taylor. — Ed.] 
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of painting, the cartoon already mentioned, wliich he executed 
in emulation of the more practised Leonardo da Vinci, 
appeared when he had only just attained the fulness of man- 
hood (1504). For the history of this competition we refer 
the r^er to our last chapter. Michael Angelo's cartoon is 
also lost (it is said to haye been destroyed by Baocio Bandi- 
nelli, one of his rivals), but the greater part of the composition 
is known to us by some old engravings and copies/ Michael 
Angelo chose for his subject the commencement of the 
battle, and, as appears from the existing copies, the moment 
when a crowd of Florentine soldiers, bathing in the Arno, 
unexpectedly hear the summons to conflict. This choice 
enabled the artist to display in full and lively development 
his knowledge of the human form. All ii% in movement : the 
warriors, some already clothed, some half or wholly naked, 
crowd hastily together ; some clamber up the steep shore 
from the river, others press their naked limbs into their tight 
clothing, others again fully armed hasten to join the combat. 
In the opinion of his contemporaries,' Michael Angelo never 
again created a work so perfect ; but this opinion appears to 
refer principally to the execution. These cartoons, as already 
observed, had a considerable influence on the progress of the 
younger contemporaries of the two great masters. 

In the next succeeding years Michael Angelo was again 
employed on a great work in sculpture,' having been invited 
to Bome by Pope Julius II., and intrusted with the execution 
of a splendid monument, of which, however, only a small 
portion was ultimately finished. The Pope himself was the 
principal cause of the interruption, for, independently of 
frequent misunderstandings on the subject of the monument 
which had arisen between him and the artist, he had con- 

' Single figures and groups of the cartoous, some known by the title of 
" The Climbeis " (Les Grimpeurs), exist in different engi-avings bjr Marc- 
Antonio and Agostino da Venezia. An old copy of the principal pait of the 
composition, painted in oil in chiaroi^^urO) is at Holkham, in the possession of 
the Earl of Leicester.-r-See Passavant, Kunstreise, etc., p. 194. Engraved by 
Schiavonetti : Re veil, 641. 

^ See pai-ticularly Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, i. 2. 

' [Michael Angelo's principal works in sculpture, prior to the period in 
question, were the David and the group of the Pietk; by no means such 
extensive undei-t^ings as the proposed monument^ — ^Ed.] 
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ceived the idea of employing him to paint in fresco the ceiling 
of the Sistine chapel, which had hitherto remained unadorned.^ 
Michael Angelo at frst wished to decline this commission, 
which would necessarily interrupt the work already in pro- 
gress, and probably did not feel himself quite equal to the 
execution of a work in fresco. As the Pope, however, ear- 
nestly insisted, he began this immense undertaking in 1508, 
and completed it, without assistance, in the space of three 
years.' In the commencement he had sent for some former 
fellowH3cholars and friends from Florence to execute some of 
the paintings from his cartoons, perhaps also to learn from 
them the practice of fresco-painting, in which he had had 
little experience. Their work, however, proved unsatisfactory ; 
he sent them home again, obliterated what they had begun, 
and finished the work alone. 

The ceiling of the Sistine chapel ^ contains the most perfect 
works done by Michael Angelo in his long and active life. 
Here his great spirit appears in its noblest dignity, in its 
highest purity ; here the attention is not disturbed by that 
arbitrary display to which his great power not unfrequently 
seduced him in other works. The ceiling forms a flattened 
arch in its section ; the central portion, which is a plane 
surface, contains a series of large and small pictures, repre- 
senting the most important events recorded in the book of 
Genesis — the Creation and Fall of Man, with its immediate 
consequences. In the large triangular compartments at the 
springing of the vault are sitting figures of the prophets and 
sibyls as the foretellers of the coming of the Saviour.* In the 

^ [Yasari relates that Pope Julius II. wished to have the works of the 
earlier masters destroyed, but adds that Michael Angelo suffered them to 
remain from a desire to show the improvement that had taken place in 
the Art since they were done. Among the great artist's reasons, we may 
iairly include his respect for the feelings of the artists, several of whom were 
still living. He may also have been influenced (see a subsequent note) by the 
nature of the subjects, which, in their general order and import, were capable 
of being combined with the plan he contemplated. — £n.] 

^ According to concurreut testimony, M. Angelo was employed but twenty- 
two months on these paintings; but it is impossible that the execution of the 
cartoons can be included in this short period ; hence the above assumption. 

' [On the general arrangement and connexion of the subjects in the Cap- 
pella Sistina, see the note at the end of this chapter. — Ed.] 

* The Sibyls, according to the legends of the middle ages, stand next in 
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soffits of the recesses between these compartments, and in the 
arches underneath, inmiediately above the windows, are the 
ancestors of the Virgin, the series leading the mind directly 
to the Saviour. The external connexion of these numerous 
representations is formed by an architectural framework of 
peculiar composition which encloses the single subjects, tends 
to make the principal masses conspicuous, and gives to the 
whole an appearance of that solidity and support so necessary, 
but so seldom attended to, in soffit decorations, which may be 
considered as if suspended. A great number of figures are 
also connected with the framework; those in unimportant 
situations are executed in the colour of stone or bronze ; in 
the more important, in natural colours. They serve to support 
the architectural forms, to fill up and to connect the whole. 
They may be best described as the living and embodied genii 
of architecture. It required the united power of an architect, 
sculptor, and painter, to conceive a structural whole of so 
much grandeur, to design the decorative figures with the sig- 
nificant repose required by their sculpturesque character, and 
yet to preserve their subordination to the principal subjects, 
and to keep the latter in the proportions and relations best 
adapted to the space to be filled. Many artists at a later 
period have made the like attempt, particularly Annibal Ca- 
racci, in the Famese palace, but none have seized and carried 

dignity to the Prophets of the Old Testament. It was their office to foretel 
the coming of the Saviour to the heathen, as it was that of the l^rophets to 
announce him to the Jews. 

[The Sibyls are alluded to by Greek, Roman, and Jewish writers, and by 
most of the Christian fathers. The latter, on the authority of VaiTO, enu- 
merate ten of these prophetesses. (See Lactantius, De Fals& Religione, i. 6.) 
The authority of the Sibylline writings with the pagans soon suggested the 
pious fraud of interpolating them; the diiect allusions to the Messiah which 
they contain are supposed to have been inserted in the second oentuiy. (See 
Blondel, Des Si by lies Cel^bres.) But notwithstanding the occasional expres- 
sion of some suspicion as to their authenticity, these spurious predictions 
continued to be held in veneration not only during the middle ages, but even 
to a comparatively modern date, and the Sibyls were represented in con- 
nexion with Scripture subjects before and after Michael Angelo's time by 
various painters. The circumstance of their appearing in works of art as 
equal in rank with the Prophets may have arisen from the manner in which 
St. Augustine (De Civit. Dei, xviii, 47) speaks of the Erythraean Sibyl's 
testimony, immediately before he adverts to that of the Prophets of the Old 
Testament. The fullest of the numerous dissertations on the Sibyls is, per- 
haps, that of Ciasen (De Oraculis Geutilium, Helmstad. lt>73). — Ed.] 




A ijroap from the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. page 30 




Figure from the celling of the S.stine Chapel. 
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out the idea of the whole with the same natural and consistent 
connexion. 

The scenes from Genesis in the flat space of the roof are the 
most sublime representations of these subjects ; — the Creating 
Spirit is unveiled before us. The peculiar type which the 
painter has here given of the form of the Almighty Father 
has been frequently imitated by his followers, and even by 
Kaphael, but has been surpassed by none. Michael Angelo 
has represented him in majestic flight, sweeping through the 
air surrounded by genii, partly supporting, partly borne along 
with him, covered by his floating drapery; they are the 
distinct syllables, the separate virtues of his creating word. — 
In the first [large] compartment we see him with extended 
hands assigning to the sun and moon their respective paths. — 
In the second, he awakens the first man to life. Adam lies 
stretched on the verge of the earth in the act of raising him- 
self ; the Creator touches him with the point of his finger, 
and appears thus to endow him with feeling and life. This 
picture displays a wonderful depth of thought in the composi- 
tion, and the utmost elevation and majesty in the general 
treatment and execution. — The third subject is not less im- 
portant, representing the Fall of Man and his expulsion from 
Paradise. The tree of knowledge stands in the middle, the 
serpent (the upper part of the body being that of a woman)^ 
is twined round the stem ; she bends down toward the guilty 
pair, who are in the act of plucking the forbidden fruit. ^ The 
figures are nobly graceful, particularly that of Eve. Close 
to the serpent hovers the angel with the sword, ready to drive 

* [Michael Angelo's feeling for beauty led him to combine the human and 
serpentine forms more agreeably than preceding paintei-s had contrived this. 
His Tempter somewhat resembles the classic ocean deities, or, more literally, 
Hesiod's Echidna : but the serpent with a female head occurs in much earlier 
representiitions of the Fall ; among others, in that by Pietro d'Orvieto in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, and still earlier in illuminated MSS. In the woodcuts 
imitated from these in the printed copies of the Speculum Salvationis and 
other compendiums of the kind, the serpent is sometimes winged, and the 
female head is adorned with a crown. The iii-st chapter of the work just 
named contains the following passage : — " Quoddam ergo genus serpentis sibi 
dyabolus eligebat, qui cum erectus gradiebatur et caput virgineum habebat." 
This fiable is given nearly in the same words by Comestor (Historia Scholas- 
tica), a writer of the twelfth century, with the addition, ** ut ait Beda,** so that 
it is at least as old as the eighth. — Ed.] 
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the fallen beings out of Paradise. In this doable action, this 
union of two separate moments, there is something peculiarly 
poetic and significant: it is guilt and punishment in one 
picture. The sudden and lightning-like appearance of the 
avenging angel behind the demon of darkness has a most 
impressive effect. — The fourth, a representation of the Deluge, 
with many figures, is one of the most extensive dramatic com- 
positions of Michael Angelo. The four small intermediate 
compartments, representing the Almighty separating Light 
from Darkness, the Creation of Eve, the Thanksgiving of 
Noah, and the Inebriation of Noah, all display great and 
peculiar beauties.' 

The prophets and sibyls in the triangular compartment of 
the curved portion of the ceiling are the largest figures in 
the whole work ; these, too, are among the most wonderful 
forms that modem art has called into life. They are all 
represented seated, employed with books or rolled manuscripts ; 
genii stand near or behind them. These mighty beings sit 
before us pensive, meditative, inquiring, or looking upwards 
with inspired countenances. Their forms and movements, 
indicated by the grand lines and masses of the drapery, are 

1 There are five smaller subjects (see the aocompanjing engraving) ; ihe 
one omitted by the author is the Gathering of the Wateiis (Gen. i. 9). Al- 
though these compartments are rehitively smaJi, some of them contain figores 
larger than life : on the other hand, in one of the large subjects — the Deluge 
— the figui-es are so small, owing to their number, that the composition can 
8carc^7 ^ distinguished from below (and must always have been indistint^t, 
making eveiy allowance for the injuries of time). The same may be said of 
the two subjects next it, the Sacrifice of Noah, and the same patriarch derided 
by Ham. These thi-ee subjects are the last in order at that end of the flat 
portfon of the ceiling which is next the door ; the figures toward the other 
end are colossal. This difference might be partly accounted for by supposing 
the subjects with small figures to have been the first done, when the painter, 
finding that they produced no effect from below, changed the dimensions as 
we see to satisfy the eye. That Michael Angelo really began at this end of 
the ceiling appcai-s from an incidental statement of Oondivi i-elating to the 
disgust which the great artist felt from a temporary alteration of the colours 
(and partly, perhaps, from the defect to which we allude). The biographer 
says, '* having commem^ the undertaking and completed the painting of the 
Deluge, the surface of the fresco began to exhibit a mouldy efflorescence,*' etc. 
It is true it would have been difficult to represent such a subject as the 
Deluge with very few figures, and the greatest number in the compositions of 
lar£^er treatment is six (the double subject of the Fall and Expulsion from 
Paradise has no more), but any liberty of this kind would have been preferable 
to the indistinctness resulting from diminutive size. — Ed.] 
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majestic and dignified. We see in them beings who, while 
they feel and bear the sorrows of a corrupt and sinfol world, 
have power to look for consolation into the secrets of the 
future. Yet the greatest variety prevails in the attitudes and 
expression — each figure is full of individuality. Zacharias is 
an aged man, busied in calm and circumspect investigation ; 
Jeremiah is bowed down absorbed in thought — the thought of 
deep and bitter grief ; Ezekiel turns with hasty movement to 
the genius next to him, who points upwards with joyful expec- 
tation, &c. The sibyls are equally characteristic : the Persian 
— a lofty, majestic woman, very aged ; the ErythraBauT— full 
of power, like the warrior goddess of wisdom ; the Delphic — 
like Cassandra, youthfully soft and graceful, but with strength 
to bear the awful seriousness of revelation, &c. 

The Grenealogy of the Holy Virgin ^ is represented in the 
most varied family groups, which, without delineating par- 
ticular events (of which, indeed, few are mentioned in the 
Scriptures), express domestic union and a tranquil expectar 
tion and hope in the future. To these simple circumstances 
the artist has given the most varied motives, and has pro- 
duced from them a series of groups, which please by a pecu- 
liar air of seclusion and a dignified and beautiful conception 
of domestic life. These groups and figures belong again to 
Michael Angelo's noblest compositions ; they display a depth 
of feeling and tenderness, which, though still bearing the 
impress of his elevated mind, is rarely found in his works, 
and offer interesting points of comparison .with the Holy 
Families of Baphael. 

Four historical subjects in the comer soffits of the ceiling 
are still to be mentioned ; they represent instances of the 
deliverance of the people of Israel : * — Judith, after she has 
slain Holofemes ; Goliath vanquished by David ; the Miracle 
of the Brazen Serpent ; and the Punishment of Haman. In 

1 [Some Biblical commentatoi*8 have explained the difference between the 
genealogie.5 recorded by St. Matthew and St. Luke, by suiiposing that the 
latter gives the descent of the Virgin ; but even this view (which is not that 
of the church of Rome) is inapplicable here, since Michael Angelo has given 
the descent of Joseph as it appears in St. Matthew, the names being inscribed 
neai- the figures. — Ed.] 
- ^ [See a note on the^e four subjects at the end of the chapter. — Ed.} 
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these works also the great genius of the artist manifests 
itself: the figure of Haman on the Cross has always been 
celebrated as a master-work of difficult foreshortening. 

After these paintings the artist was occupied chiefly with 
statues and architectural works, of which the principal were 
the new sacristy of S. Lorenzo at Florence, and the monu- 
ments of the Medici family, which are placed there. In his 
sixtieth year he was inyited to undertake his second great 
work in painting, the Last Judgment, on the end wall of the 
Sistine chapel, sixty feet high. He began it at the desire of 
Clement VII., and finished it within seven years, in the pon- 
tificate of Paul III., in the year 1541. If we consider the 
countless number of figures, the boldness of the conception, 
the variety of movement and attitude, the masterly drawing, 
particularly the extraordinary and difficult foreshortenings, 
this immense work certainly stands alone in the history of art, 
but in purity and majesty it does not equal the paintings on 
the ceiling. 

In the upper half of the picture we see the Judge of the 
world, surrounded by the apostles and patriarchs; beyond 
these, on one side, are the martyrs ; on the other, the 
saints, and a numerous host of the blessed. Above, under 
the two arches of the vault, two groups of angels bear the 
instruments of the passion. Below the Saviour another group 
of angels holding the books of life sound the trumpets to 
awaken the dead. On the right is represented the resur- 
rection ; and higher, the ascension of the blessed. On the 
left, hell, and the fall of the condemned, who audaciously 
strive to press upwards to heaven. 

The day of wrath ("dies iras") is before us— the day, of 
which the old hynm says — 

Quantas tiemor est futurus, 
Quando judex e^t veiiturus 
Cuncta strictfe discussurus. 

The Judge turns in wrath toward the condemned and 
raises his right hand, with an expression of rejection and 
condemnation ; beside him the Virgin veils herself with her 
drapery, and turns, with a countenance full of anguish, toward 




THE LAST JCUG:^E.\T ; a fivsco l^aintin^ by laichael Ani^alo, iu tU^ Slstina Chapel, showing its 
rositiou w.tb r> tV-,ence tx3 the high aliar . pa^e 306. 
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the blessed.* The martyrs, on the left, hold up the instru- 
ments and proofs of their martyrdom, in accusation of those 
who had occasioned their temporal death : these the avenging 
angels drive from the gates of heaven, and fulfil the sentence 
pronounced against them. Trembling and anxious, the dead 
rise slowly, as if still fettered by the weight of an earthly 
nature ; the pardoned ascend to the blessed ; a mysterious 
horror pervades even their hosts — no joy, nor peace, nor 
blessedness are to be found here. 

It must be admitted that the artist has laid a stress on this 
view of his subject, and this has produced an unfavourable 
effect upon the upper half of the picture. We look in vain 
for the glory of heaven, for beings who bear the stamp of 
divine holiness, and renunciation of human weakness ; every- 
where we meet with the expression of human passion, of 
human efforts. We see no choir of solemn, tranquil forms, no 
harmonious unity of clear grand lines, produced by ideal 
draperies ; instead of these, we find a confused crowd of the 
most varied movements, naked bodies in violent attitudes, 
unaccompanied by any of the characteristics made sacred by 
a holy tradition. Christ, the principal figure of the whole, 
wants every attribute but that of the Judge : no expression 
of divine majesty reminds us that it is the Saviour who exer- 
cises this oflSce. The upper half of the composition is in 
many parts heavy, notwithstanding the masterly boldness of 
the drawing ; confused, in spite of the separation of the prin- 
cipal and accessory groups; capricious, notwithstanding a 
grand arrangement of the whole. But, granting for a mpment 
that these defects exist, still this upper portion, as a whole, 
has a very impressive effect, and, at the great distance from 
which it is seen, some of the defects alluded to are less offensive 
to the eye. The lower haK deserves the highest praise. In 
these groups, from the languid resuscitation and upraising 
of the pardoned, to the despair of the condemned, every 
variety of expression, anxiety, anguish, rage, and despair, is 
powerfully delineated. In the convulsive struggles of the 
condemned with the evil demons, the most passionate energy 

* The motive of both figui-es is borrowed, as already remarked (p. 148), 
from the old tVesco by Orcagna, in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
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displays itself, and the extraordinary skill of the artist here 
finds its most appropriate exercise. A peculiar tragic grandeur 
pervades alike the beings who are given up to despair and 
their hellish tormentors. This representation of all that is 
fearful, far from being repulsive, is thus invested with that 
true moral dignity which is so essential a condition in the 
higher aims of art 

The nudity of almost all the figures gave offence even 
during the life of the artist Pope Paul lY., who cared 
little for art, wished to have the painting destroyed ; but it 
was afterwards arranged that Daniele da Yolterra, one of 
Michael Angelo*s scholars, should cover some of the most 
objectionable figures with drapery, which fixed upon him the 
nickname of " II Braghettone." At a later period the effect 
of the picture was again injured by a repetition of the same 
affectation. 

A very excellent copy, of small dimensions (seven and a half 
feet high), executed under the direction of Michael Angelo, 
by Marcello Venusti, is in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 

Two excellent frescoes, executed by Michael Angelo on the 
side walls of the Pauline chapel, in the Vatican, belong to 
the same period. They are little cared for, and are so much 
blackened by the smoke of lamps that they are seldom men- 
tioned. The Crucifixion of St. Peter, under the large window, 
is in a most unfavourable light, but is distinguished for its 
grand, severe composition. That on the opposite wall — the 
Conversion of St. Paul — is still tolerably distinct. The long 
train of his soldiers is seen ascending in the background. 
Christ, surrounded by a host of angels, bursts upon his sight 
from the storm-flash. Paul lies stretched on the ground— a 
noble and finely-developed form. His followers fly on all 
sides, or are struck motionless by the thunder. The arrange- 
ment of the groups is excellent, and some of the single figures 
are very dignified ; the composition has, moreover, a principle 
of order and repose, which, in comparison with the Last 
Judgment, places this picture in a very favourable light If 
there are any traces of old age to be found in these works, 
they are at most discoverable in the execution of details. 

The pictures ascribed to Michael^ Angelo in different gal- 




THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL , 
I fresco by Michael Angelo, in the Cappella Paolina. 




THE HOLT FAMILY; a tempera painting by Michael Angelo at the Tribune m Florence 

page 300 
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leries are seldom genuine ; he very rarely exercised his hand 
in easel-pictures, and probably never painted in oil. In the 
tribune of the Uffizj, at Florence, is a circular picture of a 
Holy Family, in distemper, which is perhaps his only strictly 
authenticated easel-picture,^ and belongs to his early time. 
He always dealt in the most difficult positions and motives : 
here the kneeling Virgin is lifting the Child from the lap of 
Joseph, who is seated behind her ; in the background are five 
naked male figures. The whole makes by no means an at- 
tractive picture, and the colouring is mannered. In the Pitti 
Gallery at Florence a picture of the Three Fates is. ascribed 
to him — severe, keen, characteristie figures : it was executed, 
however, by Eosso Fiorentino. A Leda, also, in distepiper, 
appears to have been lost ; * an old copy of this grand compo- 
sition, in the Eoyal Palace at Berlin, has been often quoted as 
the original. 

Although Michael Angelo showed little inclination for 
easel-pictures himself he allowed his scholars and other artists 
to copy from his drawings and cartoons. In this way many 
of his compositions have been spread abroad ; the grand, ma- 
jestic spirit of the master gives them their character, but their 
individual value obviously depends on the greater or less 
ability of the painters employed. One of the best known and 
most beautiful of these compositions is a Holy Family, where 
the Child sleeps on the lap of the Virgin, with his arm hanging 
down ; on one side is the little St. John clothed in a panther s 
skin ; on the other, Joseph looks on in silence. The various 
copies of this picture are distinguished by trifiing variations ; 
one of the best was, a few years ago, in the possession of 
Messrs. Woodburn of London;' another is in the Corsini 
Grallery at Bome. A Christ at the Well, with the Samaritan 
woman, executed by one of his best scholars, is in the Liver- 
pool Institution. An Annunciation, also, painted by Mar- 

^ Vasari, Vita di Michelagno. 

* [The cartoon is in Kngland. — Ed.] 

' ffhis picture, by Marcello Venusti, is still in their possession ; the original 
drawing by Michael Angelo has lately passed from their hancls to th? collection 
of the King of Holland. The same royal amateur obtained from them Michael 
Angelo's drawing of the Expulsion of the Money-changei-s. M. Venusti's 
painting from this still belongs to Messrs. Woodburn. — Ed.] 
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cello Venusti, is in the Sacristy of the Lateran at Rome. 
Michael Angelo's so-called ^ Dream " is multiplied in seyeral 
repetitions. The best, probably by Sebastian del Piombo, is 
in the National Gallery at London. A naked male figure is 
leaning upon a stone bench, the recess of which is coyered 
with bas-relief masks, as symbols of the deceptiyeness of life. 
He is supporting himself also upon a globe, and looks restlessly 
upwards. Pictures and scenes of yarious earthly passions sur- 
round him in cloudy forms, while behind him a genius with 
the sound of a mighty trumpet is rousing him to consciousness. 
A pieta of Michael Angelo's designing is also yery grand. 
The Dead Christ is in the lap of the Virgin, the arms sup- 
ported by two cherubs. A small copy of this is in the Munich 
Gallery. A Christ on the Mount of Olives occurs frequently 
(in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Bome, in the Doria Gallery, 
etc.) : the original drawing is in the gallery of the XJffizj at 
Florence. Two moments are represented : on the one side, 
Christ is at prayer ; on .the other, he awakens the sleeping 
disciples. An Annunciation, in the gallery of the Duke of 
Wellington, is a yery grand, solemn, and dignified composi- 
tion ; Uie original drawing of this also is in the Uffizj at 
Florence. The Crucifixion is a very frequent subject : an 
excellent copy by Sebastian del Piombo is in the Museum at 
Berlin. Sebastian del Piombo's chef-d'(Buvre, the Baising of 
Lazarus, in the National Gallery at London, contains not 
only single figures by Michael Angelo, but is indebted to him 
probably for the original design. 

The same grand feeling which reigns in Michael Angelo's 
religious subjects pervades his representations from the ancient 
mythology— representations in which the pleasures of sense 
form the subject. The Leda, already mentioned, is a fine 
example of the dignity and purity of his conceptions in subjects 
of this kind. A Venus kissed by Love is also a picture of 
wonderful freedom, power, and life. A masterly copy of this 
composition, by Pontormo, is in the Eoyal palace of Hampton 
Court, near London ; another, probably also by Pontormo, is 
in the Berlin Museum. The original cartoon, and a less 
satisfactory copy by one of Michael Angelo's scholars, are in 
the Museum at Naples. To this class belongs also a Gany- 




DESCENT FROM THE CROSS; by Danlele da Volterra. page 311 
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mede borne through the air by the Eagle ; of this there are 
many copies : ^ excellent one is in the gallery of the Eoyal 
palace at Berlin ; another is at Hampton Court. 

The work which occupied the last ten years of this great 
artist's life was the building of St. Peter's. Persevering with 
iron energy, without any remuneration, for the honour of God 
only, he had nearly brought this undertaking to its comple- 
tion, according to his own plan, while every previous attempt 
had miscarried. It must be admitted that this work is not 
entirely free from the effects of a capricious taste ; but the 
disposition of the whole is so singularly grand, that, had not 
the general effect of the building been injured by later addi- 
tions, it would have ranked among the most sublime works of 
modern architecture. 

Among the scholars of Michael Angelo we will for the 
present mention only those who either immediately carried 
out his designs, or were capable of inventing great works in 
his style. The foremost of these is Marcello Venusti, who 
executed many works from the master's drawings, and is dis- 
tinguished by a delicate and neat execution. In the Colonna 
Gallery at Eome there is a picture by him — Christ appearing 
to the Souls in Hades — of noble and excellent motives in 
detail, but too scattered and feeble in composition. Michael 
Angelo willingly employed the Venetian Fra Sebastiano del 
Piombo in a similar way ; by this means he united his own 
admirable drawing with the beautiful colouring of the Vene- 
tian school, and thus hoped to establish a counterpoise to the 
school of Baphael, to which in many respects he stood opposed. 
For the account of one of the most important works of this 
kind see a future chapter. The best and most independent 
scholar of Michael Angelo is Daniele Eicciarelli^ named 
Daniele da Volterra (a former scholar of Eazzi and Peruzzi), 
an artist who imbibed the peculiarities of his master, though he 
by no means reached his sublimity.' His best work, a Descent 
jfrom the Cross, in the Trinita de' Monti, at Kome, is copious 
in composition, and altogether a grand, impassioned work, 
full of powerful action. An excellently composed but some- 

^ Outlines in Landon ; Vies et (Eurxes, etc., t. Daniele Ricciarelli. 
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what inexpressiye Baptism of Christ js in S. Pietro in Montorio, 
at Borne. A donhle picture in the Lonvre, representing 
David and Goliath, in two different points of view, on each 
side of a tahlet of shite, is yiolent and hard, bnt of snch 
masterly power of representation as to have long gone by 
Michael Angelo's name. A very celebrated picture, the 
Massacre of the Innocents, by him, is in the tribune of the 
IJffizj at Florence ; it contains more than seventy figures, but 
it is cold and artificial. Daniele is said also to have under- 
taken some of the paintings on the external walls of the 
Boman palaces — a mode of decoration which in his time was 
much in fiushion. Some subjects from the history of Judith, 
painted in grey chiaroscuro, which still embellish the facade 
of the Massimi palace, are ascribed to him ; they are clever 
works, but deficient in true inward energy. 



[NOTE ON THE SUBJECTS OF THE PAINTINGS IN THE 
CAPPELLA SISTINA. 

The paintings of the Sistine Cliapel liave been often described, particalarly 
with reference to their style : a few obserrations ai*e here added on tiie con* 
nexion of the subjects. In the general ])lan Michael Angelo appears to have 
followed the ordinary series of Biblical types and antitypes familiar in his 
time, and indeed for centuries previously, by means of illuminated compeu- 
diums of the Old and New Testament. The spirit of these cycles of Scjipture 
subjects was the same from first to last: an ulterior meaning was always 
contemplated: eyerything was typical. This was in accordance with the 
system of intei-pretation introduced by the earliest fathers of the church, 
confirmed and followed up by its four great doctors, and canned to absurd 
excess by some theologians of the middle ages. At first the incidents of the 
Old Testament were referred, as we have seen, only to the Redeemer ; but in 
later timeis the Madonna was also typified in the heroines of the Jewish 
histoiy. The cycles of subjects referring to both are by some supposed to have 
existed in MS. illuminations so early as the ninth century (see Heinecken, 
Id^e d'une Collection complete d'Estampes, p. 319). 

The decoration of the Cappella Sistina was begun by various masters (see 
p. 201 and note), under Sixtus IV., about 1474. How far the original plan 
was to have extended, and what its general arrangement would have been, 
it is useless to inquire; but cei-tainly the additions made at various times 
by Michael Angelo, and first begun in 1508, however different in style, were 
contrived by him to coiTespond sufficiently well in general sequence with 
the earlier works, A similar connection seems to have been intended by 
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Raphael, ia deooratieg the remaining portion of the 'walli of the chapel, under 
theise fresooea, with the tapestries from the caitoons, the sabjecta of which, 
taken from the Acts of the Apo»tles, thus still followed in chranological 
order (see a subsequent note). We proceed briefly to describe the genenJ 
arrangement of the series treated or contemplated by his great rival. 

On the wall over and on each side of the entrance-door Michael Ati<;elo 
had intended to paint the Fall of Lucifer, so as to correspond with the Last 
Judgment on the altar-wall opposite. The sketches and studies which he 
had prepared for tliis work were aflerwaixls employed and badly copied iu 
fresco by one of his assistants, in the church of the Trinity de* Monti at 
Rome (Vasari, Vita di M. Angelo). This fresco has long ceased to exist; 
some of the drawings may, however, yet come to light.' The subject iu 
question,, although it would have been the last done, would have formed the 
beginning of the cycle : then follow the subjects of the Creation, the Fall of 
Man, etc, on the ceiling; the Prophets and Sibyls, the Genealogy of the 
Redeemer, and four types from Jewish history (see the next note). One of 
these — perhaps it may be considei^ the last of the series as to place' — 
representing Moses and the Brazen Serpent, may have been intended as the 
immediate connecting link between the subjects on the ceiling and the 
histories of Moses and Christ, by the older masters, below. Underneath these 
last again were the tapestries from Raphael's cartoons. These decomtions, 
though moveable, were always arranged in the same order. The central 
subjects in the lower part of the altar-wall wei-e originally the Assumption 
and Coronation of the* Virgin : the first a fresco by Perugino ; the latter, 
under it, a tapestry from one of Raphael's cartoons, now lo^t.* Both, together 
with other works, were afterwards cancelled or i-embved to make room for 
Michael Angelo's Last Judgment. Perino del Vaga ultimately made some 
fresh designs for tapestries to fill the nairow space which remained underneath 
that fresco, but these latter were never executed. 

If we now compare this cycle with those frequently occurring in illuminated 
MSS., Italian and Transalpine, we shall find that the oitier of the subjects 
generally coiTesponds. It need not be objected that the designs in these MSS. 
(which, however, must not be judged by the very inferior inventions and 
copies in the first attempts at wood-engraving) were unworthy the attention 
of a great artist; it is merely intended to show that the same series of 
Scriptural types, which appears to have been at least tacitly authorized by 
the Church in the middle ages, was adopted by Michael Angelo. The series 
here more particularly alluded to is known by the name of the ** Speculum 
Humanie Salvatiouis," a title quite applicable to the general scheme of the 
Sistine Chapel MS. copies of the work exist in the British Museum, in the 
Royal Library at Paris, and elsewhere. In this compendium the first subject 



'It is possible that some may be in the hands of collectors, but may be 
erroneously considered to belong to the Last Judgment. 

* Vasari calls the Jonah which precedes it the last of the single figures. 

' See the Editor's note, p. 201, and a subsequent note on the original 
situation of the tapestries. 

Q 
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is the Fall of Lacifer ; then follow the Creation of Eve, the Disobedience of 
j^lan, the Deluge, etc.: in connection with the Nativity of the Virgin we 
find the Genealogical *' Stem of Jesae ; " and in connection with the Birth of 
Christ the Sibyl shows Augustus the vision of the Virgin and Child ; Esther 
and Judith appear as types of the Madonna; and Darid Slaying Goliath 
preBgures Christ's Victory over ^'atan in the Temptation.^ In some of 
the piinted editions the subject of Jonah immediately precedes the Last 
Judgment ; the same connection is observed in the altai'^wall of the Cappella 
Sistina; and, although there was an interval of many years between the 
completion of the two frescoes, this seems to prove that the entire series 
was always contemplated. In MS. Gospels, and some editions of the Biblia 
Paupei-um, the subjects of the New Testament are surmounted or surrounded 
by busts of the Pro])hets. While remarking these coinddeDoes, we may observe 
that the story of Heliodorus, so finely treated by Raphael and alluded to by 
Dante (Purg. c. 20), occui-s in the Speculum Salvationis in connection with 
Clirist's Entry into Jerusalem (the Expulsion of the Money-changers). 

In consideiing the whole cycle of the Cappella Sistina, it will be seen timt 
the Bible subjects by Michael Angelo are more abundant than the antitypes 
by the older masters, who had occupied one wall with incidents fi-om the life 
of Moses ; but it would have been impossible to destroy these hitter without 
hIso removing the opposite series from the New Testament, and this would 
have involved the necessity of repainting the whole, a labour which Michael 
Angelo, anxious to complete his undei*taking8 in sculpture, probably wished 
to avoid. If, however, we assume the possibility of his evei* having contem- 
plated the repainting of this lower series, in accordance with the wishes of 
Julius II., we may then conclude that some of his designs for New Testament 
subjects (of which a few were copied in a small size by Marcello Venusti and 
others) may have been intended for this purpose. 

Even as it is, perhaps no earlier painter followed the order indicated in the 
cycles that have been quoted more implicitly than Michael Angelo. The j 

reason of this may have been that on other occasions a reference to particular i 

dogmas of the church, and even to the history of particular saints, may have ' 

been demanded ; but in the sanctuaiy of the Christian hierarchy the most 
appropriate subjects were obviously such as had reference to the scheme of 
revealed i-eligion as a whole. That this scheme should be ezpiiessed in 
accordance with some superstitions of tlie age was perfectly natural. The 
I)ainters who preceded Michael Angelo in the decoration of the chapel had 
conct>ived, it is true, a grand cycle in the parallel between the Old and New 
].a\v, represented by the acts of Moses and Christ ; but their plan seems to I 

have been already exhau>ted in the space they covered. On the other hand, , 

Michael Angelo*s superior learning need not be adduced to account for his 
adoption of the cycle he selected : the works which may have suggested it I 

weie accessible and familiar to all. Heinecken remarks that ItlSS. of the | 

Speculum Salvationis appear to have existed in every Benedictine convent ; 
*he earliest he saw was, he supposes, of the 12 th century. ' 

i 

I 
I 
I 



1 The subject of the Brazen Serpent occui-s in the BiblLi Paupeiiim. 
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Tiie general order obser^red in th^se peculiar interpretations of Scripture 
was, as we have seen, closely followed ; but in the selection of some subjects, 
as in the general treatment of all the designs in the chapel, Michael Angelo 
was probably influenced by the desire of displaying the human figure. Every 
subject he has introduced had, however, in the interpretations alluded to, its 
symbolical meaning, and generally demanded as its antitype a New Testameut 
subject; below< In the sources above mentioned the type and antitype are 
confronted, and in many instances the allusions are carefully explained : this 
is the casein the Speculum Salvationis, and oflen in illuminated Bibles; that 
of Philip de Rouvre, Duke of Burgundy (14th century), which is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Paris, is a curious example, and there are seveial in 
the British Museum. — Ed.] 



[NOTE ON THE FOUR SUBJECTS IN THE ANGLES OF THE 
CEILING. 

These four subjects represent, it is true, i^emarkable deliverances of the 
Jewish nation, but it is obvious that such themes could onlf be selected to 
adorn a Papal chapel on account of their typical meaning, and in order to 
explain them it is not sufficient to examine them in a spirit which is the 
result of our own time and creed ; it is also necessary to consider them with ^ 
reference to the faith they illustrate, as received at the period when they 
were done. 

The great argument of the cycles of Scriptural representations, from first 
to last, was the Fall and the Atonement: to the latter every subject had 
I'efereijce, more or less directly; but it is to be remembered that certain 
types in the Old Testament were also considered to relate to the Virgin, and 
sometimes to the Church. 

The tliree subjects in the centre of the ceiling — the Creation of Adam, 
the Creation of Eve, and the Fall and Expulsion from Paradise-^were not 
luintentionally made so prominent in situation. The Creation of Eve, though 
occupying one of the smaller compartments, it is to be remarked, forms the 
central subject of the whole ceiling. It is always made thus important in 
the cycles of Scriptural types, in jJlusion to the Messiah being bom of the 
woman alone. The four subjects at the angles — David Beheading Goliath, 
Judith with the Head of Holofernes, the Punishment of Hamaa, and the 
Brazen Sei'pent — are types of the Redemption : at the same time they are 
connected, as intermediate symbols, with the subjects of the ceiling. In the 
Speculum Salvationis (c. 13), the first of these accompanies Christ's victory 
over Satan in the Temptation, and is thus explained: — ^**Golias iste gygas 
superbus figuram tenet Luciferi, David autem Christus est, qui temptationem 
supcrbiae viriliter superavit" In the Biblia Pauperura the same subject 
typifies the Redeeiper overcoming the power of Satan by liberating the faints 
from the Limbus (pi. 28). The inscription, "Signans te Christe Golyam 
content iste,*' apjiears, like the subject itself, to allude to the prophecy " ipse 

Q 2 
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conteret caput taum," — ^**it shall broiie thy h«ad."^ This nading, which 
I is strictly true to the original, occurs tu the earliest Tersions of the Bible ; 
yet in otiiers, also very ancient, the passage is rendered ** ^wa conteret caput 
tuum/' according to which the woman herself bruises her enemy's head. The 
authoriaed Vulgate agrees with the latter tiaadation ; hut if the subject of 
David and Goliath was iutended to refer to the same passage, the conclnsion 
is that both interpretations were recognised jn the typical representations 
of the middle ages. The allusions in the sense of the Roman version are cf 
course unequivocal. In the work first quoted, a representation of the Virgin 
surrounded by the instruments of the passion is the parallel subject to Judith 
afler having beheaded Holofemes, and is thus described : — " Maria per com- 
passionem vicit adversarium nostrum dyabolum: ipsa enim prsefigurata per 
Judith quae restitit Holofemi. Tunc impletse sunt in ip6& olim prcmonstrata 
figurse, et qua:dam prophetica dicta sacrae scriptni-se : — ' Et tu Sathane inri« 
diaberis calcaneo ejus (Maris) homines impugnando ; ipM conteret caput 
tuum per passionem te superando.' " The fame prophecy, here distinctly 
quoted,—** it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heell,"— is the 
key to the subjects in question, for the two opposite types ara as evidently 
intended to illustrate the concluding words of the same verse : they allude to 
the permitted and limited power of the evil one^ and the ultimate redemption ; 
but still with the same double application to Christ and the Madonna^ — the 
Brazen Serpent surrounded by the suffering Isiaelites alluding to the foimer, 
the Retributive Punishment of Haman,* and triumph of Esther, to the latter. 
The type of the Brazen Serpent is probably frequent in MS. Bibles ; in the 
Biblia Pauperum it accompanies the Crucifixion (pi. 25), with the inscrip- 
tions, ** Icti curantur serpentem dum speculantur." — ** Kruit a tristi baratro 
uos passio Christi." The intercession of Esther with Ahasuerus is the type 
of the intercession of tlie Virgin; the two subjects appear together in the 
Speculum Salvationis (c. 39) : the following extract from the description 
explains their connection: — **Tunc ilia prscipit populum suum ab iniquo 
Aman defendi. Hester de gente Judsorum paupercula puella fuerat, et earn 
rex Assuerus pro omnibus eligerat et reginam oonstituerat. Ita Deus pro 
omnibus virginibus Mariam eligit— Et per ejus interventionem nostnim 
hostem condemnavit." The above allusions to the Madonna had been long 
consecrated in the Church of Rome: that others far more recondite and 
fanciful were also common, may be gathered from the examples adduced 
and condemned by Erasmus in his ' Ecclesiastes.' — Ed.] 



> ** And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." — 
Gen. iii. 15. 

3 The circumstance of Haman being represented crucified agrees with 
Dante*s description of the same subject (Purg. c. 17) ; and appears to be 
warranted by the original. Compare with Acts x. 39. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OTHEB MASTBBS OF FLOBENCE. 

Besides Leonardo and Michael Angelo, seyeral other artists 
were formed in Florence, who, without reaching the depth 
and sublimity of these two masters, deserve to be ranked near 
them bj great and peculiar qualities. The first of these is 
Baccio della Porta, who took the name of Fra Bartolommeo 
when he entered the Dominican conyent of S. Marco ^t 
Florence (1469-1517). Originally formed in the school of 
Oosimo Bosselli, he afterwards adopted a style more conso- 
nant to his own taste, under the influence probably of the 
works of Leonardo. As an artist, Fra Bartolommeo was 
characterized by a calm seriousness, unaffected dignity and 
grace. The religious expression of his holy figures proceeds 
from a conscious eleyation, and is no longer the result of a 
mere sentimentality, as in the older masters* A mild dignity 
— the attribute of Leonardo and his school— pervades these 
figures, and in his Madonnas the expression of holiness is 
happily blended with feminine beauty. But the circle in 
which he moves is limited. Grenerally speaking, we feel the 
want of that inward power so essential to the perfection and 
even conception of grand and elevated subjects. In these he 
appears sometimes cold and formal, sometimes impetuous and 
wanting in repose. As respects his technical qualities, his 
colouring, especially of the nude, is unusually soft : he ap- 
pears, also, to have imbibed Leonardo's peculiarly melting 
execution ; his drapery, too, is excellent. The use of wooden 
lay-figures was introduced by him, and was the means of con- 
siderably improving the study of drapery. His compositions 
are generally simple Madonnas, surrounded by Angels, but 
he renders them imposing by splendid architecture and a 
skilful disposition of the groups. In these pictures he de- 
lights to introduce boy-angels, sometimes seated and playing 
on instruments, sometimes hovering around the Madonna, 
bearing her mantle, or the dais of the throne itself. ' In the 
gallery of the Uf&zj at Florence are two small miniature 
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pictures of Fra Bartolommeo's early time — the Birth and Cir- 
cumcision of Christ ; the composition is particularly pleasing 
and dignified, the arrangement of the drapery excellent, and 
the execution extremely delicate. Already, even in these 
early works, the fine character of the artist's talent is visible, 
although it was not emphatically developed till a later period. 
In the year 1500, wounded to the soul by the execution of 
Savonarola, his most intimate and venerated friend, he entered 
into a convent, and during four years never touched a pencil. 
His love of life and Art was reawakened principally through 
the influence of the youthful Raphael, who arrived at Florence 
in 1504, and stimulated him to fresh exertions. Among the 
best works of Fra Bartolommeo's pencil, now existing, are 
some simple compositions of the Madonna and Child, often to 
be met with in galleries (some of the most beautiful are in 
the Uffizj and Academy at Florence), or altarpieces, with the 
Madonna and various Saints. A specimen of -this latter kind, 
representing the patron-saints of Florence, is also in the Uffizj. 
It is a particularly dignified and animated composition (St. 
Anna here occupies the highest place ; the Madonna is seated a 
step lower), but it is only dead-coloured, in chiaroscuro, for, 
unhappily, the master died before he could execute it. His 
best altar-pictures of this kind are in Lucca ; the Madonna 
della Misericordia, in S. Romano, is especially worthy of 
notice. In this the Madonna is standing, in on attitude of 
entreaty, among a host of pious votaries (44 heads), whom 
she protects from the wrath of Heaven beneath her mantle, 
which is upheld by angels. Also a beautiful Madonna with 
Saints in S. Martino, The gallery of the Pitti Palace at 
Florence is rich in works by Fra Bartolommeo. The most 
celebrated is the St. Mark ; this picture is highly extolled for 
its sublimity, but perhaps betrays the deficiency of manly 
energy before alluded to. Two figures of Prophets, in the 
tribune of the tJffizj, are similar in style, but not so important. 
Still more beautiful, from its harmonious, solemn dignity, is 
a S. Vincenzio, brought from the convent of St. Mark to the 
gallery of the Academy. Also a representation of Christ 
after his ascension, surrounded by the Evangelists, and two 
genii holding a shield, in the Pitti Palace, though not satis- 
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THE SALUTATION 5 an oU painting by Mariotto Albertinelli, in the Gallery of tJie 
Dffizj ac Florence. pa^e 319. 
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factory in a spiritnal sense, is of solemn arrangement and 
great outward beanty of • motive. A large Madonna with 
Saints, in the same gallery, has greatly darkened with age, 
but is said to have been one of his principal works. A number 
of charming heads in fresco, formerly in S. Maria Maddalena, 
near Florence, are now preserved in the Academy. We do 
not enumerate all the works of this artist in the galleries of 
Florence, but we must not omit a very interesting but now 
much injured fresco which adorns the wall of a chapel in 
a small court of S. Maria Nuova. It represents the Last 
Judgment ; and in the Apostles sitting on each side of Christ 
we are forcibly reminded of Baphael's " Disputa," as well as 
of the Last Judgment of Orcagna, in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. The draperies of the Apostles are particularly excel- 
lent. The works of Fra Bartolommeo are rare out of Tus- 
cany. An Assumption of the Virgin, in the Studj Gallery 
at Naples, is ascribed to him, and, with the exception of the 
principal figure, is worthy of the master. Two grand altar- 
pieces of 1606-1507, and 1616, are in the Louvre. A Ma- 
donna with Christ and the Baptist, in the collection of Lord 
Cowper at Fanshanger, is distinguished from Fra Barto- 
lommeo's other smaller works not only in composition and 
colouring, but in the tender melancholy which pervades the 
whole. Two standing figures of St. Peter and St Paul, as 
large as life, were execute during a short residence in Bome. 
The first was completed by Baphael affcer Fra Bartolommeo's 
departure. They are now in the Quirinal. An excellent Ma- 
donna with Saints is in the cathedral at Besan9on, opposite 
the south doorway. Finally, his Presentation in the Temple, 
well known by the engraving, is in the Imperial Gallery at* 
Vienna ; a neat sketch of it is in the Uffizj Gallery at Florence. 
Mariotto Albertinelli was the friend and fellow scholar of 
Fra Bartolommeo, and an imitator of his style. A very cele- 
brated picture by him is in the gallery of the Uf&zj at Flo- 
rence; the subject is the Salutation. It contains the two 
figures of Mary and Elizabeth only, but the arrangement is 
simple and noble, the drawing excellent, the colouring power- 
ful, and the expression earnest and finely intended, but perhaps 
in a slight degree constrained. In the Academy at Florence 
there are also several clever pictures, parts of which are very 
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gracefol, by this maater. In the Berlin Muflenm there is an 
Assumption of the Virgin, the upper part by Fra Bartolom- 
meo, the lower by Mariotto Albertinelli. An early picture of 
the year 1506, the Virgin and Child standing upon a pedestal 
between two kneeling saints, is delicate and graceful, but not 
comparable with Fra Bartolommeo in energy. It is in the 
Louvre. 

Among the scholars of Fra Bartolommeo may be mentioned 
Fra Paolo da Pistoja. In the Boyal Gallery of Vienna there 
is a large altar-picture by him, in the style of his master. 
He inherited Fra Bartolommeo's drawings, and made use of 
them for his own pictures. After him the drawings fell into 
the hands of a Dominican nun, Plautilla Nelli, who also 
formed her style from them ; but she appears as a feeble, 
sentimental imitator. 

The general style of Fra Bartolommeo was followed by a 
later Florentine artist, Andrea Vanucchi, commonly called 
Andrea del Sarto,^ from his father's trade (1488-1530). In 
the works of this painter there is, however, less of the reli- 
gious seriousness of the elder master, less of his sincerity in 
the treatment of holy subjects. The pictures of Andrea, on the 
contrary, are generally characterized by a mere amiable cheer- 
fulness, a childlike innocent gaiety. The easily-known type 
of his female heads is in no way derived from the ideal, but 
is merely, as with many a painter of the fifteenth century, a 
generalising of one single individual. Neither has this artist 
a rich fancy, as is proved by his historical pictures ; but his 
numerous Madonnas are always pleasing when in his own pecu- 
liar style, and so long as his fine execution does not degenerate 
to empty mannerism. Originally Andrea was of the school of 
Pietro di Cosimo, and preserved some of the peculiarities of his 
master, particularly in his small pictures with landscape back- 
grounds. He soon, however, became independent ; his style, 
at first youthfully constrained and severe, was at a later period 
peculiarly soft and delicate in the modelling of the forms. 

Among the earliest of Andrea*s works are the frescoes which 
he executed in the court of the Compagnia dello Scalzo at 

^ Biadi, Notizie inedite della Vita d'Andrea del Sarto, raccolte da mano- 
sciitti e documenti autentici ; Firenze, 1830. — Andrea del fcJarto, von Alfred 
Reumoni; Leipzig, 1835. 
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Florence.^ All the paintings now remaining are in chiaro* 
Bcnro, and, with the exception of some allegorical figures, 
represent the history of St. John the Baptist. Those first 
painted were the Baptism of Christ, the Preaching of John, 
and the Baptism of the People. With the dry angnlar manner 
of the old school these already unite pleasing, correct drawing 
and dignity of character. The rest of these pictures belong 
to a later period of the artist's practice, and are of unequal 
merit; the last executed— the Birth of John — is, however, 
yery excellent : it is a simple, effective composition, with very 
beautiful figures. Although these paintings have suffered, 
they can yet be tolerably well made out. In consequence of 
the celebrity of these first-mentioned jfrescoes a similar work 
was intrusted to Andrea in the court of the SS. Annunziata 
at Florence. Alessio Baldovinetti had already begun the 
subject of the Nativity, and Cosimo Bosselli had also painted 
a compartment. Andrea commenced with the history of S. 
Filippo Benizzi, which he completed in five large pictures. 
These are among the most beautiful of his productions ; they 
are in some parts very simple and severe in execution, but 
have an expression of sterling dignity which is rarely found 
in his other works. One of their peculiar features is the 
beautiful landscape backgrounds. The fourth picture is 
particularly remarkable, both as regards its composition and 
the lively interest with which the story is told ; it represents 
the Death of the Saint, and a Boy Bestored to Life. The 
fifth excels in the harmony of its light and shade and colour- 
ing ; the subject is Children Healed by touching the garment 
of the Saint. Some time after Andrea painted in the same 
court the Birth of the Virgin, also an excellent work, and an 
Adoration of the Kings, with numerous figures. Another 
painting by hi'm^ in tho great court of the same convent (in 
the lunette over the entrance), is of a considerably later 
period (1626); it is known by the name of the Madonna 
del Sacco — a simple Holy Family, in which Joseph is repre- 
sented leaning on a sack. This is one of the artist's most 
celebrated works : the forms are grand, the composition has 
an agreeable repose, and. the drapery is masterly. 

* Pittuie a Fresco di Andrea del Sarto ; Firenze, 1823. 

q3 
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Before we paBS to Andrea's easel-pictures another important 
fresco most be mentioned, in the refectory of the conyent of 
S. Salvi, near Florence, of the year 1526-7. It represents 
the Last Sapper, with the usual arrangement of the figures ; 
it resembles, for instance, Leonardo da Vinci's composition, 
but is not to be compared with that work in the profound 
conception of the subject. The division of the groups is 
peculiar ; the single figures are fin^y characterized. 

The easel-pictures of Andrea are very numerous: their 
subjects are principally confined to the simple circle of Ma- 
donnas, Holy Families, and similar altarpieces ; in these his 
peculiar qualities are most freely developed. Pictures of this 
kind, belonging to his early time, are very rare. One, which 
he painted for the conyent of S. Gallo, and which is now in 
the Fitti Palace, shows a finer and deeper earnestness than is 
usual in his works : it is an Annunciation, and reminds us in 
some respects of Francia. In other pictures— in one, for 
example, of the same subject, in the same place (No. 27), the 
influence of Michael Angelo is visible— an influence which 
can hardly be said to have operated favourably on the style of 
Andrea* The most beautifiil example of this artisf s own 
manner is the Madonna di S. Francesco, in the tribune of the 
Ufdzj at Florence. The Madonna with the Child stands on a 
low altar, supported by two boy-angels ; St. Francis and St. 
John the Evangelist stand beside her : the expression of both 
the saints is bland and dignified. Among the altarpieces 
which are now in the Pitti Palace, the so-called Disputa della 
SS. Trinita is peculiarly fitted to exhibit Andrea's afiinity 
with the Venetian school. This ij3 a " Santa Conversazione " 
of six Saints. St. Augustin is speaking with the highest in- 
spiration of manner ; St. Dominic is being convinced with his 
reason, St. Francis with his heart ; St Lawrence is looking 
earnestly out of the picture; while St. Sebastian and the 
Magdalen are kneeling in front, listening devoutly. We here 
find the most admirable contrast of action and expression, 
combined with the highest beauty of execution, especially of 
colouring. A Dead Christ, with the mourners around him, 
symmetrically composed, which Andrea preferred, is rich in 
fine details. Besides these, there is a considerable number of 
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Andrea's works, all more or less excellent, in the Florentine 
galleries, especially in that of the Palazzo Fitti. 

In the year 1518 Andrea del Sarto was invited into France 
by Francis I., a great lover of Art ; for him and the great 
men of his court the master executed a number of pictures ; 
many of them still adorn the gallery of the Louvre. He was 
well received, and his remuneration was such as he could 
never have expected in Florence. Yet he was induced to leave 
France in the following year, under some pretext, by the im- 
portunities of his capricious and tyrannical wife ; and even to 
embezzle the sums intrusted to him by the king for the pur- 
chase of works of art in Italy. He afterwards deeply repented 
his folly, but never regained the favour of the king. His con- 
duct drew upon him many reproaches even in his native place, 
and the consciousness of disgrace certainly had a repressing 
influence on the free exercise of his talent. Of those pictures 
which he executed at Fontainebleau, only his principal one, a 
Carit^i., is preserved in the Louvre. This is the well-known 
group of a Mother with three Children, and (in spite of 
various injuries, and also of the destruction to which, in com- 
mon with all the other pictures in the long gallery at the 
Louvre,* it is rapidly hastening) it is still of powerful effect 
of colouring : the forms, however, are neither noble nor well 
chosen. Andrea's pictures are frequent in other galleries 
besides those of Florence and Paris: a whole collection of 
Madonnas and Holy Families, by himself and his scholars, 
is in the Borghese Palace at Eome. Some very excellent 
specimens are in Munich, Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden. But 
it is by no means to be supposed that all the works which 
bear his name are genuine. One of his last and most cele- 
brated pictures is in Dresden — the Sacrifice of Abraham- 
done in 1529. 

Marc' Antonio Franciabigio, the friend and companion of 

' The wretched condition of the pictures in the Dresden Gallery, which* 
is so much deplored, is not to be compared with the systematic iiiin of those 
in this [i&vt of the Louvre. For further information on this head we lefer 
our readers to the perpetual complaints of certain French journals, and to 
Waagen's * Paris,' p. 679. Those which survive the daily dust during the 
Exhibition, and the damp exhalations of the neic^hbouring Seine, are sure to 
be destroyed by the periodical " Restorations." Whoever wishes to see theses 
pictures must lose no time. 
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Andrea, resembles liim in manner, althongh lie never reached 
his rmveU and freedom. He painted two pictures in the court 
of the Scalzo, next to Andrea's— ^ John receiying the Blessing 
of his Parents before he goes into the Wilderness, and his 
First Meeting with the youthful Christ. In the court of the 
SS. Annunziata he painted the Marriage of the Yirgin. In 
all these works he appears a successful imitator of his Mend. 
The monks uncovered this last work before it was finished, 
which so enraged the artist that he gave the head of the 
Virgin some blows with a hammer, and was with difficulty 
prevented from destroying the whole. The traces of these 
blows remain, for neither Franciabigio nor any other artist 
would repair the injury. In his easel-pictures he is seldom 
important. 

Jacopo Carucci, commonly called Pontormo, from his native 
city, was a scholar of Andrea; his talents strongly excited 
the jealousy of his master, who forced him by injurious treat- 
ment to leave his studio. In the court of the SS. Annunziata 
Jacopo painted the Salutation, or Visit of Mary to Elizabeth : 
it has great grandeur in the forms. In the Uffizj there is 
an excellent portrait by him of Cosmo de' Medici, vivid and 
warm in colour. There are excellent portraits by this artist 
elsewhere — ^for example, in the Berlin Museum. Two other 
scholars of Andrea are not to be forgotten, Jacone and 
Domenico Puligo, who frequently took a part in the works 
of their master. The pictures of Domenico, particularly 
his numerous Holy Families (in the Borghese and Colonna 
Galleries at Home, the Pitti Palace at Florence, &c.\ are so 
much in the manner of Andrea as to be frequently mistaken 
for that painter's works, only that the natural grace of Andrea 
is here lost in vagueness and uncertainty. 

The Florentine, II Eosso, was also employed in the court 
of the SS. Annunziata with Andrea and the above-named 
artists. He painted in it an Assumption of the Virgin, an 
animated and solemn picture, less noble and less clear in 
composition, however, than the other frescoes of this place, 
and not without some indication of mannerism. .A certain 
fantastic manner, peculiar to this artist, distinguishes him 
from the rest of the Florentines. In the galleries of Florence 
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ST. ZENOBID3 RAISING A IJKAD CTiILD ; an oil paintiDg by Kidolfo Gbirlandajo, 
in the Gallery of the UflBzj at Florence page 3:5. 
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and in other parts of Italy we find many pictures by his hand; 
upon the whole, however, they are scarce even there. A 
large Madonna with saints, in the manner of Andrea del 
Sarto, is in the Pitti Palace. II Eosso spent the most active 
period of his life in France, in the service of Francis I. (under 
the name of Mfdtre Eoux), superintending the embellish- 
ments of the palace at Fontainebleau. A Salutation of the 
Virgin, of his best time, now in the Louvre, shows equally 
the influence of Fra Bartolommeo as of Andrea del Sarto. 
An Entombment in the same gallery is coldly antique and 
very mannered. 

Eidolfo Ghirlandajo, the son of Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
was an artist of extraordinary talent : he passed from the 
school of his father and uncle (David Ghirlajidajo) into that 
of Fra Bartolommeo, and there formed a beautiful manner 
of his own. When Eaphael arrived in Florence, in 1604, 
Eidolfo cultivated a close friendship with him. At a later 
period Eaphael urged him to take a part in his great works 
in the Vatican, but Eidolfo did not accede to this request. 
Two of his paintings in the Uffizj at Florence show how 
nearly at this time he kept pace with the aspiring talents of 
Eaphael. In one, St. Zenobius raises a dead boy to life ; in 
the other, the corpse of the Saint is borne to the Duomo of 
Florence : they are extremely well painted ; the heads espe- 
cially are worthy of all praise. These pictures show, perhaps, 
the highest state of perfection which the realistic school of 
Florence attained. An admirably executed Coronation of 
the Virgin, with several saints, of the year 1504, is now in 
the Louvre. A female head, in the Pitti Palace, with the 
date 1509, may be compared to some of Francia's best 
portraits. A Christ bearing the Cross, in S. Spirito at 
Florence, though somewhat superficial in execution, displays 
a very original motive : the crowd are all looking round at 
the sorrowing Virgin who is following. Eidolfo, unfortu- 
nately, afterwards deserted this honourable path, and from an 
artist became a mere mechanical painter. With Eaffaellino 
del Garbo (1476-1524), a scholar of Filippino Lippi, we 
close the series of the Florentine artists of this period. In 
this painter's earlier works there is a peculiar amiability ; he 
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has a tenderness of feeling which nearly resembles Lorenzo di 
Credi, bnt it is expressed still more elegantly. The Berlin 
Museum possesses five paintings by Ba£hellino, among which 
two large altar-pictures (Nos. 87 and 98),^ and, aboye all, 
a Madonna and Child with two angels (No. 90), are yery 
remarkable for these qualities. That dramatic power also 
which is peculiar in so high a manner to Lippi and the 
Ghirlandaj, displays itself in Baffiftellino's ^ Besurrection " in 
the Florentine Academy, especially in the figures of the four 
guards. This painter at a later period followed the modem 
direction, in which M. Angelo and Raphael had led the way ; 
but his attempts in it were not successful. Some of his later 
works are to be seen on the ceiling of the chapel of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in S. Maria sopra Minerya, at Bome. The walls are 
painted by his master Filippino Lippi. 



CHAPTEB IV. 



RAPHAEL. 



We now approach a master who again belongs -to the greatest 
of modem times — Baphael Sanzio, more properly Santi, of 
Urbino." According to Vasari, he was bom on Good Friday, 
March 28th, 1483, and died on Good Friday, April 6th, 1620. 

* Waagen, Verzeichniss der GemalJe-Sammlung des KOiiigl. Museums zu 
Berlin, 1851. 

3 Very copious literary materials. The most impoi-tant original works, 
besides the artides in Vasari's Biography, a. e — Angelo Comolli, Vita inedita 
di Raflfaello da Urbino, illustr. con note, Roma, 1790; 2nd edit., 1791. — 
Carlo Fea, Notizie intorno Raff. Sanzio da Ur. ed alcune di lui opere, etc., 
Roma, 1822. — L. Pungileone, Elogio storico di Rafl*»- Santi da Urbino, Urb. 
1829, — Quatremfere de Quincy, Hist, de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Raph*-, 
Paris, 1824 ; 2nd edition, 1833 ; translated into Italian, with important 
notes : Istoria della Vita e delle Opere di Rafaello Sanzio da Urbino, del S. 
Quatrem^rc, etc. ; voltata in Itiliano, corretta, illustrata ed ampliata per 
cura di Fi-ancesco Longhena, Milano, 1829. — Rafael als Meusch und Kiinstler, 
.von G. K. Nagler, Miinchen, 18;J6, — a compilation. Othei-s by Braun, 
Rehberg, &c. Beyond all these lanks J. D. Passavant, Rafael von Urbino u. 
sein Vater Giovanni Santi, Leipzig, 1839, 2 vols, with 14 plates; a work 
which embi-aces, with critical selection, the previous researches, explains in 
detail the works of the great painter, and, till new facts come to light, may 
be considered as having exhausted the subject. 

Further: Italienische Forschungen von C. F. von Rumohr, vol. iii. — 
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His epitaph, however, states that he died on his"* birthday, 
which, according to other accounts, also was April 6th, 1483. 
It wonld be difficult to describe BaphaeFs character in more 
appropriate words than those with which Yasari concludes 
his biography : — " O happy and blessed spirit I every one 
speaks with interest of thee ; celebrates thy deeds ; admires 
thee in thy works! Well might Fainting die when this 
noble artist ceased to live ; for when his eyes were closed she 
remained in darkness. For us who survive him it remains to 
imitate the good, nay excellent method, which he has left us 
for our guidance ; and as his great qualities deserve, and our 
duty bids us, to cherish his memory in our hearts, and keep 
it alive in our discourse by speaking of him with the high 
respect which is his due. For in fact through him we have 
the art in all its extent, colouring, and invention, carried to a 
perfection which could hardly have been looked for ; and in 
this universality let no human being ever hope to surpass him. 
And, beside this benefit which he conferred on Art as her 
true friend, he neglected not to show us how every man 
should conduct himself in all the relations of life. Among his 
rare gifts there was one which especially excites my wonder ; 
I mean, that Heaven should have granted him to infuse a 
spirit among those who lived around him so contrary to that 
which is prevalent among professional men. The painters — 
I do not allude to the humble-minded only, but to those of an 
ambitious turn, and many of this sort there are — the painters 
who worked in company with Eaphael lived in perfect har- 
mony, as if all bad feelings were extinguished in his presence, 
and every base, unworthy thought had passed from their 
minds. This friendly state of things was never so remarkable 
as in Baphael's time ; it was because the artists were at once 

Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, etc. — Passavant, Kunstreise durch England und 
Belgien : — etc. 

Outlines in Landon s Vies et (Euvres, etc. : — a great number, but unfortu- 
nately not chosen with sufficient discrimination. — Bonnemaison, Suite d*etudt>s 
calquees et dessinees d'apr^ cinq tableaux de Rapliael ; Paris, 1818. Very 
useful as studies : — etc. 

Catalogues of the Engravings after Raphael's works: — Nachrichten von 
Kiinstlern und Eiinstsachen ; vol. ii., Leipzig, 1769, p. 315, etc. — Catalogue 
des Estampes gravies d'apr^ liafael: par Tauriscus Eubceus (the Arcadiaa 
designation of Count Lepel) ; Francfort sur le M., 1819 — etc. 
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subdued by his obliging manners and by his surpassing merit, 
but more than all by the spell of his natural character, which 
was so benevolent, so fall of affectionate kindness, that not only 
men, but even the very brutes, respected him. It is said that, 
if any painter of his acquaintance, or even any stranger, asked 
him for a drawing which could be of use to him, Baphael 
would leave his work to assist him. He always had a great 
number of artists employed for him, helping them and teach^ 
ing them with the kindness of a fieither to his children rather 
than as a master directing his scholars. For which reason it 
was observed he never wont to court without being accom- 
panied from his very door by perhaps fifty painters, all clever 
in their way, who had a pleasure in thus attending him to do 
him honour. In short, he lived as a sovereign rather than as 
a painter. And thus, O Art of Fainting I thou too couldst 
then account thyself most happy, since an artist was thine, 
who, by his skill and by his moral excellence, exalted thee to 
the highest heaven I" 

Although we cannot here enter into the consideration of the 
extravagant and partial appreciation of BaphaeP implied 
in this passage, so evidently to the disadvantage of all other 
artists, but which is quite in accordance with the spirit of the 
present age, we must acknowledge that in this description 
we find the essential points which form the groundwork of 
Baphael's art. Yasari paints him as a magician, whose pre- 
sence diffuses joy and happiness, makes the marvellous pos- 
sible, and effects the closest union between the most opposite 
minds. This magic power is the spirit of beauty, which 
filled his whole being and shines through all his creations. 
A beautiful and harmonious development of form is his first 
aim, but not in the restrictive sense in which it was studied by 
the masters of the fifteenth century. In Baphael, beauty of 
form is the expression of elevation of mind, and of the utmost 
purity of soul. In Leonardo da Vinci, the chief aim appears 

1 The greatness of Raphael, compared with other artists, is not so much in 
kind a«i in degree. No master has left so many really excellent works as he 
whose days were eo early numbered ; in none has there been observed so tittle 
that is unpleasiiig. His pure and noble character again places him in the 
first rank among artists. But this should not prevent us from admitting 
the successful efforts and high original qualities of other masters. 
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to have been a characteristic and thorough expression of the 
theme he had to treat; in Michael Angelo, we remark a 
peculiar, grand, subjective mode of conception: in both, 
beauty of form is to be considered as a secondary element : — 
it is the reverse in Baphael; This tendency may be distinctly 
observed in some of his works, where the subjects prescribed 
to him were perhaps less suited to the tendency of his mind ; 
in these, detached parts are often more attractive than the 
whole, and the accessory figures, represented with all the 
truth of nature, excite a stronger interest than the principal 
subject of the picture. 

Like most of .the great masters of the time, Baphael's activity 
was not confined to a single department : in the history of 
art, he also fills an important place as an architect, and had 
begun important researches into the architectural remains of 
Boman antiquity. One of the finest statues of modem Borne ' 
is ascribed to him, not only in design or model, but in the 
execution in marble. But all his other qualities were eclipsed 
by his predominant talent for painting, and it is more espe* 
cially in this art that we find the development of his powers 
aided in the happiest manner by the circumstances in which 
he was placed. We shall trace this peculiar progress in its 
most important steps. 

Baphael was the son of Giovanni Sanzio, or De' Santi, of 
Urbino (who has been mentioned among the painters allied to 
the Umbrian school). He received his first education as an 
artist from his father, whom, however, he lost in his eleventh 
year. For the history of this part of his life there are only 
conjectures. As early as 1495 Baphael probably entered the 
school of Pietro Perugino, at Perugia, where he remained till 
about his twentieth year. Of the works painted by him before 
he entered this school we know nothing with certainty. At 
Urbino a Madonna is ascribed to him, said to have been 

1 The Jonah ia the Cappella Chigi, in S. M. del Popolo. Passavant's 
I'easons (i. 249) for ascribing the execution to Raphael appear tolerably 
convincing. As regards also the Boy u^ion a Dolphin, of which a plaster cast 
is in the Mengs Gallery at Dresden, see Passavaut, i. 250/ and Kunstbl., 
1837, No. 62. [The original statue of the Boy borne by a Dolphin is now 
in Ireland. See the Penny Magazine, July 17, 1841, where a woodcut of it 
is given. On the statues in the Chigi chapel, see £astlake*s Contributions to 
the Literature of the Fine Arts, p. 257, note. — Ed.] 
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painted on the court-wall of his father's dwelling ; it is now 
preserved in a room of the same honse. It has been recog- 
nised, however, as the work of his father. A circular picture 
of a Holy Family, in the sacristy of 8, Andrea * at Urbino, 
appears to be an imitation from one of his latest works. A 
Madonna in distemper, in S. Ohiara at Urbino, is by Ingegno, 
so that nothing certain remains of his earliest time. The 
first traces of Baphael's exertions in the school of Perugino 
are supposed to be observable in several pictures by this 
master, who availed himself of the help of his gifted scholar 
in the execution of his works. The Resurrection, in the 
Vatican, may, as we have observed before, be almost entirely 
by the hand of Baphael. Another work of this kind is a 
beautiful altarpiece, formerly in the Certosa at Pavia, now 
in the palace of the Duca Melzi at Milan ; one of the side- 
panels in particular, representing an angel with Tobias, is of 
surpassing beauty. In the Adoration of the new-bom Infant, 
in the Vatican, a work of Perugino's school, executed by 
several hands, the figure of Joseph is at all events by Raphael, 
perhaps also one of the front group. On the other hand, his 
participation in the frescoes of the Sala del Cambio at Perugia, 
and in the Adoration of the Kings in Citt^ della Pieve, is 
more than doubtfuL 

The first independent works by Raphael (about 1500) which 
can be identified as such are the two sides (now separated) of 
a church flag in S. Trinitk zu Oitta di Castello, representing 
the Trinity with two saints praying, and the Creation of Eve ; 
also an altarpiece executed for the same town—a Crucifixion 
with four saints, formerly in Cardinal Fesch's gallery at 
Rome, now in that of Lord Ward in London. Both works - 
are entirely in Perugino's style, though already surpassing 
him in intelligence of expression. In the last-named picture, 
the childlike beauty of the St. John, and the deep, sacred 

^ [The first of the above-named pictures, representing a Madonna and 
Sleeping Child, is a work by Giovanni Santi, much repainted. It is, however, 
intere.^ting, from the great probability that the composition was taken directly 
fiom nature, abd that the artist's wife, Magia Cinrla, and their only surviving 
son, Raphael, were the originals. The circular picture in S. Andrea is partly 
copied, by an unknown hand, from one of Haphaers latest works — the Holy 
Family, now in the Louvre, painted for Francis I. See Passavant, Rafael von 
Urbino, i. 41, 42.— Ed.] 
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grief of the Madonna, are given with indescribable intengUy. 
Various easel-pictures are also attributed, with more or less 
certainty, to Eaphael alone during this time. They bear 
the general stamp of the Umbrian school, but in its highest 
beauty. The tender, enthusiastic sentimentality which is the 
general characteristic of this school, may be said to harmonize 
well with the character of generous youth. So long as works 
of art done under such an influence seem to breathe the fresh 
aspirations of the youthful mind, they must of necessity appear 
true and pure ; but when, at an advanced period of life, this 
sentiment and aspiration are not ripened into depth of cha- 
racter and energetic decision, then does this youthful tender- 
ness, as we have before remarked in the instance of the 
Umbrian masters, necessarily degenerate into constraint, and 
become mere manner and mechanism. The foundation of a 
noble manhood, undeveloped as it is in the early works of 
Eaphael, is nevertheless apparent in his pure and clear con- 
ceptions; his youthful efforts are essentially youthful, and 
seem to contain the earnest of a high development. This it 
is which invests his early productions with so peculiar and 
great an interest. A few may be mentioned which are tole- 
rably well authenticated. First, some Madonnas; two are 
in the Berlin Museum. In the one, the Madonna reads in a 
book; the Child on her lap holds a goldfinch in his hand (1).* 
The attitude of the mother is unaffected and simple ; the per- 
fectly oval countenance has an expression of peace and repose 
— not free, however, from constraint ; the Child is not beau- 
tiful; the forms are as yet awkwardly rendered; the attitude 
is affected.* A second picture of perhaps two years earlier 
date, with heads of St. Francis and St. Jerome introduced 
below the Virgin (3), is better. Here the countenance of 
the Madonna, who turns affectionately to the Child with an 
expression of the deepest, most fervent feeling, is equally 

^ [In order to enable the reader to identify each Madonna picture, we add the 
number colrresponding with that in the illustration. — Ed.] 

2 Between these two pictures Passavant places (ii. 14) the small pictures 
of various Predellas : a Baptism of Christ, and a Resurrection, in the Munich 
Gallery — an Adoration of the Kings, in the castle of Christiansburg, near 
Copenhagen — the Sacrifices of Cain and Abel, in Mr. Emerson's possession in 
London — and others. 
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tender and gentle as in the other picture, and is free from its 
defects ; the figure of the Child is better drawn ; the heads of 
the two saints are very excellent, with a character of gentle- 
ness and piety. The general arrangement is agreeably and 
judiciously contriyed, and the picture is executed with great 
softness and warmth. Similar to it, but much more finished, 
is a small round picture of the Madonna in the Casa Gon- 
nestabile (4) at Perugia. The Virgin (a half-figure) stands 
in a landscape, reading, while the Child in her arms also 
looks into the book. The head of the Virgin indicates a pro- 
gressive development of the freest, finest kind; the Child, 
too, is lovely. It is a miniature painting of inexpressibly 
delicate and beautiful execution. Of somewhat earlier date, 
probably, was the Madonna of the Countess Anna Alfani at 
Perugia, also one of the loveliest pictures of this style. The 
Virgin, with her eyes cast down in humility, is holding the 
Child, who is standing upon her lap : above are two cherub 
heads. 

Next to these may \)e mentioned a large altarpiece — an 
Adoration of the Kings (not painted later than 1503), which 
has passed from the Ancajani feunily of Spoleto to the Berlin 
Museum. The general motives of this rich composition re- 
semble the Umbrian school, in the treatment of similar sub- 
jects ; the same resemblance is observable in the attitudes of 
the figures, and in the management of the drapery ; but the 
heads are remarkable for a peculiar refinement, and the forms 
have great purity and delicacy. The Child lies on a coverlet 
on the ground, in the middle of the picture. Infiintine love- 
liness is pleasingly developed in its form. On one side, where 
the stall is, the mother reverentially kneels, and next to her, 
two beautiful angels, like attendants, kneel likewise; St. 
Joseph stands behind her. On the other side the kings ap- 
proach with a numerous retinue ; the first, dignified and serious, 
is already kneeling down : the vivacity of youth expressed in 
the head of the youngest king is very interesting: three 
graceful angels, borne on clouds, are singing above these 
groups. A rich arabesque frame encloses the whole : in the 
upper comers are represented two sibyls ; in the lower, two 
saints. This picture is painted in distemper (a guazzo)^ on 
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canvas, and has, alas I suffered so much from damp that the 
colours are not only faded, but in some parts have fallen 
off, leaving the well-felt preparatory outline visible.* A 
picture very similar to this in composition is in the gallery of 
the Vatican. The Virgin kneels on one side of the Infant, 
Joseph on the other ; in the middle distance are the shepherds; 
in the background the kings advance to worship. The picture 
appears, however, to have come from the studio of Perugino, 
for, though we recognise the hand of Eaphael in some parts, 
in others that of Lo Spagna and other less important artists is 
visible.* Another important picture of this time, which shows 
the progress of the young painter, is the Coronation of the 
Virgin, painted fOT the church of S. Francesco at Perugia, in 
1503, but now in the Vatican. In the upper part, Christ 
and the Madonna are throned on clouds and surrounded by 
angels with musical instruments; underneath, the disciples 
stand around the empty tomb. In this lower part of the 
picture there is a very evident attempt to give the figures 
more life, motion, and enthusiastic expression than was before 
attempted in the school (for instance in the beautiful heads of 
three youths looking upwards), an effort which, owing to the 
want of complete practical mastery, has occasioned several 
failures and not a little mannerism, though unquestionably 
with some beautiful exceptions. The Christ, in expression at 
least, is unsuccessful ; but the head, figure, and mien of the 
Virgin are modest and beautiful. The predella was adorned 
with elegant miniature-like pictures of the Annunciation, the 
Adoration of the Kings, and the Presentation in the Temple : 
they are in the same gallery.' 

^ See Di*. Waagen, ' Uber dns Gemalde Raphnels aus dem Hause Ancajani/ 
ia the Mui^eum *' Blatter fiir bildende Kunst," 1834, No. 18. Doubts have 
been raised as to whether this picture is entirely by Raphael. In point of 
composition it belongs unquestionably to the school, which is proved by the 
pictare in the Vatican, and also by other school pictures of the same subject, 
only that it is finer and better understood here than in the ' repetitions. 
Setting this aside, however, and granting that the very conventional character 
of the dra})ery tells against our argument, yet there is no question that the 
exquisitely lieautit'ul and intellectual heads are the work of Raphael, since 
neither his master nor his fellow-pupils could have created such. 

' [The head of Joseph is probably by Raphael. — Ed.] 

' For other smaller works of this description, see Passavant, i. 69, and 
ii. 25. 
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The works of Raphael, in conjunction with Pinturicchio, in 
the Libreria of the Dnomo at Siena, also belong to this period. 
But his participation in this undertaking appears to have been 
limited to some designs : two beantifal drawings by him for 
these subjects are still preserved; one is in the Uffizj at 
Florence; the other in the Oasa Baldeschi at Perugia. Thej 
are greatly superior in delicacy of feeling, grace, and freedom 
to the paintings in the Libreria ; thus proving that Baphael 
could have had no share in the execution of the latter! 

After these works Raphael appears to have quitted the 
school of Perugino and to have commenced an independent 
career : he executed at this time some pictures in the neigh- 
bouring town of Citt^ di Castello. With all the features of 
the Umbrian school, they already show the freer impulse of 
his own mind, — a decided effort to individualize. The most 
excellent of these, and the most interesting example of this 
first period of Raphael's development, is the Marriage of the 
Virgin (Lo Sposalizio), inscribed with his name, and the date 
1504, and at present in the Brera at Milan. The arrange- 
ment is simple and beautiful : — Mary and Joseph stand oppo- 
site to each other in the centre ; the high priest, between them, 
joins iiieir hands ; Joseph is in the act of placing the ring on 
the finger of the bride ; beside Mary is a group of the virgins 
of the Temple ; near Joseph are the suitors, who break their 
barren wands, — ^that which Joseph holds in his hand has blos- 
somed into a lily, which, according to the legend, was the 
sign that he was the chosen one.^ In the background is the 
lofty Temple, adorned with a peristyle.* With much of the stiff- 
ness and constraint of the old school, the figures are noble 
and dignified; the countenances, of the sweetest style of 
beauty, are expressive of a tender, enthusiastic melancholy, 
which lends a peculiar charm to this subject, inappropriate as 
it is in more animated representations. 



2 fx] 



ESee the Flos Sanctorum and Erang. Maria. — Eo.] 
This beautiful architectural design, it appeftrs, was copied (but very- 
much improved) from a picture of the same subject by Perugino, now in the 
Museum of Caen in Normandy. The geuei-al form and proportions were 
probably suggested in the first instance by Brunelleschi*s design for the 
octagon (externally sixteen-sided) chapel of the Scolari annexed to the dinrch 
degl* Angeli at Florence ; the building itself remained uuHnished. — Ed.] 




THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIROIN ; by Rarhael, now in the Brera at :Milan 

page 331. 
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In the year 1504 Eaphael painted a Christ on the Mount 
of Olives, at Urbino, a picture of noble composition and of 
the most delicate execution, now in the possession of Prince 
Gabrielli at Eome.^ It is remarkable here to observe how 
obviously Eaphael was constrained by the limits prescribed 
by his school. Judas and his myrmidons are here sweet and 
dignified forms, who seem to harbour anything but violence 
and treachery in their hearts. The two graceful little pictures 
also, in the Louvre, St. George and St, Michael, appear to 
have been painted at this time for the Duke of Urbino : St. 
George, a noble and slender figure on a white horse, is 
attacking the dragon with his sword, having already trans- 
fixed him with his lance. In the landscape in the back- 
ground is the figure of the liberated princess. The beautiful 
and youthful figure of the Archangel Michael, clad in armour, 
is represented treading on the neck of the dragon and striking 
at him with his sword. In the dark landscape we see monsters 
of every kind, condemned souls plagued by demons, and a 
burning town according to the 8th and 23rd books of Dante's 
Inferno. The execution of both these little pictures is very 
careful, but at the same time light and bold. The St. George 
has been much injured and is much overpai^ted. The Knight 
dreaining, a small picture, formerly in the possession of Lady 
Sykes, and now in the National Gallery at London, is sup- 
posed to have been painted a year earlier. It represents a 
youth in armour lying sleeping under a laurel, with a female 
form on each side. The one in a crimson robe is offering 
him a book and a sword; the other, richly dressed, is pre- 
senting flowers as symbols of the pleasures of life. This is 
one of the finest allegories in the manner of Giorgione. 

In the autumn of the year 1504 Eaphael went to Florence.' 
Tuscan art had at this period attained its highest perfection, 
and the most celebrated artists were there contending for the 
palm. New examples were offered to the aspiring spirit of 
youth, and pointed out the path to excellence. A new sera 

* [Now in England, in the possession of Mr. Coningham. — Ed.] 
2 A record quoted by Gaye, Cartegg. 2, p. 68, proves that Perugino also 
spent part of the summer of 1505 at Florence. According to a note of certain 
expenses, ib. p. 89, it would seem that Leonardo da Vinci at all events visited 
Florence in the summer of 1505, and Michael Angelo the same. . 
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now commences in Rapliaers development : from this period 
begins his emancipation from the confined manner of Peru- 
gino's school ; the youth now ripened into independent man- 
hood, and acquired the free mastery of form. If the earlier 
works of Eaphael are the expression of his own mild spirit, 
the greater part of those which immediately follow are charac- 
terized by an unconstrained and cheerful conception of life.' 

At this time the celebrated Madonna del Granduca (5) is 
said to have been executed* This, though generally displayed 
in the^Pitti gallery, is the private possession of the Grand 
Ducal family of Tuscany. Here the Madonna holds the In&nt 
tranquilly in her arms, and looks down in deep thought. 
Although slightly and very simply painted, especially in the 
nude, this picture excels all Raphael's previous Madonnas in 
that wonderful charm which only the realisation of a profound 
thought could produce. We feel that no earlier painter had 
ever understood to combine such free and transcendent beauty 
with an expression of such deep foreboding. This picture is 
the last and highest condition of which Perugino's type was 
capable. 

The Madonna also belonging to the Duke of Terra Nuova 
at Naples appears to have been the creation of this time. 
The Virgin is represented sitting in a rocky landscape, with 
the Child on her lap, who, together with the little Baptist, is 
holding a scroll. A third child is leaning at the Virgin's 
knee, gazing tenderly up at the infant Saviour. 

EaphaeFs visit to Florence must, however, have been but 
of short duration,* for in the succeeding year we find him 

^ The influence of the cartoons by Leonardo and Michael Angelo is alluded 
to at p. 286. On Eaphael's relation to Fra Bartolommeo, see p. 318 ; to 
Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, p. 325. 

2 Here it will be right to mention that fresco of the Last Supper, disco- 
vered in October, 1845, in what was formerly the convent of S. Ouofrio at 
Florence (Via Faenza, No. 4771), although we have not yet been able to 
decide in our own mind whether it be really a work of Raphael's. The 
question of its genuineness has brought forward many estimable authorities 
tor and against, to whom we should much prefer merely to refer the reader, 
were it not that the view of RaphaeFs whole course of development depends 
too much on this at all events very Interesting fresco for us to withhold such 
opinions as we have formed. 

The first general impression caused by this picture is, that it is a work ot 
Pinturicchio— or one of not purely Florentine origin, but combined of mixed 
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employed on several large works in Perugia ; these show for 
the £rst time the influence of the Florentine art in the purity, 
fulness, and intelligent treatment of form ; at the same time 
many of the motives of the Peruginesque school are still 
■ apparent. The first of these works which claims our notice 
was that executed for the convent of S. Antonio of Padua, at 
Perugia, once in the possession of the Colonna family at 
Eome, now in the royal palace at Naples (8).* It represents 
the Madonna and Child on a throne, in a heavy style of archi- 
tecture, adorned with a canopy. On the steps of the throne 
the little St. John worships the infant Christ, who hlesses him, 
while the Virgin gently draws him nearer. The infant Christ, 

Pemginesque and Florentine influences. An unprepared spectator would 
scarcely suppose it to be the production of Raphael, l^ot only do the some- 
what broad heads differ materially from the type of his Coronation of the 
Virgin, of his Sposalizio, and his fresco at S. Severo — not only is the fii-m and 
well-practised handling utterly opposed to Raphael's early timid touch (see, 
for example, the fresco at S. Severo), but the composition is in itself an argu- 
ment against the supposition. It is psychologically improbable that Raphael, 
impressed as he was with the most powerful works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and also perhaps with those of Michael Angelo, should, at the moment when 
his artistic tendencies were most strongly excited in a new direction, have 
resigned himself passively to the old traditional mode of representing this 
subject — ^a mode which the Ghirlandaj had practised — apd that at a time when 
the fame of Leonardo's Last Supper had spread far and wide, and sketches 
or descriptions must, at all events, have i-eached him. Granting even the 
reading of the very doubtful inscription on the upper border of the robe of 
the St. Thomas, viz. ** R(a)PH(ael) UR(binus) UD et V," it proves nothing 
for the whole picture, but can only be taken as evidence in favour of that 
separate and certainly extremely beautiful head. In other cases, for instance, 
in the church flag of Citt^ di Castello, in la Belle Jardiniere, &c., Raphael has 
not hesitated to inscribe his name upon the robe of the principal figure, even 
though it were that of the First Person of the Trinity, External evidence also 
makes the idea of Raphael's being the author of this work almost incredible. 
Florence, in the year 1505, overflowed with native talent, and, in part, of the 
fiiTSt order — with professors who were very tenacious of the intrusion even of 
distinguished foreign aitists, to say nothing of one who, in that circle at least, 
was an unknown youth. Besides this, the short period of Raphael's first 
visit to Florence must have been employed with other things, and not with 
an extensive work which would have engrossed him exclusively. A new 
world of works of art, from Masaccio's frescoes to the latest and finest pro- 
ductions of his contemporanes, lay suddenly open before him ; and if there was 
one period of his life in which we may be sure that new impressions were 
working actively in his mind, it was this. 

Meanwhile the history of art can only gain by investigations of this kind : 
a ti*uly conclusive argument, whatever it may be, will be willingly admitted 
by every one. 

1 Rumohr assigns a somewhat earlier date to this picture. Ital. Forsih. 
iii. 32. 
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at the request of the sisterhood, is clothed in a little shirt. On 
the sides are St. Peter, St. Catherine, St. Paul, and St. Doro- 
thea.^ In the lunette over the picture is God the Father — a 
half-figure, with two adoring angels, one on each side. The 
draperies in this picture, particularly in the powerful figures 
of the apostles, are already more free and broad : the heads of 
the men are dignified, those of the women tender and earnest, 
particularly that of Si Catherine, which is full of grace : the 
two children are beautifully artless. The small subjects of 
the predella are now dispersed. The Christ on the Mount of 
Olives is in the collection of Mr. Samuel Eogers, in London ; 
the Christ bearing his Cross at Mr. Miles's of Leigh Court ; and 
the Dead Christ lamented by the Women and the Disciples, 
in the possession of Mr. Whyte, of Barron Hill, Derbyshire.* 

Two other pictures are inscribed with the date 1505 : one 
an altarpiece for the church of the Serviti at Perugia, now 
at Blenheim Castle, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough. It 
represents the Madonna and Child on a throne, with St. John 
the Baptist and St. Nicholas of Bari (9)-=^a picture of sur- 
passing beauty and dignity. Besides theitdreamy intensity of 
feeling of the school of Perugia, we p^ceiye here the aim at 
a greater freedom and truth of nature, founded on thorough 
study. The centre picture of the predella— the Preaching of 
St. John the Baptist — is at Bowood, the seat of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne* (The small, so-called Pieta, belonging to 
Count Tosi at Brescia, representing the risen Saviour with the 
crown of thorns, and in the act of benediction, appears also to 
belong to the year 1505. The picture is charmingly executed 
and in good preservation.) 

The second is a fresco of some size in the lunette of a 
chapel in S. Severe at Perugia. Christ is in the centre, with 
the dove of the Holy Spirit above and two youthful angels 
beside him. Over the group is God the Father, with two 

1 [According to Passavant, St. Rosalia. Both are generally crowned with 
roses, but St. Dorothea has sometimes a sword, and St. Rosalia is usuallj 
dressed as a nun. — Ed.] 

2 [The Dead Christ passed from the possession of Count Rechberg to that 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and then became the property of Mr. Whyte, of 
Barron Hill. Two single figures in the predella, St. Francis and St. Anthony 
of Padua, aie in the Dulwich Gallery. — Ed.] 




Rjiphafcre first fresco ; painted in S. Severe at Perugia pa§e 3 i-^ 
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angels; this part of the picture is much injured. On each 
side of the middle group, and somewhat lower, aije three saints, 
seated. It is a very grand composition, and reminds us, on 
the one hand, of Fra Bartolommeo's now ruined fresco in S. 
Maria Nuova at Florence, as well as of older paintings, and 
on the other it may be considered as the original of the upper 
portion of Eaphael's own celebrated * Disputa ' in the Vatican.* 
The figures of the saints are very dignified : the Christ is 
beautiful, and with a mild expression; and the angels— at 
least the one on the left of the Saviour, folding his hands 
on his breast— most interesting and graceful. The drapery, 
although still severe, is well executed in grand lines and 
masses. The painting has unfortunately suffered materially, 
and the upper group is almost entirely* destroyed. Under it is 
a niche, on each side of which are three saints, painted by 
Perugino in 1521, and painfully showing the weakness of the 
surviving master. 

After finishing these works Eaphael appears to have re- 
txtmed to Florence, where he remained (with the exception of 
some visits to Urbino and Perugia *) until the middle of the 
year 1508. The early paintings executed during this period 
l)etray, as might be expected, many reminiscences of the 
Peruginesque school, both in conception and execution : the 
later ones follow in all essential respects the general style of 
the Florentines of this time. 

One of the earliest of these is the Holy Family with the 
Palm-tree (12), formerly in the Orleans collection, and now 
in the gallery of the Earl of EUesmere, in London. It is a 
round picture : the Madonna sits under a fan-palm, holding 
the infant Christ on her lap ; Joseph kneeling presents flowers 
to him. This last figure is either by an inferior hand, or has 
been entirely painted over. 

To this picture may be added the Virgin in the Meadow 
(11), in the Belvedere gallery at Vienna. The Madonna is 
here represented in a beautiful landscape, and with both hands 
supports the infant Christ, who stands before her : she turns 

' [The subject of Theology, painted by Raphael in the Vatican, and generally 
called the * Disputa (del Sacramento).* — Ed.] 

^ [And perhaps Bologna : see Passavant, i. 95. — Ed.] 

B 2 
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with looks of love to the little St. John, who kneeling at the 
side offers a reed cross to his companion : — a picture of tender 
grace and sweetness, which shows the influence of Leonardo 
more than that of any other master in the expression * of the 
heads, in the forms of the children, and even in the drapery, 
and in the deep browmsh tones of the landscape. Two other 
pictures show a close afiBjiity with this composition — the one is 
the Madonna del Cardellino (10), in the tribune of the U£&zj 
at Florence : here the little St John presents a goldfinch to 
the infant Christ ; hence the name of the picture. The form 
and countenance of the Madonna are of the purest beauty ; 
her whole soul seems to breathe holiness and peace. John 
also is extremely sweet ; but the figure of the infant Christ 
does not fulfil the artisf s intention, which appears to have 
been to represent the seriousness and dignity of a divine being 
in a childlike form ; both the figure and expression are rather 
stiff and affected. The third of these pictures is the so-named 
Belle Jardiniere (21), inscribed 1607, in the gallery of the 
Louvre. It belongs to the latter part of EaphaeFs residence 
in Florence. In composition it certainly resembles the two 
last mentioned, but all that was unsatisfactory and incomplete 
in them has here disappeared. The sweetest cheerfulness, 
grace, and innocence breathe from this picture. The Madonna 
sits among flowering shrubs, as in a garden (whence, perhaps, 
the name of the picture) ; Christ stands at her knee, while 
St. John kneels in childlike devotion. Unfortunately, the 
picture has been much injured, and is much overpainted. An 
old copy, which in later times has passed through many hands, 
is falsely given out as the original, and is probably the work 
of a Flemish artist. 

It is interesting to observe Baphael's progress in the small 
pictures which he paiuted in Florence — half-figures of the 
Madonna with the Child in her arms. In this instance, again, 
the earliest of the series are characterized by the deepest, 
tenderest feeling, while a freer and more cheerful enjoyment 
of life is apparent in the later ones. The Madonna della 
Casa Tempi, in Florence (17), now in the Munich Gallery, is 
the first of this series. Here the Virgin is tenderly pressing 
the Child, who nestles closely to her, and appears to whisper 
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words of endearment In this picture (14), now in the pos- 
session of M. Delessert, at Paris, the Madonna is represented 
standing : in the three following she is sitting. In one, the 
infant Christ looks ont of the picture ; he sits on the Ma- 
donna's lap and holds by the bosom of her dress. The most 
simple of these is a small picture originally in the Orleans 
Gallery, and which was some years ago in the possession of 
. M. Neuwenhuys, of London. In the highly executed but very 
spirited picture from the Colonna palace (20) at Eome, and 
now in the Berlin Museum, the same childlike sportiveness, 
the same maternal tenderness, are developed with more harmo- 
nious refinement. The third, in the possession of Earl Oowper, 
at Panshanger (19), and inscribed with the year 1508, borders 
on mannerism in the forward boyish expression of the Child ; 
the countenance of the Madonna is, however, extremely 
sweet.' The fine composition of the Madonna with the Pink 
(16), the original of which is not known, belongs also, doubt- 
less, to this Florentine time. The Virgin is holding the Child 
upon her lap, who is in lively action, and reaches gaily towards 
the pink, which she is giving to him. In the background is a 
window through which we see into the open air. A school pic- 
ture of this subject was in the possession of the Cav. Camuccini 
— an excellent, but apparently free repetition, probably by 
Sassoferrato, is in the collection of Herr Maglin at Basle. 

A larger representation of a Holy Family (16), belonging 
to the middle time of Eaphael's Florentine period, is in the 
Munich Gallery. In the composition of this picture we 
observe a particular study of artificial grouping. On one 
side of the picture the Madonna, half kneeling^ half sitting, 
leans over toward the other figures ; before her is the infant 
Christ : on the other side is Elizabeth in a similar attitude, 
and before her the little St. John : behind the women stands 
Joseph ; thus completing the group in a strictly pyramidal 
shape.* Although this disposition appears somewhat formal, 

* [Another Madonna and Child, of an earlier date I'perhaps 1 505), is in the 
same collection. See Passavant, Kafeel von Urbino, ii. 37. — Kd.] 

2 This extreme regularity may have been less perceptible before two groups 
of infant angels* heads in the upper part of the picture were removed, after 
having been spoilt by a so-called restoration in the Diisseldorf Gallery. In 
the Coreini Palace at Kome there is a Holy Family attributed to Fra Barto- 
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and althoagh the picture in other respects betrays an imper- 
fect practice, yet even here there are many beautiful parts ; 
and the playful affection of the children, on whom the parents 
look down, not without variety of action, at least accounts for 
a unity of feeling corresponding with the regularity of the 
arrangement. 

Another Holy Family, half-figures, in the Gallery of the 
Hermitage of St. Petersburg (13) — to judge from the en-, 
graving — also appears to belong to this period. There is an 
evident leaning toward the direct imitation which charac- 
terized the naturalistic in the head of St. Joseph looking 
down on the Child, which is no longer observable in the 
later works of Eaphael, and may probably be ascribed to the 
influence of his friend Fra Bartolommeo. In the Oratory of 
the Escurial there is a Madonna, with the Child seated upon 
a Lamb (23), after a motive by Leonardo, while Joseph, 
leaning upon a stafi^ is looking on. The picture is only 
underpainted, and is probably one of those which Eaphael at 
his departure from Bome left unfinished. 

One of the best pictures of the latter part of this Florentine 
period is the St. Catherine in the possession of Mr. Beckford,' 
formerly in the Aldobrandini Gallery at Home. The saint, a 
half-figure, stands leaning on the wheel, and looks up with 
heavenly enthusiasm to the ray of light descending upon her. 

Few even of the great masters have succeeded in giving this 
expression with so much truth, life, and interest. 

Besides these pictures, intended more for the purpose of 
domestic devotion, Eaphael executed two large altar-pictures 
at Florence. One is the Madonna di Pescia (22), or del Bal- 
dacchino, in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. The Madonna 
and Child are on a throne : on one side stand St. Peter and 

lomraeoy of almost the same composition, only without the St. Anna, so that 
the gvoup, which is well united in the Munich picture, here seems to fall 
asunder. The pnoiity of composition belongs unquestionably to Raphael, and 
I am tempted to think that the picture in the Corsini Palace, on account of 
its mannered execution, is not by Bai-tolommeo, but imitated from Raphael by 
one of his scholars. 

1 [The term naturcUisti is applied by Italian, and naturalistas by Spanish 
wi'itera on Art, to painters of vanous schools, who imitated nature without 
sufficient selection. — Ed.] 

2 [Now in the National Gallery.— Ed.] 
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St. Bruno; on the other, St. Anthony and St. Augustine; at the 
foot of the throner two boy-angels hold a strip of parchment 
with musical notes inscribed on it ; over the throne is a canopy 
(haldctcchino), the curtains of which are held by two flying 
angels. The picture is not deficient in the solemn majesty 
suited to a church subject; the drapery of the saints, par- 
ticularly that of St. Bruno, is very grand ; in other respects, 
however, the taste of the naturalisti prevails, and the heads 
are in general devoid of nobleness and real dignity. In the 
colour of the flesh the picture forcibly reminds us of Fra 
Bartolommeo. Eaphael left it unfinished in Florence ; and in 
this form, with an appearance of finish which is attributable 
to restorations, it has descended to us. 

The second altar-picture, the Entombment of Christ, painted 
for the church of S. Francesco at Perugia, is now in the 
Borghese gallery at Eome. The picture is divided into two 
groups: on the left, the body of the Saviour is borne to 
the grave by two men, with great energy of action. Next to 
the body are Mary Magdalen, Peter, and John, variously ex- 
pressing the deepest sympathy. On the right, supported by 
women, the Madonna sinks down fainting. This is the first of 
RaphaeVs compositions in which an historical subject is dra- 
matically developed; but, as regards this aim, the task exceeded 
the powers of the youthful master. The composition wants 
repose and unity of effect ; the movements are frequently ex- 
aggerated and mannered. The evidence of emotion, which in 
single heads is powerfully expressed, does not in all appear 
to be the immediate ebullition of feeling.* But the body of 
the Saviour is extremely beautiful; the noble and harmonious 
forms, the expression of a sublime sorrow in the head falling 
back, place this figure among the greatest master- works. The 
execution of the picture is beautiful but severe. The lunette, 
containing the First Person of the Trinity with upraised 
hands, among angels, is now placed above an altarpiece 

* [Rumohr (Ital. Forsch. iii. 70) also appears dissatisfied with this picture. 
Its imperfections, if any must be admitted, are to be attributed partly to 
the subject, which, as the .author observes, was new to the great artist, and 
cost him unusual efforts, as is apparent from the great number of drawings 
and studies for the picture still remaining. Raphael was twenty-four years of 
age when it was done. — Ed.] 
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by Orazio AlfEini, in the chnrcli of S. Francesco at Pemgia. 
The subjects of the predella are in the gallery of the Vatican. 
They are small chiaroscuro pictures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, in circular medallions, with genii at their side — 
graceful, pleasing compositions, light and spirited in execu- 
tion. 

A third large altarpiece, from the cathedral of Pisa, existed 
a few years ago in Mr. Solly's collection at London.^ It con- 
tains t^e Assumption of the Virgin, with St. John, St. Philip, 
Si Paul, and St. Francis standing and kneeling round the 
graye below. The composition belongs decidedly to Baphaers 
Florentine period, though his execution is probably limited to 
the St. John and St. Francis, and the heads of the cherubinu 
The rest may have been finished by Eidolfo Ghirlandajo. 

As early as 1 506 Baphael painted for the Duke of Urbino 
another St. George, which recalls in many ways the first little 
picture ; only here the Dragon is killed by the spear alone, 
and the Princess, instead of fleeing, is on her knees. At this 
time the picture is hanging with an ever-burning lamp before 
the large portrait of the Emperor Alexander, in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg.* 

Baphael's earliest mythological piece, to which he was pro- 
bably incited by the celebrated antique group in the Libreria 
of the cathedral of Siena, belongs to this time : this is the 
picture of the Three Graces in the late Lord Dudley and 
Ward's gallery .2 The sweet gracefulness of the still Peru- 
ginesque expression is here united charmingly with a rich and 
noble treatment of the nude, and with the finest simplicity of 
grouping. The three figures are standing in a landscape, each 
with one hand on her neighbour's shoulder, and a golden ball 
in the other. 

We close the series belonging to this period with a few 
portraits. — Baphael's own likeness, in the collection of the 

* See Waagen, England, vol. ii. p. 3. 

3 [This picture was sent as a present from Guidabaldo, Duke of Urbino, to 
Henry VII. of England. It probably left, this country when the collection 
of Charles I. was dispersed, and afterwards passed through various hands. — • 
Passavant, IWael von Urbino, ii. 57. — Ed.] 

' In the year 1835 this picture was no longer there. See Waagen, England, 
vol. ii. p. 204. 
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portraits of artists painted by themselyes, in the UfOizj at 
Florence, is beautiful, simple, and mild — the mirror of the 
pure mind from which emanated his earlier works. — The 
portraits of Angelo Doni, a Florentine amateur, and his wife, 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence, are natural in conception, 
but rather hard and cold in execution. These two pictures, 
long lost and sought for, have but lately come to light. — ^An 
excellent portrait in the tribune of the UfOizj, at all events 
worthy of Kaphael, bore the name of Maddalena Doni before 
these were found. — Two profile-heads of monks, in the Floren- 
tine Academy, are admirably painted; and, though severe, 
are full of feeling. — The portrait of a young man of the 
house of Eiccio, now in the Munich Gallery (No. 577), is 
also attributed to Kaphael, and, on account of its more 
Peruginesque mode of treatment, to a period anterior to his 
visit to Florence. The background consists of an architec- 
tural view. 

THE STANZB OF THE VATICAN. 

About the middle of the year 1508, Kaphael, then in his 
twenty-fifth year, was invited to the court of Pope Julius II., 
in order to decorate the state apartments of the Papal residence 
in the Vatican with the works of his pencil. Those already 
begun by earlier masters were destroyed, to give sufficient 
space to the greater artist.* A few only of the works of Kazzi, 
of whom we shall speak hereafter, and of Perugino, were 
allowed to remain. With these works conmiences the third 
period of Kaphael's development. Iii^ these he reached the 
highest perfection. The subjects, more important than any 
in which he had hitherto been occupied, gave him the full 
consciousness of his powers ; the proximity of Michael Angelo, 
who at this time began the paintings of the Sistine Chapel, 
animated him with noble emulation ; the world of- classical 
antiquity, which in Kome more than in any place invites 
observation, gave the noblest direction to his mind. The 
extensive and numerous works in which he was engaged 
obliged him at once to collect a great number of artists to 

1 [They were destroyed in consequence of the impression pi-oduced on the 
Pope by Kaphael's first frescoes. See Vasari, Vita di Raff. — Ed.] 
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tako part in these labours under his direction, and it was their 
endeayour to make the style of their master their own. 

At the period in question, shortly before the struggle of the 
German Eeformation, the Papal power hadreachcd its proudest 
elevation : it had gained an extension of territory and an in* 
crease of warlike resources more considerable than at any 
former period ; while its spiritual influence over the nations 
T)f Christendom was incalculable. To glorify this power — 
to represent Bome as the centre of spiritual culture — were 
the objects of the paintings in the Vatican. They cover the 
ceilings and walls of three chambers and a large saloon, which 
now bear the name of the " Stanze of Eaphael." He received 
in payment for each of the large wall-pictures the sum of 
1200 gold scudi. They are all executed in fresco ; ^ those 
on the arched ceilings of the three chambers are variously 
arranged ; but each wall in these rooms is covered with one 
large picture, the upper part of which is semicircular, corre- 
sponding with the form of the. ceiling : the dado throughout 
is painted in chiaroscuro, the subjects alluding to those of the 
principal frescoes, which again refer to the immediately corre- 
sponding ones on the ceiling. The space on two walls of each 
chamber is broken by a window, which compelled the artist 
to a peculiar arrangement. In the larger saloon he pursued 
a different plan. At a later period, when the Popes had 
taken up their residence in the Quirinal palace, the Stanze 
were neglected : in the beginning of the last century the 
paintings were covered with dirt, and the chiaroscuro subjects 
of the dado almost destroyed. Carlo Maratti, a meritorious 
artist of his time, cleaned the frescoes with great care, and 
restored the smaller compositions underneath as well as he 
could. There is, consequently, so much of Maratti's own 
work, and even of his composition, in these latter, which are 
besides less important works, that we shall not again refer to 
them in the following descriptions. 

The execution of the paintings in the Stanze occupied 
Eaphael during the whole of his residence in Home, up to 
the time of his death, and were only completed by his scholars. 

1 [With the exception of two allegoiical figures in the Sala di Costan- 
tino. — Ed.] 
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The order in which they were painted does not correq)ond 
with their relative local position. We shall describe them 
according to the order of time.^ 

I. <3AMEBA DXLLA SE6NATUBA. 

^The paintings of this apartment, the first in the Vatican 
which Baphael embellished, were finished in 1511. The sub- 
jects comprehend Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and Juris* 
prudence, ». e. the representation of those high pursuits which 
belong to the more elevated tendencies of human nature. 
They consist of the following works. 

The paintings on the ceiling. 

Four round pictures are in the centre of the triangular com- 
partments of the groined ceiling ; between them are four others 
of an oblong shape.^ In the round pictures the above-men- 
tioned moral tendencies are personified by allegorical female 
figures of noble air, throned in the clouds in divine serenity 
and repose ; each is characterized, not only by symbols, but by 
her individual qualities of form, movement, and expression. 
At the side of each the space is filled with beautiful genii, who 
hold tablets with inscriptions referring to each personification. 
The figure of Poetry is distinguished above all by its beauty ; 
her countenance expresses a sweet complacency and a serene 
inspiration. Of the square side-pictures, that next to Theology 
represents the Fall of Man, a picture of simple and most har- 
monious composition, perhaps the most beautiful treatment of 
this subject ; next to Poetry is the Punishment of Marsyas ; 
next to Philosophy, a female figure, who examines a terrestrial 
globe ; next to Jurisprudence, the Judgment of Solomon.^ All 

* [More detailed descriptions of these frescoes will be found in the Be- 
schi-eibung der Stadt Rom, before quoted, and in Passavant. Bellori, Fusel), 
Duppa, and Quatrem^re de Quincy may also be consulted. Of the fanciful 
and erudite essays of D'Hankei-ville, one only, relating to the * Parnassus ' 
(Poetry), appears to have been published. See Loughena's Italian translation 
of Quat. de Quincy's Histoii^ de la Vie de Raphael, p. 85. — Ed.] 

2 These last extend across the edges of the vaulting, and consequently 
appear as if bent round theni. Rjiphael was not answerable for this, since 
he was obliged to preserve the compaitments of the roof, as arranged by his 
predecessor Razzi, of whose works there still exist some small accessories and 
arabesques. 

8 According to an ingenious interpretation by Passavant (vol. i. p. 139), 
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these eight pictures are on a golden gronnd like mosaic ; they 
remind us occasionally, particularly in the greenish middle tints 
of the flesh-colour, of the earlier stages of Baphaers progress. 

The painttng8 on the walls. 

The allegorical figures on the ceiling form, as it were, the 
title of the large pictures on the walls. These are arranged 
in the following order. 

1. Theology (erroneously called " La Disputa del Sacra- 
mento "). — It is divided into two principal parts : the upper 
half represents the glory of Heaven, in the solemn manner 
of the early painters. In the centre is the Saviour, with 
outstretched arms, throned on the clouds ; on his right, the 
Virgin, sweet and affectionate in expression and mien, bows 
before her divine son in heartfelt adoration; on the left 
is St. John the Baptist. Over the Saviour appears a half- 
figure of the Almighty, and below him hovers the dove of 
the Holy Spirit. Around this group, in a half-circle, sit 
the Patriarchs, the Apostles, and Saints — sublime, dignified 
figures, with the noblest solemnity and repose in their move- 
ments. Over them hover on each side three very beautiful 
angel-youths ; below them, as if supporting the clouds, are 
a multitude of angel-heads, and four boy-angels hold the 
books of the Evangelists beside the dove. In the lower 
half of the picture we see an assembly of the most celebrated 
theologians of the church. In the centre, raised on steps, 
is an altar with the host (as the mystical type of the bodily 
presence of the Saviour on earth). Next to the altar, on each 
side, sit the four fathers of the Latin church ; next to and 
behind them stand other celebrated teachers of the church. At 
the extreme ends, on each side, are various groups of youths 
and men, who press forward to hear the revelation of the 
holy mystery, some in attitudes of enthusiastic devotion, some 

these side pictures are intended to convey allusions to the circular pictures 
on each side of them. For example, the Fall of Man, between Jurisprudence 
and Theology, alludes both to Judgment and to Salvation. The punishment 
of Marsyas is at once the tiiumph of art, and (in reference to. Dante's Para- 
diso, i. Vs. 19) the symbol of the higher birth. The figure examining a 
globe points no less to Philosophy than to Poetry; and, finally, the Judgment 
of Solomon combines admirably Wisdom and Justice. 
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yet doubting and apparently in dispute. All these figures, 
especially as regards the expression of the heads, are com- 
pleted with most striking and characteristic individuality, and 
are enlivened by a conscientious study of detail. It is this 
careful, almost laborious treatment of separate parts, which 
marks this fresco as one of the earlier works ; in the later 
ones we observe an increasing attention to general effect. The 
solemn and severe style of the upper part of the picture, as 
well as the gold lights, is not to be considered as a blind 
imitation of the older manner, as some have asserted, but 
rather as conformable to the mystical meaning of the subject, 
and on this ground intentionally retained by the artist. 

2. PoBTEY (over and on each side of the window).— In the 
upper part is seen Apollo with the Muses under laurel-trees, 
on the heights of^Parnassus. The poets of antiquity and of 
modem Italy are ranged on each side ; among them Homer 
recites inspired verses, which a youth eagerly writes down : 
behind him are Virgil and Dante. Below, on each side of the 
window, are two separate groups : on one side Petrarch, 
Sappho, Corinna, and others are engaged in conversation ; on 
the other Pindar, a very aged figure, speaks with an air of 
enthusiasm : Horace and another poet listen to him with reve- 
rential admiration. These lower groups appear to represent 
Lyric Poetry in its various branches, whilst in the upper we 
recognise the poets of the Epos. The picture is admirably 
arranged ; the single groups of which it is composed harmonise 
with one another, and unite, without the appearance of art, in 
a grand whole. A cheerful, graceful character, corresponding 
with the poetic life of Italy in Baphael's time, pervades this 
work, which abounds in refined and noble motives. Yet some 
of the figures are less excellent : the Apollo himseK is not 
very beautiful ; the two Muses seated next to him are, per- 
haps, placed too symmetrically. In style this work conse- 
quently forms the transition to what are called the grander 
compositions. The painting on the next wall is considered the 
first of these. 

3. Philosophy (better known as the " School of Athens ")^ 
— It represents a large atrium in the noble style of Bramante ; 
in it are assembled many teachers of philosophy with their 
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scholars. A flight of several steps raises the more distant 
figures above the nearer gronps. The former represent the 
school of the higher philosophy : Plato and Aristotle stand 
together in the centre, as if disputing on their doctrines. Plato, 
the representative of Speculative Philosophy, points upwards 
with uplifted arm ; Aristotle stretches his outspread hand to- 
ward the earth, as the source of his Practical Philosophy. At 
each side, extending deeper into the picture, a double row of 
attentive hearers is seen : next to them, on one side, stands 
Socrates ; some listeners have collected around him, to whom 
he explains in order (counting on his fingers) his principles 
and their conclusions. Opposite are placed several persons 
engaged in different ways, in conversation and study. In the 
foreground, on both sides, the sciences of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry, with their subordinate studies, occupy separate groups. 
On the left, as the head of Arithmetic, we observe Pythagoras, 
who writes upon his knee ; several scholars and followers (one 
with a tablet inscribed with a musical scale), as well as other 
philosophers, are around him. On the right Archimedes con- 
structs a geometrical figure on a tablet lying on the ground. 
Several scholars watch its progress ; the different degrees of 
their intelligence are represented most strikingly. Next to 
them are Zoroaster and Ptolemy, as representatives of Astro- 
nomy and Geography, with celestial and terrestrial globes. 
On the steps, between the two groups, and apart from all, 
reclines Diogenes the Cynic ; a youth, directed by an old man, 
turns from him to the teachers of a higher philosophy. Near 
the group of Archimedes, close to the edge of the picture, 
Eaphael himself enters the hall, accompanying his master 
Perugino ; Archimedes is the portait of Eaphael's uncle Bra- 
mante.' The general arrangement of this painting is most 
masterly. Plato and Aristotle, with the group of their scho- 
lars, are placed together in dignified regularity, without any 
appearance of stiffness or constraint ; on each side and around 
them greater freedom prevails, with the utmost variety in the 
attitudes of the figures which compose the groups ; while again 

1 [Bramante was from Uibania (formerly called Castel Dui-ante), near 
Urbino, but not related to liaphael. See Pungileone, Elogio Stonco di Raft'., 
p. 114.— Ed.] 
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the leading masses are still balanced most satisfactorily. The 
style is grand and free ; a picturesque unity of effect seems to 
have been the artist's aim throughout, and this aim he has at- 
tained most perfectly. The taste of design, both in the nude 
and in drapery, is excellent, and is everywhere guided by the 
purest sentiment of beauty ; the group of youths in particular, 
collected round Archimedes, is among the most interesting and 
natural of Eaphael's creations.^ 

4. Jurisprudence (above and on each side of the win-' 
dow). — The subjects of this wall are divided into three sepa- 
rate pictures. Over the window, enclosed by the arch, are 
three sitting female figures — ^personifications of Prudence, For- 
titude, and Temperance, as the virtues without whose aid the 
science of law cannot be applied to daily life. Prudence is 
raised above the others, in the centre ; in front her countenance 
is youthful ; at the back aged, in allusion to her power of 
looking into the future and the past.' One genius holds a 
mirror to the former, a second a torch to the latter. Fortitude 
is personified as an armed woman in a bold attitude, with an 
oak-branch in her hand and a lion at her side.^ Temperance 
holds a bridle. Beautiful genii are introduced beside these 
figures also, to fill up the space. The two last-mentioned 
have more animation, which, perhaps, disturbs in some degree 
the repose that allegorical creations require. At the sides of 
the window is represented the science of Jurisprudence, in its 
two divisions of ecclesiastical and civil law. On the larger 
side, underneath the figure of Temperance, is Gregory XI., 
seated on the papal throne ; he delivers the Decretals to a 
consistorial advocate. The features of the Pope are those of 
Julius II. ; the figures who surround him are also portraits of 
individuals composing his court at the time : the heads are full 
of life and character. On the smaller side, under the figure 
of Fortitude, is the Emperor Justinian, who delivers the 
Pandects to Tribonianus. This is a less important picture. 

^ The cartoon for the figures of this composition, with some variations, is in 
the Ambroslan Library at Milan. 

. 2 [The aged face is contrived to look like a mask, and, to avoid all uncer- 
tainty as to this point, it is bearded. — Ed.] 

3 it appears to be copied from the allegorical figure of Fortitude in the 
frescoes of the Cambio at Perugia. 
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The entire cycle of these paintings thus belongs essentially 
to the domain of thought. The task allotted to the artist was 
to conceiye pictorially a series of abstract ideas — to embody 
the immaterial in material forms. Similar attempts had been 
made at an earlier period, in the time of Giotto and his fol- 
lowers. It will be interesting to review the means employed 
by a painter like Baphael, at the summit of the art, in the exe- 
cution of this difficult undertaking, and to consider the success 
he attained. 

In the three first pictures we at once observe a very happy 
conception in the solemn union of characters celebrated in 
one or other of the intellectual pursuits represented : they are 
brought together, as in the " Triumphs of Petrarch," without 
regard to the time in which they lived, but solely with refer- 
ence to their spiritual relation, their common efforts toward a 
high aim. They are thus easily separated into subordinate 
groups, according to their greater or less efficiency and influ- 
ence. But it was necessary to form one central point to define 
the object of their exertions. 

In the " Theology " this point is, properly speaking, the 
Altar with the Sacrament, as the unchanging symbol of re- 
demption, according to the ritual of the Church. The sacra- 
ment in itself explains to the Christian spectator the point 
to which the meditations of the assembled theologians were 
directed ; but after all it is merely a symbol, and presents 
nothing tangible to the mind or feelings. Hence the glory of 
Heaven, which represents the Saviour himself, and the Pro- 
phets and witnesses of his mission, is introduced above. By 
this means the picture produces its effect directly upon the 
mind of the spectator ; and so far as he understands the figures 
of the Christian mythology ^ there is no further difficulty to be 
explained. With regard to unity of effect, the picture might, 
however, be criticised ; not so much because it is divided into 
"two separate parts, as that neither of these predominates by its 
mass — that neither, properly speaking, is the principal. 

In the " Poetry " the figures of Apollo and the Muses at 
once explain the subject ; they are perfectly intelligible, as 

* [The term "Christian mythology" is sometimes employed by Protestant 
writers ia alluding to monastic legends. — Ed.] 
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they belong to a well-known fable. Although the poets are 
assembled round them in familiar intercourse, the Muses and 
the god still appear, so to speak, as the hosts — ^the poets as the 
guests — of Parnassus. Thus is formed a well-connected whole, 
as agreeable to thought as to feeling, and the mind of the be* 
holder is attuned to corresponding serenity. The picture is 
like a refined and pleasing poem : the eye and mind easily 
comprehend it, while by degrees it unfolds a deeper meaning. 

In the " Philosophy," on the contrary, there is no definite 
explanation of its meaning, no allegorical, no poetical figures 
(for the statues of Apollo and Minerya, placed in niches at the 
sides, cannot be considered as such), to explain to us what spe- 
cial interest moves the assembly, at least the upper portion of 
it.' The subject does not present its deeper meaning imme- 
diately to our feelings, and prosaic understanding must under- 
take i^e task of explanation. The master has displayed his 
art in this instance not so much in the poetical effect of the 
whole, as in the grand arrangement of the mass and space — 
in the surpassing beauty of the single groups and figures, which 
in themselves undoubtedly give complete satisfaction to the 
eye. It has been asserted that Baphael was embarrassed by 
the subject, devoid as it would seem to be of dramatic interest. 
But among the paintings in the Spanish chapel at Florence we 
have had occasion to notice a subject of a very similar kind, 
which, notwithstanding all the defects and constraint it betrays 
in the means of representation, produces a much more direct 
and powerful effect on the mind and feelings, at least so far as 
' such an effect can be produced by allegory. 

In the " Jurisprudence " the unfavourable position of the 
window, which leaves but a very small space on one side, ap- 
pears to have occasioned the division of the space into three 
separate pictures. In consequence of this the master found it 
necessary in the upper picture to return to an allegorical mode 
of representation, which allows the expression of several ideas 
by means of very few figures. 

^ That this remark is not altogether fancifal is proved hy the many 
erroneous interpretations given of the subject in engravings and descriptions 
immediately afler Raphael's death. The authors of these desciiptions, it 
seems, thought they recognised allusions to the Christian religion. See^the 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, bd. ii. bu. 1, s. 336. 
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n. STANZA OF THB HELIODOBUS. 

The works in this chamber, so called after its principal pic- 
ture, appear to have directly followed (from the year 1512) 
the foregoing. The four divisions of the ceiling correspond to 
the triangular compartments of the groining,* and are formed 
by a decoration intended to represent figured tapestry. The 
subjects are from the Old Testament, and include the promises 
of the Lord to the Patriarchs : in allusion, no doubt, to the power 
of the church, and analogous to the ancient Christian symbols — 

The promise of God to Abraham of a numerous posterity ; * 

The Sacrifice of Isaac ; 

Jacob's Dream ; 

Moses and the Burning Bush. 

These are simple, grand compositions, but unfortunately 
much injured, the colour, and consequently the effect, having 
suffered materially, probably from damp. The four large 
paintings on the wall refer to the Divine assistance granted to 
the Church against her foes, and the miraculous corroboration 
of her doctrines; with a special reference to her relations, 
ecclesiastical and political, at the period of her foundation. 

1. The Expulsion of Hbliodorus from the Temple 
AT Jerusalem: when, as treasurer to the Syrian king Se- 
leucus, he attempted, by his master's command, to plunder 
the Temple, (2 Maccabees iii.) This representation com- 
memorates the deliverance of the ecclesiastical states from 
the foes of the apostolic authority, under Julius II., and his 
preservation of the possessions of the Church. In a larger 
sense it is the symbol of the Divine protection. We look into 
the nave of the Temple : in the backgroxmd is the altar, before 
which the high-jmest kneels in prayer, to avert the threatened 
danger ; a crowd of people surround him ; agile youths climb 
on the pedestal of a column in order to see the ceremony. In 
the foregroxmd, on the right of the spectator, Heliodorus with 
his servants appears to have been in the act of dragging away 
the treasures. Heliodorus lies prostrate under the hoofs of a 

^ [Sometimes called, God appealing to Noah. (See Passavant, Rafael von 
Uibino, ii. 153.) These four subjects are about to be engraved by Ludwig 
Gruner. — Ed.] 
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horse, on which sits a figure in golden armour : near him two 
youths sweep forwards to scourge with rods the despoilers of 
the Temple. This is a group of extraordinary poetic power ; 
it is like the flash of Divine anger, which strikes the criminal 
to the earth. Opposite is a dense group of women and chil- 
dren, beautifully varied in action, their countenances express- 
ing astonishment and alarm. Next to them is Pope Julius II., 
borne to the Temple under a canopy. His presence is intended 
to indicate the relation of the miraculous event to the circum- 
stances of his time. The picture is a spirited development of 
an extended action, including within itself both beginning and 
end ; it admirably represents an animated fleeting moment ; 
the apparent absence of interest and emotion in the group 
around the Pope alone disturbs this effect ; it were to be wished 
that these figures could have exhibited a direct sympathy, a 
more than extrinsic allusion to the event. This picture exhi- 
bits an inimitable reality and grace in the form and action of 
the figures ; as a whole it is executed with a grand freedom, 
dictated by an attention to the general e£fect, although it is 
asserted that many parts are not by the master's own hand. 

2. This Mass of Bolsena (above and on each side of the 
^vindow), a representation of a miracle wrought in the year 
1263. A priest who doubted the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was convinced by the blood which flowed from the host he was 
consecrating. In the last-mentioned picture we see the pro- 
tection afforded to the Church in her external relations ; in this, 
her internal security against sceptics and heretics, and Ihe in- 
fallibility of the Bomish doctrines. It no doubt also contains 
a reference to the times, to the ferment of mind which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the Eeformation. The connection of 
the miraculous event with the existing persons is contrived in 
a simple, but very masterly and satisfactory manner. Over 
the window is an altar in the choir of a church ; the priest 
kneels before it, and regards the bleeding wafer with an ex- 
pression of embarrassment, astonishmeDt, and shame: behind 
him are choir-boys with tapers in their hands. On th.e other 
side of the altar kneels Julius II. before his faldstool, in prayer, 
his eyes fixed upon the miracle with a solemn and earnest ex- 
pression of conviction. At each side of the window is a flight 
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of stepe : on the left, where the officiating priest is, a great 
number of people press forwards with varied expressions of 
wonder : before the steps is a gronp of women and children, 
whose attention is thus directed to what is passing. On the 
other side, behind the Pope, some kneeling cardinals and other 
prelates express different degrees of sympathy : in front of the 
steps is a part of the Papal Swiss guard. This picture is re* 
markable not only for its excellent, well-connected composition, 
but for its highly characteristic figures, the courtly submissivo- 
ness of the priests, the rude hardy figures of tiie Swiss, the 
various ways in which the people manifest their sympathy, but 
above all the beautiful naivete of the choir-boys, and of the 
youths who look over the enclosure of the choir ; all this is 
connected satisfactorily and naturally with the two principal 
personages. The colouring of this picture has been greatly 
extolled, and many have, in this instance, placed Raphael on 
a level with the masters of the Venetian school ; this opinion, 
however, is the result of an extreme partiality : ^ the colouring 
is warm, but the execution is frequently coarse, so as almost 
to look like tapestry, thus already evincing an indifference to 
higher finish, which from this period becomes more and more 
visible in the frescoes of the Vatican Stanze. 

Granting that this broader execution may have been the 
result of the greater freedom to which Baphael had attained 
in an artistic conception of nature, and that this freedofn may> 
as usual, easily lead to an abuse of acquired powers, yet acci- 
dental circumstances had also a share in producing the change 
in question. The attention which Raphael had bestowed on 
the Stanze during the first years of his residence in Rome was 
now distributed over various other undertakings. The Mass 
of Bolsena was finished in 1512 ; in 1513 Julius II. died, and 
was succeeded in the papal chair by Leo X., a prince who, 
notwithstanding his finely cultivated taste, appears to have 
been more inclined to show and splendour on a large scale than 
to an energetic completion of any single work. Commissions 

^ [In this judgment the author probably stands alone; High authorities at . 
least are agreed in considering this, and indeed all the large paintings in the 
same Stanza, the finest examples of fresco the art can boast. Titian's frescoes 
at Padua are less richly and effectively coloured than the Mass of Bolsena and 
the Heliodorus. — Ed.] 
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of various kinds from this time occupied the youthful master t 
the works in the Stanze by degrees fell into the background : 
- much was of necessity left to his scholars, much also in compo- 
sition was treated even in the ^beginning with singular negli- 
gence. Nevertheless the first three pictures which Baphael 
executed in these apartments under Leo X. are among the 
most important works of his pencil. Two of them cover the 
remaining walls of the Stanza of the Heliodorus. 

3. Attila, at the head of his army, induced by the warn- 
ings of Pope Leo I^ and the threatening apparition of the 
apostles Peter and Paul, to desist from his hostile enterprise 
against Eome. — The subject appears to allude to the expulsion 
of the French from Italy, which Leo X. had effected by the 
assistance of the Swiss in the year 1513. The Pope and his 
train occupy one side of the picture. The Pope's features are 
those of Leo X., and he as well as his retinue are in the cos- 
tume of the sixteenth century. Above them appear the two 
apostles with swords in their hands. Attila looks up affrighted 
at the apparition, while his army, thrown into wild confusion, 
begins to retreat. In the host of the Hunnish horsemen the 
movements are powerful, bold, and animated : the papal group 
is tranquil and xmembarrassed ; this tranquillity, it must be 
confessed, is carried so far that the figures have almost the air 
of simple portraits. There are great beauties in the exe- 
cution of this picture, but it is not free from mannerism and 
weakness. 

4. The Deliveeanob of Peter from Prison (above and 
on each side of a window). — This subject is divided into three 
parts, each of which contains different moments of the event. 
Above the window we see through a grating into the interior 
of the prison : the angel awakens Peter, who sleeps between 
his guards. At the right of the window, the angel leads him 
through the guards sleeping on the steps. In both these re- 
presentations, the arrangement of which is extremely beautiful, 
the figures are illuminated by the beams of light which pro- 
ceed from the angel. On the left, the guards are awakened : 
this group receives its light from the moon and from torches. 
The painting is particularly celebrated for the picturesque effect 
of these lights. The subject is supposed to contain an allusion 
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to the captivity of Leo X., who had been liberated only the 
year preceding his elevation to the pontificate. 

ni. BTANZA DBL INOENDIO. 

On the ceiling of this chamber are four round pictures, in 
which are represented the Almighty and Christ, in different 
glories. These are the remains of the works of Perugino. 
The pictures on the walls, executed about 1515, contain events 
from the lives of Leo III. and IV. They have probably been 
chosen with reference to the relation by name to Leo X., and 
correspond to the general plan of the cycle of the Stanze, 
which, as before mentioned, is dedicated to the glorification of 
the papal power. The most important are — 

1. The Fire in the Borgo * (a suburb added to Rome by 
Leo IV.). — The conflagration was miraculously extinguished 
by the Pope making the sign of the cross. In the background 
we see the portico of the old church of St. Peter's : above it are 
assembled the Pope and the clergy ; on the steps of the church, 
the people who have fled thither for assistance. On each side 
of the foreground are burning houses. On the left the inha- 
bitants are flying almost naked, variously intent on securing 
their own safety, and still more anxious to save those dear to 
them. On the right, men are busied in extinguishing the 
flames ; women bear vessels of water to them. In the centre 
a group of women and children crowd anxiously together, and 
pray to the Pope for succour. A great number of beautiful 
and noble figures are brought together in this picture, uniting, 
through one exciting cause, the greatest variety of agitating 
passions. In this instance the artist was perfectly free, and 
could give free scope to his feeling for the grand and graceful 
in form, without any prejudice to the interest of the subject, 
although, from the manner in which he has conceived it, the 
chief action is thrown into the distance, and its most prominent 
meaning is thus lost to the mind. The figures of the two young 
women who carry vessels of water, with their drapery tossed 
in grand folds by the storm,* are very beautiful. In the naked 

1 [Better known by its Italian denomination, the * Incendio del Borgo.* — 
Ed.] 

3 [That no stoi-m is represented nppears by the quiet draperies of the 
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figures, on the contrary, however beautiful in the principal 
group, there is a manifest endeavour to display a knowledge 
of form, perhaps from a wish to rival the powerful figures of 
Michael Angelo. This effort in some degree weakens the 
spectator's interest ; and it must also be admitted that the 
colouring of this part of the picture is very defective, the 
shadows of the flesh being disagreeably black : the assistance 
of scholars is very ;apparent throughout the whole work. 
The other paintings in this apartment are less important as 
regards their composition. 

2. The Victory at Ostia over the Saracens, who had 
made a descent on Italy in the time of Leo IV. — This fresco 
is not executed by Kaphael. 

3. The Oath of Leo III. ; by which he purified himself 
of the crimes of which his enemies accused him before Charle- 
magne (as Pope he could not be judged by any earthly tri- 
bunal). 

4. Charlemagne crowned by Leo III. (temporal power 
flowing from the spiritual). — This picture contains a great 
number of excellent portraits, in which we recognise the 
master's own hand. 

IV. SALA DI COSTANTINO. 

The principal paintings in this large flat-roofed apartment 
are arranged as hanging tapestries ; between them are intro- 
duced «6me figures of canonized popes and allegories^ female 
perso^ific_ations. The large works represent scenes from the 
life of the Emperor Constantino, in which he figures as the 
champion of the church and the founder of its temporal power. 

These works were not executed till after Eaphael's death, 
from his drawings, and under the direction of Giulio Eomano. 
It is said that Kaphael intended to use oil-colours instead of 
fresco in this instance, which would have enabled him more 
easily to correct the work of his scholars. Two of the allego- 
rical figures. Justice and Benignity, are actually painted in 
oil ;^ — probably immediately after his death, and from his car- 
distant figures near the Pope. Raphael probably intended to express the rush 
of air always observable in the vicinity of a conflagration. — Ed.] 

* [See Vasari, Vita di Giulio Romano. — Ed.] 
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toons, as we recognise much of his own noble manner, particu- 
larly in the heads. It does not appear that his drawings were 
used for any other of the allegorical personifications or figures 
of popes. At a subsequent period, fresco, which is better 
adapted for paintings on walls, was again resorted to in the 
completion of these designs. 

The principal work of this apartment is the battle between 
Constantino and Maxentius at the Ponte Molle near Rome. 
It was executed by Giulio Eomano, after a drawing of .Ra- 
phael' s, without any alteration, except a few unimportant omis- 
sions. The design is, therefore, Raphael's own, and it is cer- 
tainly one of his most important compositions. The moment 
represented is the crisis of victory : the vanquished are driven 
to the banks of the Tiber : the Emperor on horseback, at the 
head of his army, springs over the bodies of his prostrate foes. 
Figures of Victory hover over his head. He raises his spear 
against Maxentius — now driven into the river, and contending 
with the waves in desperation. More distant on the right is 
seen the last struggle on the shore, and with those who endea- 
vour to save themselves in beats. Still deeper in the picture 
the fugitives are pursued over the bridge, On the left the 
battle still rages : here the fury ,of the victors, the desperate 
resistance of the last who oppose them, are displayed in various 
groups. Yet this wild chaos of figures easily resolves itseK 
into separate masses ; the various well-expressed moments of 
the action guide the eye insensibly to the bright central point. 
The battle, the victory, the defeat, form a dramatic whole, 
admirably developed, and calculated to produce the grandest ' 
impression when the eye has learned to take in the rich variety 
of figures. And not less striking is the life, the energy of the 
single forms, and the varied and spirited manner in which they 
are interwoven with the tragic whole. Many later artists have 
made this work their model for representations of the same 
kind, but none have ever equalled its poetic effect. The 
execution is bold and clever ; the sharp hard manner of Giulio 
Romano can hardly be said to injure the effect of this wildly 
animated scene. 

The other representations in this apartment are of much less 
interest, partly because the compositions themselvea appear to 
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have been originally less excellent ; partly because ill-advised 
and even unseemly changes were afterwards made which essen- 
tially lessened the dignity of the subjects. The first and most 
important — the Vision of the Holy Cross before the battle (pro- 
perly the first of the series)— was executed by G. Komano. 
The second and least successful — the Baptism of Constantino — 
is ascribed to Francesco Penni. The third — the Gift of Kome 
to the Pope— is ascribed to Kaffiaellino dal CoUe. The ceiling 
is decorated with unimportant paintings of a later date. 

THE LOGGIB OP THE VATICAN. 

While the later works in the Stanze were in progress 
Baphael was employed by Leo X on two other great under- 
takings in the department of painting. One was the decora- 
tion of the Loggie of the Vatican ; the other the designs for 
the tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. 

The Loggie are open galleries built round three sides of 
the court of St. Damasus (the older portion of the Vatican 
Palace). They were begun by Bramante under Julius II., 
and completed by Baphael under Leo X. They consist of 
three stories ; the two lower formed by vaulted arcades, the 
upper by an elegant colonnade. The first arcade of the middle 
story was decorated with paintings and stuccoes under Eaphael's 
direction : it leads to the Stanze, so that one master-work here 
succeeds to another. If we consider the harmonious combi- 
nation of architecture, modelling, and painting displayed in 
these Loggie — all the production of one mind — there is no 
place in Eome which gives so high an idea of the cultivated 
taste and feeling for beauty which existed in the age of Leo X. 

The walls round the windows on the inner side of the Loggie 
are ornamented with festoons of flowers and fruits of great 
beauty and delicate style. The other paintings which adorn 
the walls alternately with small stuccoes, represent animals of 
various kinds, but consist principally in the so-called arabesque 
or grotesque ornaments. The lightest and most agreeable 
play of fancy guides the eye, by graceful changes, from one 
subject to another. It is the embodying of fabulous poetry, 
which connects the strangest forms of fancy with those of 
vivid reality. The stuccoes consist of various architectural 

s 
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ornaments, and an almost innomerable multitude of relief, of 
small busts, single figures, and groups, which principally re- 
present mythological subjects (Leo X. was the zealous friend 
and patron of classical antiquity): they exhibit a spirited 
imitation of the antique style, and in some cases of actually 
existing monuments. 

A distinguished scholar of Eaphael, in this department of 
decorative art, Giovanni da Udine, directed the execution of 
the stuccoes and ornaments. Perino del Yaga was the principal 
assistant of the master in the figures. This kind of decoration 
was afterwards frequently imitated by several of Eaphaers 
scholars in other places, and has been adopted by modem 
artists; whilst the yet unrivalled originals, less from the 
effect of time than from barbarism and wantonness, are ma- 
terially injured, and retain but a fiunt shadow of their original 
beauty. 

The paintings of the vaulted ceiling are on the whole in 
better preservation ; they are the chief ornaments of the arcade, 
and the subjects just described form only a graceful £rame and 
accompaniment to them. They represent an extensive cycle 
of events from Scripture, particularly from the Old Testament, 
and are known by the name of " Eaphael's Bible." There is 
little by his own hand in these works : the superintendence of 
them was intrusted to Giulio Eomano, and they were painted 
by him and others scholars from drawings by the master. If 
they do not exhibit the perfection which is apparent in the 
works of Eaphael's own hand, the greater number belong to 
his happiest compositions, to those of his productions in which 
his peculiar talent is most happily displayed. The patriarchlal 
simplicity of the histories of the Old Testament — a simplicity 
so nearly allied to that of classical antiquity — affords materials 
well adapted to representations of life in its primaeval serenity 
and circumscribed relations ; to the development of expres- 
sion, undisturbed by vague and unsatisfied longings ; to the 
creation of noble forms animated by harmonious feelings. 
The contemplation of these figures, like pure harmony in 
music, fully satisfies the mind by excluding every thought of 
an ulterior change. A few only of the series are of inferior 
merit in composition. 
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The roof of this Loggia is formed by thirteen small cupolas, 
each containing four pictures in a different frame-work ; there 
are fifty-two in the whole : the single cupolas always embrace 
a series of connected subjects. The following is a list of those 
in the cupolas, with the names of the scholars of Baphael to 
whom the execution is ascribed : — 

1. The Creation. — Giulio Eomano. — The figures of the 
Almighty are after the type defined by Michael Angelo in 
the roof of the Sistine Chapel, but they do not attain the 
grandeur of the original. 

2. History of Adam and Eve. — Giulio Eomano. — The 
figure of Eve in the subject of the Fall is probably painted by 
Eaphael himself. The Expulsion is an imitation and im- 
provement'of Masaccio's, in the Brancacci Chapel at Florence. 

3. Subjects from the History of Noah. — Giulio Eomano. 

4. • from the History of Abraham and Lot. — Fran- 
cesco Penni. 

5. from the History of Isaac. — Francesco Penni. 

6. of Jacob. — Pellegrino da Modena. 

7. of Joseph. — Giulio Eomano. 

8. of Moses. — Perino del Vaga, or G. Eomano. 

9. of Moses. — Eaf&iellino dal Colle. 

10. of Joshua. — Perino del Vaga. 

11. of David. — ^Perino del Vaga. 

12. — -^ of Solomon. — ^Pellegrino da Modena. 

13. from the New Testament, — ^Perino del Vaga, or 

Giulio Eomano.^ 

For the second and third arcades of the same story the New 

1 [Thus, one cupola alone contains subjects from the New Testament, 
originallj concluding the series. The subjects of this cupola are, the Adoration 
of the Shepherds and the Adoration of the Kings (the Gospel .pieached to rich 
and poor), and the two esvsential Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
The author has well explained the general purpoH of the frescoes of the Stanzo, 
beginning with the establishment of the Church under Constantine, and 
gradually exhibiting its powers and privileges according to the faith of Rome. 
The third room, containing the subjects of Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and 
Jurisprudence, does not so directly belong to this general scheme, and this is 
explained by the fact of its having been the first planned, when the remaining 
rooms had been already in part decorated by Pietro della Francesca, Signorelli, 
and other painters : it was therefore intended to be complete in itself. The 
works of these paintera having been removed, and a fuller scope thus offered to 
Raphael, he then for the first time appears to have conceived the connected 
cycle which has been described. — Ed.] 

B 2 
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Testament subjects are contmued and completed by nnim- 
portant artists of a later period. 



In the years 1513 and 1514 ' Eaphael executed designs for 
the ten tapestries which were intended to adorn the Sistine 
Chapel. They represent events from the lives of the Apostles, 
and are some of EaphaeFs most important productions. They 
display not only great dignity and grandeur of form, a most 
intelligible and harmonious arrangement of the groups, but 
also such depth and power of thought, such a surprising dra- 
matic development of each event, that historical representation 
here appears to have attained its highest triumph. A parti- 
cular attention appears to have been given to the material to 
be employed, and many decorations are happily introduced 
which are calculated to produce a beautiful effect in tapestry. 
Eaphael furnished large cartoons in distemper colours, which 
were either executed by himself or under his immediate direc- 
tion, chiefly by Francesco Penni" Seven of these cartoons 
are preserved in the Palace of Hampton Court, in England. 
The tapestries themselves are kept in some rooms of the 
Vatican. They were worked from the cartoons, at Arras in 
Flanders, and hence were called '* Arazzi." It is said that 
the execution was superintended by Bemhard van Orley, a 
Flemish artist formed in the school of Baphael. They are 
very masterly in execution, particularly in the flowing, elastic 
treatment of the forms, and must excite greater admiration 
when we consider the difficulties of the execution. Alas! 
they are not only injured in many parts and badly restored, 
but they have faded so much that the general effect of the 
colouring is destroyed. According to their original destina- 
tion, they form two series : the first comprehending the earlier 

* See W. Gunn, * Cartonensia, or an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Tapestries in the Palace of the Vatican/ London, 1831. See also Waagen, 
England, vol. i. p. 361-382. 

3 According to common belief these wei'e not completed till 1516. Waagen, 
however, for many reasons, supposes them to have been completed at the 
date we have given above. According to Game's calculation, Cartegg. ii. 222, 
the tapestries themselves were pai-tially completed, and anived in Rome, as 
early as 1518. 

* [See Vasari, Vita di Francesco il Fattore. — ^Ed.] 
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history of the Christian Church, in which St. Peter is the 
principal personage ; the second consisting of events from the 
ministry of St. Paul. The following are the different sub- 
jects : — 

First Series, 

1. The Mibaoulous Draught of Fishes. — A composition 
of remarkable serenity and repose, The scene represents the 
sea of Gennesaret, with a view of the distant shore : in front 
are two boats with three figures in each ; in one boat they 
are employed in hauling in a net with great effort ; in the 
other, which seems sinking with the weight of the fish, Peter 
kneels before Christ. The two boats are placed in one line 
and close to one another, which produces a singular effect, as 
if the figures were slowly passing before the eye of the spec- 
tator. Three herons, standing at the water's edge, stretch up 
:their long necks. This cartoon appears to have been painted 
almost entirely by EaphaeFs own hand, as a model perhaps 
for the others ; the keeping is remalrkably well observed, the 
drawing excellent, the colouring clear and deep in tone. It is 
supposed that the fish and the herons are by Giovanni da Udine. 

2. The Delivery of the Keys to Peter. — The Dis- 
ciples, to whom our Lord appears at the sea of Tiberias after 
his resurrection, are here assembled. Peter kneels before 
Christ with the keys in his hand ; Christ points with one hand 
to the keys, with the other to a flock of sheep, in the middle 
distance, as emblematic of his own words, " Feed my sheep." 
The Saviour is a dignified figure, the expression and move- 
ments of the apostles excellent : John is represented in an 
attitude of adoring reverence ; the others express astonishment 
in various ways. 

3. The Healing of the Lame Man. — The scene is the 
. portico of the Temple, with several rows of richly ornamented 

twisted columns, by which the picture is divided into three 
groups. Li the centre the miracle is performed by Peter and 
John. Among the surrounding people are several very graceful 
women and beautiful children. The whole gives an impression 
of festive splendour. 

4. The Death of Ananias. — A composition exhibiting 
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a masterly development of the event. In the centre is a 
tribune on which the apostles are assembled: on one side 
several people deliver in their property (according to the 
established commnnity of goods) ; among them a woman care- 
fully counts over her money, instead of giving it in with con- 
fidence — ^undoubtedly ,the wife of Ananias. On the other 
side, several poor people receive assistance from the common 
fond. In the foreground Ananias has fallen in convulsions to 
the ground, as a punishment for his falsehood : those who are 
beside him start back afi&ighted. Peter and James (who in- 
voke the wrath of Heaven on Ananias) are figures of grand 
apostolic majesty. 

5. The Stoning op Stephen. — The figure of the saint is 
particularly excellent. Kneeling, he raises his eyes to heaven 
(where the Saviour appears with the Eternal Father and 
angels), and prays to Grod for forgiveness for his murderers. 
In the foreground Saul holds the clothes of the witnesses. 
This cartoon has disappeared. 

Second Series. 

1. The Convebsion op St. Paul. — ^Paul lies on the ground, 
thrown from his horse ; above him appears the threatening 
figure of the Saviour : Paul alone sees it ; his armed followers 
witness the awfulness of the Divine presence only in its 
effects. The expression of fear and consternation is admirably 
poytrayed. The cartoon is lost. 

2. The Punishment op the Soboebeb Eltmas. — -.The pro- 
consul, Sergius, is seated on his throne, in the centre of the 
picture, with lictors, etc., at his side. In front and on the 
right of the spectator, Paul stretches his arm toward the 
sorcerer with calm dignity ; the latter stands on the left : a 
sudden darkness has come upon him ; he moves with uncertain 
steps and open mouth, feeling his way with outstretched arms. 
The sudden fate of the impostor is expressed in this instance 
with the same mastery as in that of the Ananias. Constemi^ 
tion and wonder are visible in the bystanders : the proconsul 
turns angrily toward his learned men, who stand embarrassed 
behind the sorcerer. (Only the upper half of the tapestry 
from this cartoon exists.) 




THE STONING OF ST. STEPHEN ; a tapestry of the Siatine series, 
in the Vatican. page 36?. 
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3. Paul and Babnabas at Ltbtba.— A festal procession, 
with a yictim (thiB whole imitated from an antique bas-relief), 
approaches, to offer sacrifice to Paul before the steps of a 
temple. On one side, at the head of the procession, a man 
cured of lameness has thrown down his crutches and turns 
gratefully to Paul, who, standing on the opposite side, rends 
his garment in indignation at the error of the heathen. A 
youth, who observes the gestures of the apostle, endeavours to 
stop the sacrificer. In the festal pomp of this representation 
the cause and the result of the incident are admirably nmt6d. 

4. The Pbbaohing op Paul at Athens. — Paul stands 
on the steps of a building and addresses the people, who stand 
before him in a half-circle. His figure is very dignified ; both 
arms are raised to heaven with an expression of earnest elo- 
quence. (We here recognise the same figure of St. Paul in 
Masaccio's picture of Peter in Prison.^) The effect on the 
auditors is very varied. The different philosophical sects, of 
Stoics, Epicureans, and others, are easily distinguished. The 
Sophists dispute ; others stand in doubt, or easy indifference, 
looking on, or lost in thought ; others, full of faith, are pene- 
trated with the truth. 

5. Paul in the Pbison op Philippi, at the time of the 
earthquake. — The earthquake is personified by a giant, who 
has torn an opening in the earth. Behind the grate of the 
prison the apostle is seen in prayer ; in front are the guards. 
(A very small tapestry : the cartoon does not exist.) 

The borders round these works are enriched with ornaments 
corresponding in style with those in the Loggie. The lateral 
divisions or pilasters are ornamented with graceful figures in 
the arabesque taste, generally mythological in their allusions, 
and in the natural colours. Under the large subjects are 
small compositions in the style of friezes, painted in bronze 
colour. Those under the second series are scenes from the 
history of the apostles, so connected with the subjects of the 
chief pictures as to carry on and unite the separate events. 
Those under the first series represent incidents from the early 
history of Leo, in the style of antique reliefs ; and although 

^ [The subject refen-ed to, according to th« author himself, is by Filippino 
Lippi :• see p. 19^, — Ed.] 
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the costume of the time is retained in the principal portraits, 
it is BO managed as to harmonize with this classic treatment 
Both series give an additional proof of Eaphael's all-pervading 
taste and feeling for beauty, which enabled him to give even 
to the least important subjects the impress of his own noble 
mind.* 

In the same apartments of the Vatican there is another 
series of tapestries, also designed by Eaphael. They are 
twelve in number,^ higher in shape, and without the orna- 
mental accessories. They represent scenes from the life of 
Christ, and were certainly executed after the others. The 
circumstance of their being called by the keepers of the 
Vatican *' Arazzi della scuola nuova," as distinguished from 
the fijrst described, called '< Arazzi della scuola vecchia," 
seems to confirm this. It does not appear probable that the 
cartoons for these laslr-mentioned tapestries were executed 
under Eaphaers immediate direction, since, in the greater 
number, the drawing is much less satisfactory than in the 
other series. We observe also some elements foreign to his 
school, of a Flemish character, which makes it probable that 
a part at least were executed by Flemish artists, such as Bern- 
hard van Orley and others. Nevertheless, the general inven- 
tion, composition, and style of these works announce, for the 
most part, the unquestionable genius of Eaphael, — the same 
grace and dignity which we recognise in all his productions ; 
though occasional compositions bear a very ccmventional cha- 
racter, and show decided marks of change of purpose. Acces- 
sories and landscape appear throughout to be of Netherlandish 
invention. It is believed that Francis I., on the occasion of 
the canonization of S. Francesco di Paolo, in 1519, promised 
the Pope these tapestries, and commissioned Eaphael to make 
the designs for them. It is not probable, however, that they 
were executed before 1523. 

Among the finest works of the second series may be parti- 
cularly mentioned, first, the Adoration of the Kings, a large 

^ [See the note at the end of this chapter, on the original situation of the 
tapestries. — Ed.] 

3 [A thirteenth, with allegorical figures alluding to the papal power, com- 
pletes the series. See Passavant, Rafael von Urbino, ii. 260.^— Ed.J 
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composition, full of figures. The numerous and splendid 
retinue of the Kings is assembled with joyous awe and adorar 
tion around the principal group. And secondly, the Eesur- 
rection of Christ, of similar size and richness of character* 
The figure of the triumphant Saviour forms the chief centre, 
while the utmost life and variety of agitation are seen in the 
ranks of the guards, who flee in terror, or fling themselves on 
the earth. Thirdly, three narrow tapestries containing the 
Murder of the Innocents, each in itself an independent and 
finely-conceived picture of this rich and varied subject-:-all 
alike characterized by that pure spirit of beauty which so 
treated the most painful incidents as to excite the profound 
sympathy of the spectator, instead of appalling him with 
scenes of terror, as usual with all previous conceptions of 
these scenes. (A fourth and larger composition of the Murder 
of the Innocents, where Eaphael has imparted the same moral 
tenderness, the same exquisite charm to the figures of the 
despairing and fleeing mothers, was engraved from a drawing 
of the master by his scholar Marc Antonio.) 

After the completion of the tapestries for Leo X., owing to 
the great applause which these splendid articles of luxury met 
with, repetitions were executed for many other places, and thus 
various copies are to be ^een in Dresden, Mantua, England, 
France, and elsewhere.^ 

We conclude with the figures of the twelve Apostles, exe- 
cuted in chiaroscuro after Eaphael's designs, in an apartment 
of the Vatican, since altered. These are probably the com- 
positions engraved by Marc Antonio, and painted by Eaphael's 
scholars on the pilasters of S. Vincenzo alle Tre Fontane 
(near Kome), where they are now to be seen. They are dig- 
nified, well-draped figures, but deficient in real grandeur. 

, Finally, in the last years of his life (1518-1520), Eaphael 
completed the decorations of the chapel of the little castle of 
La Magliana — a favourite residence of Leo X., iave miles from 

* See Passavant, vol. ii. p. 273, for an account of these frequent, and in 
part contemporary, repetitions. Nine pieces of the first series, of which only 
" Paul in the Prison at Philippi *' was wanting, were long in England, and 
have only been recently purchased for the Berlin Museum. They ai-e said to 
have been in the possession of Henry VI II., and to have come to England at 
that time from Italy.- 

s 3 
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Borne, near Porta Porteee. Here, under Julius II., a Bcholar 
of Perugino's, probably Lo Spagna, had painted the Annun- 
ciation and the Visitation — ^Eaphael now added, either by his 
own hand or by that of one of his best scholars, the Martyr- 
dom of St. Felicitas, a composition the excellence of which is 
now only fully preserved in Marc Antonio's engraving, the 
centre and principal scene haying been destroyed not long 
ago by the barbarous introduction of a window. On the lefty 
still preserved, is a group of men surrounding the tyrant, who 
are eagerly watching the scene, and on the right the figure of 
an idol with three terrified women with a naked boy, who is 
clinging fearfully to ihem. The heads are all of the finest 
expression. In a Glory of the First Person of the Trinity, 
prob^ly by one of Eaphael's scholars, one of the angels 
strewing flowers is closely imitated ^ from the celebrated Ma- 
donna of Francis I., 1518, which is described further on. 

Beside all these important commissions, executed by Eaphael 
for the Papal Court, during twelve years, many claims were 
made on him by private persons. Among the works of this 
kind may be mentioned two frescoes executed for Roman 
churches. One in S. Maria della Pace, over the arch of the ' 
first side-chapel, on the right of the entrance ; it represents 
four Sibyls surrounded by angels. It is one of Eaphael's 
most perfect works : great mastery is shown in the mode of 
filling and taking advantage of the apparently unfavourable 
space. The angels who hold the tablets to be written on, or 
read by the sibyls, create a spirited variety in the severe sym- 
metrical arrangement of the whole. Grace in the attitudes 
and movements, with a peculiar harmony of form and colour, 
pervade the whole picture; but important restorations have 
unfortunately become necessary in several parts. An inte- 
resting comparison may be instituted between this work and 
the Sibyls of Michael Angelo. In each we find the peculiar 
excellence of the two great masters ; for while Michael 
Angelo's figures are grand, sublime, profound, the fresco of 

* See Passavant, vol. i. p. 290, and vol. ii. p. 340 ; also an article by Herrn 
H. Hase, in the ' Blatter fiir literaiische unterhaltung/ Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
1841, Nos. 235 and 236. [Engraved by L. Gruner, *I Freschi della Villa 
Magliana di Raffaelle d'Uvbino/ &c., Londra, 1847.— Ed.] 
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the Face bears the impress of Baphael's serene and ingenuous 
grace. The four Prophets on the wall over the Sibyls were 
executed by Timoteo della Vite, after drawings by Eaphael. 

In a second fresco, representing the prophet Isaiah and two 
angels, who hold a tablet, painted on a pilaster in the church 
of S. Agostino at Borne, the comparison is unfavourable to 
Baphael. An effort to rival the powerful style of Michael 
Angelo is very visible in this picture ; an effort which, not- 
withstanding the excellence of the execution in parts, has 
produced only an exaggerated and affected figure.' 

While drawing these comparisons between Michael Angelo 
and Eaphael, we may mention a small oil picture, supposed to 
have been executed by Eaphael as early as 1510, but which, 
to judge from its affinity with the earlier pictures of the Loggie, 
can only have been produced in 1513 : it represents the Vision 
of Ezekiel, and is now in the Pitti Palace at Florence ; it 
contains the First Person of the Trinity, in a glory of brightly 
illuminated cherubs' heads, his outstretched arms supported 
by two genii, and resting on the mystical forms of the ox, 
eagle, and lion ; the angel is introduced adoring beside them. 
Dignity, majesty, and sublimity are here blended with inex- 
pressible beauty : the contrast between the figure of the 
Almighty and the two youthful genii is admirably portrayed, 
and the whole composition so clearly developed, that it is 
undoubtedly one of the master-works of the artist. Michael 
Angelo, who had also given a type of the Almighty, represents 
. him borne upon the storm ; Eaphael represents him as if irra- 
diated by the splendour of the sun : — here again both masters 
are supremely great, similar yet different, and neither greater 
than the other. A copy of this work, formerly in the Orleans 



^ Sebastian del Piombo's account of his remarkable audience of Julius 11.,^ 
published in Gaye's Cartegg., ii. p. 477, proves that Michael Angelo's 
influence over l^phael was well known at that time, 1512. If Sebastian is 
to be believed, the Pope expressed himself thus: — **Look at the works of 
Raphael I As soon as he saw those of Michael Angelo, he instantly (suhito) 
quitted the style of Perugino, and adapted himself {accostava) as nearly as 
possible to that of Michael Angelo.'* Gaye connects this change with 
Michael Angelo's cartoon at i^Horence : but the Floi-entine works of Raphael 
testify BO little of that master's influence, that we should far rather attribute 
it to the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, of which at least a portiob was open to 
the public in 1509. 
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Gallerj, and at one time considered the original, is now at 
Stratton, in England. 

A somewhat later work of Eaphael also proves that in the 
very same subjects in which Michael Angelo's whole greatness 
was displayed, he infused that free and peculiar beauty which 
places them in the noblest contrast to the gigantic power of his 
rival. We allude to the decorations of the Chigi chapel at 8. 
Maria del Popolo at Eome. Here it was intended that the 
cupola should contain the history of the Creation up to the 
Fall, that four statues of the prophets should represent 
the promise, and three large wall pictures the fulfilment of 
the New Covenant. With the exception of the statue of the 
prophet Jonah, which Baphael appears to have executed him- 
seK, he only lived to see the completion of the mosaics in the 
cupola after his designs, by Luigi da Face (Maestro Luisaccio) 
in 1516.^ In the centre circle is the Almighty, with up-» 
lifted arms, in the act of creation, surrounded by seraphim. 
Around, in eight compartments, are the mythological half- 
length figures of seven planets, and a cherub as head of the 
planetary system. Further below are the signs of the zodiac, 
and, leaning or sitting upon them, figures of angels of such 
wonderful and simple beauty as we can only compare to the 
sibyls in S. Maria della Face. Unfortunately the whole has 
been much injured. 

Like all other artists, Baphael is always greatest when, 
undisturbed by foreign influence, he follows the free, original 
impulse of his own mind. His peculiar element was grace 
and beauty of form, in as far as these are the expression of 
high moral purity. Hence, notwithstanding the grand works 
in which he was employed by the Fopes, his peculiar powers 
are most fully developed in the Madonnas and Holy Families, 
of which he has left so great a number. In his youth he 
seems to have been fondest of this class of subjects, and if his 
earliest works of this kind bear the impress of a dreamy^ 
sentimental fancy, and the later ones of a cheerful conception 
of life, the works of his third period form the happiest medium 

1 See * I Musaici della Cupola nella Cappella Chigiana di S. M. del Popolo 
in Roma, inv. da Rafaele Sanzio, inc. ed ed. da L. Gruner., illustr. da Ant* 
Grifi/' Koma, 1839. 
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'. . ^ 

between cheerfulness and dignity, — between innocent play- 
fulness and a deep penetration of tbe spirit of bis subject. 
They are eonc^iyed with a graceful freedom, so delicately 
controlled, that it appears always guided by the finest feeling 
for the laws of art. They plaee before us those dearest rela- 
tions of life which form the foundation of morality, the 
closest ties of family love ; yet they seem to breathe a feeling 
still higher and holier. Mary is not only the affectionate 
mother ; she appears, at the same time, with an expression of 
almost virgin timidity, and yet as the blessed one of whom 
the Lord was bom. The infant Christ is not only the cheerful, 
innocent child, but a prophetic seriousness rests on his features, 
which tells of his future sacred destiny. In the numerous 
representations of these subjects, varying in the number, 
attitude, and grouping of the figures, there prevails some- 
times a more simply natural, sometimes a more profound 
conception : they thus offer many interesting points of com- 
parison. They are not all, however, from Eaphael's own 
hand; many, though painted from his designs and in his 
studio, have only been retouched and completed by himifelf ; 
many also which bear his name are but the works of his 
scholars, who endeavoured to seize and appropriate some 
portion of the maister-spirit. 

Among these works we may particularly distinguish those 
of the earlier part of Eaphael's residence in Home. These> 
as might be expected from his more severe employments, are 
simple compositions, of not very considerable size. The exe- 
cution, however, shows that they are done quite con amove, 
and they more or less retain the traces of that deep earnest- 
ness which, we have observed, characterized his youthful 
works. The following are especially deserving of mention. 

The Aldobrandini Madonna (27), now in the possession of 
Lord Garvagh. — The Madonna, sitting on a bench, bends 
tenderly towards the little St. John, her left arm round him ; 
he reaches up playfully for a flower, gracefully offered to him 
by the infant Christ, who sits on his mother's lap. Behind 
the Madonna is the pilaster of an arcade, and on each side a 
view into the landscape beyond ; the whole forms a composi- 
tion of the greatest beauty and sweetness. The picture is in 
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good preservation. An old repetition of the same subject is 
at Signor Camuccini's in Borne. ^ 

The Madonna of the Duke of Alba (26), formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Coesvelt, in London, now in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersborg. — The Madonna, a full-length figure, is 
seated in a quiet landscape-scene ; the Child on her lap ; she 
holds a book in her hand, which she has been just reading ; 
the little St. John kneels before his divine companion with 
infantine grace, and offers him a cross, which he receives with 
looks of unutterable love ; the Madonna's eyes are directed to 
the prophetic play of the children with a deep, earnest expres- 
sion. It is a beautiful picture, executed in the best and most 
delicate style by the master's own hand, and very well pre- 
served. 

La Yierge au Diad^me (28), also called La Yierge au 
Linge, in the Louvre. — The Madonna is seated in a kneeling 
position, lifting the veil from the sleeping Child, in order to 
show it to the little St. John, who is kneeling in joyfiil ado- 
ration. In the background a rich landscape. The execution 
decidedly does not belong entirely to Eaphael. The picture 
also, like so many in the Louvre, has been much injured. 
Similar compositions, with a more or less free imitation of 
this moment, are frequent.' 

The Madonna and Child (31), in the possession of Mr. 
Eogers in London (from the Orleans gallery). — The Madonna, 
a half-length figure, youthful and noble, is seen behind a 
balustrade or low wall, on which stands the Child, who, 
smiling, nestles close to her, holding her round the neck. 
The picture has now lost its surface, and is interesting in 
a technical point of view, on account of the bright reddish 
undertint which is apparent. 

The Madonna (haK-figure) and Child (30), in the pos- 
session of Lord Ellesmere, and forming part of the Bridge- 
water gallery at London (from the Orleans gallery, and 
not in a good state). — The Child is stretched on her lap ; she 

* [The picture here alluded to contains but two figures, and is quite 
different in composition : see p. 341. — Ed.] 

> Representations of this kind, with the Child sleeping, are generally called 
' Silentinm,' * Yierge au Silence/ &c. (18). 
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looks at him with maternal joy. The infant, in graceful and 
lively action, turns his little head upwards, and looks at her 
as if in deep thought, yet tenderly (painted 1512). Several 
old repetitions are in the Museums of Berlin, Naples, &c. 

Madonna di Loreto (25). — The original is lost, but the 
subject is known from numerous old copies ; for instance, in 
the Louvre, in the Studj gallery at Naples, in the collection of 
the Prince of Salerno also at Naples, in Mr. Miles's collection 
at Leigh Court, in Mr. Wigram's, &c. The Virgin is lifting 
the veil from the just awakening Child. Joseph stands at her 
side, devoutly looking on. Half-length figures the size of 
life ; generally a green curtain in the background.^ 

The Madonna della Sedia (34), in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence (painted about 1516), a circular picture. — The 
Madonna, seen in a side view, sits on a low chair holding 
the Child on her knee ; he leans on her bosom in a listless, 
childlike attitude : at her side John folds his little hands in 
prayer. The Madonna wears a many-coloured handkerchief 
on her shoulders, and another on her head, in the manner of 
the Italian women. She appears as a beautiful and blooming 
woman, looking out of the picture in the tranquil enjoyment 
of maternal love ; the Child, full and strong in form, has a 
serious, ingenuous, and grand expression. The colouring is 
uncommonly warm and beautiful. 

The Madonna della Tenda (35), in the possession of the 
King of Bavaria. (There is a rej^tition of the picture in the 
Boyal gaUery of Turin, also said to be an original.) — A com- 
position similar to the last, except that the Child is represented 
in more lively action, and looking upwards. In the back- 
ground is a curtain : hence the name of the Italian picture. 

A series of similar, but in some instances more copious 
compositions, belong to a later period ; they are in a great 
measure the work of his scholars, painted after his draw- 
ings, and only" partially touched upon . by Baphael himself. 
Indeed many pictures of this class should, perhaps, be con- 
sidered altogether as the productions of his school, at a time 

' Passavant, vol. ii. p. 126, assigns this composition to Raphael's earlier 
Roman lime— on which account we place it here, though it appears to us to 
belong to his latest and freest time. 
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when that school was under his direct superintendence, and 
when it was enabled to imitate his finer characteristics in a 
remarkable degree. 

In this class we must include the Yierge aux Cand^labres 
(44), where the Madonna is seated, with an angel bearing a 
torch on each side. This circular picture was sold in England 
by the Duke of Lucca, with other treasures of art, in 1840.* 

The Madonna dell' Impannata (41), in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence, shows only the technical stamp of his schooL The 
two holy women who pay homage to the Child are very beau- 
tiful ; the little St. John, on the contrary, who sits in the 
foreground, and points to Christ, wants the easy natveti of 
Baphael. The Child is, however, softly and delicately 
painted ; and here, it is probable, the master himself assisted. 
This picture, which is arranged more as an altarpiece than 
Baphael's other Holy Families, takes its name from the oiled- 
paper window in the background. 

The Madonna del Passeggio (43), in the Bridgewater gal- 
lery, formerly in the Orleans gallery, and yet earlier in that of 
Christina of Sweden, appears to have been painted by Fran- 
cesco Penni^ It represents the Madonna and Child walking in 
a landscape, and the little St. John about to kiss his playfellow. 
The children are peculiarly graceful, almost in Eaphaers Flo- 
rentine manner ; but the drapery of the Madonna is heavy, 
and resenibles the works of later artists. There are se\ eral 
repetitions in the Museum pf Naples and elsewhere. 

In all these Holy Families of RaphaeFs later period, what- 
ever part he may or may not have taken in their execution, 
there appears a pervading character of grand ideal beauty, 
which, as before remarked, is common to the other works of 
art of this age. We no longer perceive the tender enthusiasm, 
the earnestness and fervour of youth ; but, in their stead, a 
cheerful, tranquil enjoyment of life, ennobled by the purest 
feeling. They are npt, however, glorified, holy forms, which 
impel us to adore ; they rather show us the most interesting 
moments of domestic life, the accidental reunions in a family, 
when the sports of graceful children attract the delighted 

* [Now in the possession of Mr. Munro. — Ed.] 
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obseryation of parents. The greater number of these pictures 
consist of four figures — the Madonna, the two Children, and 
either Elizabeth or Joseph. Among those pictures in which 
Elizabeth shares the mother's joy are the following : — 

The Holy Family, known by the name of " the Pearl " (37), 
in the gallery at Madrid : the most important, and, in com- 
position, unquestionably the finest of Raphael's Holy Families. 
The figures, arranged in perfect harmony, form a beautiful 
group : — the infant Christ sits on the Madonna's knee, resting 
on*^ foot on a cradle, in the foreground ; John brings fruits in 
his panther's skin. Philip IV. of Spain, who had purchased 
the picture from the gallery of Charles I., is said to have ex- 
claimed on seeing it, " This is my pearl!" — hence its name. 
Giulio Eomano probably assisted much in the execution. 

A small Holy Family in the Louvre (39.) The infant 
Christ stands on a cradle caressing St. John. The execu- 
tion is attributed sometimes to Giulio Eomano, sometimes to 
Garofalo. 

The so-called "Madonna col divino amore" (32), in the 
Museum of Naples.* The Child, seated on the Virgin's lap, 
is blessing the Baptist, while Elizabeth supports his little arm. 
The execution is attributed by some to Giulio Romano, but it 
betrays more of Raphael's own hand than most of his later 
works. 

The Madonna della Gatta (47), in the Museum at Naples, 
may also be mentioned here. It was executed by Giulio 
Romano after Raphael's " Pearl." It is a beautiful domestic 
scene, and excellently composed ; but the scholar's different 
mind shows itself in the prominence of the accessories, in the 
more violent action of the Child, in the incomparably less 
depth and purity of expression, and in the heavy, dark 
shadows. 

Among the pictures in which Joseph completes the group 
are several in the Museum at Madrid, particularly La Madonna 
della Lucertola (36), so called because a lizard^ is introduced 

1 According to Passavant, vol. i. p. 187, painted as early as 1512, which 
we are much inclined to doabt. 

2 [No lizard appears in the original picture at Madrid, though one is 
introduced in the copy in the Pitti Palace : hence the ** Holy Family under 
the Oak " is the better appellation. — Ed.] 
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in the picture, which is better known as " the Holy Family 
under the Oak," painted about 1517. Joseph leans on an 
antique architectural ruin ; the young Christ turns to John, 
who holds up to him a strip of parchment with the words 
" Ecce Agnus Dei ! " The execution is attributed to Qiulio 
Eomano. A repetition, marked as a copy by Giulio Eomano 
is in the Fitti Palace at Florence. It is hard and cold« A 
composition, in which the children hold a similar piece of 
parchment with upraised hands, appears to have been frequently 
repeated by Baphael's scholars. One of them is at Stratton, 
the seat of Sir Thomas Baring ; another is in the possession 
of Mr. Munro, in London (46), formerly in that of M. Nieuw- 
enhuys ; a third in the sacristy of the Escurial. 

A Eepose in Egypt (42) is in the Imperial gallery at 
Vienna. The Madonna, kneeling, holds the Child in her 
arms ; St. John also kneels, and presents fruits ; Joseph, leading 
an ass by the bridle, is in the act of raising St. John. The 
picture is freely and boldly painted. The Child is extremely 
beautiful, as is also the head of the Baptist. 

Lastly, the large picture of a Holy Family (38), in the 
Louvre, painted by Raphael in 1518 for Francis I., is pecu- 
liarly excellent. The Madonna kneels to take up the Child, 
who springs joyfully out of the cradle ; Elizabeth kneels also 
and folds the hands of the little St John ; Joseph, in the 
background, is in calm contemplation. At the side are two 
angels ; one strews flowers over the Child, the other crosses 
his hands on his breast. The whole has a character of cheer- 
fulness and joy ; an easy and delicate play of graceful lines 
and the noblest forms, which unite in an intelligible and 
harmonious whole. Giulio Bomano assisted in the execu- 
tion. 

To this cycle of Holy Families may be added the Visitation 
(of Mary to Elizabeth), now in Spain. The heads are very 
beautiful — ^Mary's full of the most graceful innocence and 
humility. On the other hand, the drawing of the draperies 
and figures appears to be less excellent. Chiefly executed by 
Giulio Eomano. 

A similar character pervades the larger compositions of 
this later period, which represent the Madonna as queen of 
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heaven, though their destination as altarpieces naturally 
causes the religious character to predominate. With regard 
to these compositions, in which several Saints are assembled 
round the Madonna, it is to be observed, that, although these 
holy personages were brought together arbitrarily (for various 
accidental reasons), yet Eaphael has contrived to place them 
in reciprocal relation to each other, and to establish a con- 
nection between them ; while the earlier masters either ranged 
them next to one another, in simple symmetrical repose, or 
with equal caprice disposed them in all kinds of attitudes, 
with a view to picturesque effect. Baphael has left three 
large altar-pictures of this kind, which are interesting examples 
of his various conceptions of the Madonna. 

Of these the Madonna di Fuligno (29) (also called La 
Vierge au Donataire), in the Vatican, is the earliest, and of 
about the same date as the Stanza della Segnatura, namely, 
about 1511. It was originally ordered for the church of Ara 
Coeli in Rome, by one of the court of Julius II., Gismondo 
Conti, but was afterwards transferred to Fuligno : hence its 
name. In the upper part of the picture is the Madonna with 
the Child, enthroned on the clouds in a glory, surrounded by 
angels. Underneath, on one side, kneels the donor, raising 
his folded hands to the Virgin ; behind him stands St. Jerome, 
who recommends him to her care. On the other side is St. 
Francis, also kneeling and looking upward, while he points 
with one hand out of the picture to the people, for whom he 
entreats the protection of the Mother of Grace ; behind him 
is John the Baptist, who points to the Madonna, while he 
looks at the spectator as if inviting the latter to pay her 
homage. The relation between the picture and the com- 
munity of believers, expressed by the last two figures, appears 
from this time variously modified in the altarpieces of the 
Catholic Church. Between the two groups stands an angel 
holding a tablet, intended for an inscription. In the distance 
is a city, on which falls a meteor ; above it is a rainbow, no 
doubt in allusion to some danger and miraculous preservation, 
in remembrance of which the picture was dedicated.^ 

* [Providential escapes, victories, and successes were among the mo.vt 
frequent occasions of what are called votive pictures. In these compositions 
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This work, however beantiful in the whole arrangement, 
however excellent in the execution of separate parts, appears 
to belong only to a transition-state of development. There is 
something of the ecstatic enthusiasm which has produced such 
peculiar conceptions and treatment of religious subjects in 
other artists — Correggio, for example — and which, so far from 
harmonizing with the unaffected, serene grace of Baphael, has 
in this instance led to some serious defects. This remark is 
particularly applicable to the figures of St. John and St. 
Francis : the former looks out of the picture with a fantastic 
action, and the drawing of his arm is even considerably man- 
nered. St. Francis has an expression of fanatical ecstacy, and 
his countenance is strikingly weak in the painting (composed 
of reddish, yellowish, and grey tones, which cannot be wholly 
ascribed to the restorer). Again, St. Jerome looks up with a 
sort of fretful expression, in which it is dif&cult to recognise, 
as some do, a mournful resignation ; there is also an exagge- 
rated style of drawing in the eyes, which sometimes gives a 
sharpness to the expression of Eaphael's figures, and appears 
very marked in some of his other pictures. Lastly, the 
Madonna and the Child, who turn to the donor, are in atti- 
tudes which, however graceful, are not perhaps sufficiently 
tranquil for the majesty of the queen of heaven.^ The expres- 
sion of the Madonna's countenance is extremely sweet, but 
with more of the character of a mere woman than of a glo- 
rified being. The figure of the donor, on the other hand, 
is excellent, with an expression of sincerity and truth ; the 
angel with the tablet is of unspeakable intensity and exquisite 
beauty — one of the most marvellous figures that Eaphael has 
created. 

The second of these pictures, the Madonna del Pesce (33), 

the Madonna and Child ai'e generally represented surrounded by Saints, the 
latter being selected for various reasons, according to the taste or devotion of 
the proprietor of the picture. The donor is frequently introduced kneeling, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with his family, and in many cases a patron 
saint recommends the votaries. The ultimate intercession of the Madonna 
is, however, distinctly intimated by her appearing in the character of the 
** Mater Dei." When she is represented alone, her action is more directly that 
of a suppliant. — Ed.] 

* [This is one of the instances in which the severity of the author's criticism 
is unsupported by high authorities. — Ed.] 
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has mnch more repose and grandeur as a whole, and unites 
the sublime and abstract character of sacred beings with the 
indiyidualitj of nature in the happiest manner. It is now in 
the Escurial, but was originally painted for S. Domenico, at 
Naples,* about 1513. It represents the Madonna and Child 
on a throne ; on one side is St. Jerome ; on the other the 
guardian angel with the young Tobias, who carries a fish 
(whence the name of the picture). The artist has imparted 
a wonderfully poetic character to the subject. St. Jerome, 
kneeling on the steps of the throne, has been reading from a 
book to the Virgin and Child, and appears to have been inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Tobias and the Angel. The infeint 
Christ turns towards them, but at the same time lays his hand 
on the open book, as if to mark the place. The Virgin turns 
towards the Angel, who introduces Tobias ; while the latter, 
dropping on his knees, looks up meekly to the Divine infant. 
, St. Jerome looks over the book to the new comers, as if ready 
to proceed with his occupation after the interruption. All the 
figures are graceful and dignified. The majesty and sweetness 
of the Virgin, the interesting sympathy of the Child, the 
thoughtful gravity of St. Jerome, the easy, bending figure of 
the Angel, the inexpressible nmvete of Tobias, all combine in 
beautiful harmony, and leave a refined impression on. the feel- 
ings of the spectator. 

The most important of this class is the Madonna di San 

• ^'/^ Sisto ("Mil), in the Dresden Gallery. Here the Madonna 
^ appears as the queen of the heavenly host, in a brilliant glory 

■ l-^'f of countless angel-heads, standing on the clouds, with the 
eternal Son in her arms ; St. Sixtus and St. Barbara kneel at 
the sides. Both of them seem to connect the picture with the 
real spectators. A curtain, drawn back, encloses the picture 
on each side : underneath is a light parapet, on which two 
beautiful boy-angels lean. The Madonna is one of the most 
wonderful creations of Eaphael's pencil : she is at once the 
exalted and blessed woman of whom the Saviour was bom, 
and the tender earthly Virgin whose pure and humble nature 

1 For that chapel where prayers for the recovery fi*om all diseases of the eye 
were especially offered up. This accounts for the inti-oduction of Tobit with 
the fish, which has puzzled so many. 
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was esteemed worthy of so great a destiny. There is som e- 
thing scarcely descrihable_in her counteQ^ce ; it expresses a 
timid astonishment at the miracle orE^owneleyation, and, at 
the same time, the freedom and dignity resulting from the 
consciousness of her diyine situation. The Child rests natu- 
rally, but not listlessly, in her arms, and looks down upon the 
world with a serious expression. Never has the love liness o f 
childhood been blended sotouchin^y^withsT^e^Ielt^^ 
consciousness of the holiest calling, as in the features and 
countenance of tiiis Child. The eye is with difficulty disen- 
chanted from the deep impressions produced by these two 
figures, so as to rest upon the grandeur and dignity of the 
Pope, the lowly devotion of St. Barbara, and the cheerful 
innocence of the two angel-children. This is a rare example 
of a picture of Baphael's later time executed entirely by his 
own hand. No design, no study of the subject for the guidance 
of a scholar, no old engraving, after such a study, has ever 
come to light. The execution itself evidently shows that the 
picture was painted without any such preparation. Proofs 
are not wanting even of alterations in the original design — 
the two angels in the lower part are very evidently a later 
addition by the master's hand. According to Yasari, Baphael 
painted this picture for the principal altar of St. Sixtus, at 
Piacenza — at least it was there in his time, and was only 
removed to Dresden in the last century. It has been supposed, 
with great probability, that it had been intended for a proces- 
sion-picture.^ Though this supposition has not been actually 
substantiated, yet both the composition and condition of the ' 
picture argue for it, and we can conceive the elevating im- 
pression that this glorified appearance must have produced as 
it was borne slowly along over the heads of adoring multitudes, 
accompanied by the lights, the incense, and the sacred songs 
of the different orders. 

To this class belongs also the St. Cecilia, executed in the 
earlier years' of Baphael's residence in Bome, and now in the 

^ For the grounds of this suppositioD, see Von Rumohr, Italieubche 
Forschungen, iii. 129, etc.; and Drei Heisen nach Italien, p. 74, etc. 

^ [It appears to have been completed in 1516. The inscription in the 
chapel is comparatively modern, and hence no authority. See Passavaut, ii.- 
181, note,—ED,'] 
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GkJlery of Bologna. It was originally in San Giovanni a 
Monte, and adorned the altar of the Bentivoglj, for whom it 
was painted. ' St. Cecilia is placed in the centre, surrounded 
by four saints : St. John and St Augustine behind her ; St. 
Paul and Mary Magdalen in front, at the sides of the picture. 
Above, in the clouds, is a glory of angels singing hymns. At 
the feet of Mary Magdalen lie some musical instruments 
partly broken ; St. Cecilia raises her eyes to the Angels, and 
appears to listen to their songs. She holds a small organ 
reversed, with its tubes beginning to fall out, indicating, like 
the other scattered and broken instruments, the relation of 
earthly to heavenly music. St. John, an extremely beautiful 
head, regards the inspired countenance of the Saint with holy 
rapture : St. Augustine is more tranquil. St. Paul, a noble 
figure in very grand drapery, looks thoughtfully down on the 
instruments, whose sounds have ceased. Mary Magdalen, 
whose mild expression reminds us of Baphael's youthful 
pictures, turns to the spectator, directing his attention to the 
holy scene. There appears in the expression throughout this 
simply arranged group a progressive sympathy, of which the 
revelation made to St. Cecilia forms the central point. Still 
that noble and beautiful countenance does not express all the 
sublimity and holiness which might be expected from the 
subject ; and it can scarcely be supposed that this defect is 
entirely owing to the restorations, although they are said to 
be considerable. 

Two more altar-pictures dose this series : they represent 
single figures of saints ; two pictures with St. Margaret as 
the Conqueror of the Dragon.* One is in the Gallery of 
Vienna. It represents the Saint at the moment when the 
fearful monster winds himself round her ; she raises the cru- 
cifix against him. The picture has something in attitude and 
gesture which shows Michael Angelo's influence, and is pro- 
bably by the hand of Giulio Eomano. The second is in Paris, 
and is said to have been originally painted for Francis I. It 
is of Raphael's later time, and the greater part is by Giulio 
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1 [The legend (from Simeon Metaphrastes) will be found in Lippomanus 
De Vitis Sanctorum, ii. 165: see also Mrs. Jameson's Poetry of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, vol. ii. p. 130. — Ed.] 
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Bomano. Here, Margaret stands on the wing cf the dragon, 
and holds in her right hand the pakn of victory. Her coun- 
tenance expresses maidenly innocence and grac^. Alas ! this 

^ picture has been almost wholly destroyed by transferring it 

r from wood to canvas. 

^ The Archangel Michael, in the gallery of the Louvre, is a 

' very remarkable picture, also painted by Raphael for Francis I. 

in 1517. Like a flash of lightning the heavenly champion 
darts upon Satan, who, in desperation, writhes at his feet. 
The angel is clad in scaly armour, and bears a lance in his 
bands, with which he aims a deathblow at his antagonist. The 
air of grandeur, beauty, and calm majesty in the winged 
youth, the rapidity of the movement, the bold foreshortening 
of Satan, hurled on the lava rocks, have a most impressive 



Li various galleries we find representations of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness, as a youth, seated fronting to the 
spectator, and pointing with enthusiasm to a cross which is 
erected beside him. The greater number, if not all, must 
have been executed by scholars from drawings after the model, 
by the master (such as the one in the Uffizj at Florence, which 
is of remarkable beauty). An excellent one in the Gallery 
at Darmstadt is painted somewhat in the style of Bronzino ; 
others are at Florence, Bologna, Paris, in England, etc. A 
good and somewhat later copy, ascribed to Francesco Salviati, 
is in the Berlin Museum.^ 

Two large historical altar-pictures still claim our attention ; 
they belong also to EaphaeFs later period. The earliest is 
the picture of Christ bearing the Cross, in the Museum of 
Madrid, known by the name of " Lo Spasimo di Sicilia," from 
the coiivent of Santa Maria dello Spasimo at Palermo, for 
which it was painted. Here, as in the tapestries, we again 
find a finely conceived development of the event, and an excel- 
lent composition. The procession which conducts the Saviour 
to Mount Calvary has just reached a turn in the road. He 
sinks under the weight of the cross ; an executioner, who 
stands at the edge of the picture (a figure of athletic form 

^ Compare V. Rumohr, Ital. Forech. iii. 135. 
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somewliat ostentatiously displayed), endeavours to pull him up 
by the rope which is passed round his body. Simon of Cyrene, 
who met the procession, a powerful figure, turns angrily 
towards the executioner, and stoops to free Christ from his 
burden, while another, standing behind him, again presses it 
down on the holy martyr. The latter, regardless of his own 
gqef, turns his face consolingly to the group of women who 
press near to him on the opposite side. The Madonna, her 
hands extended in despair towards her son, sinks on her knees, 
sujj^orted by John and Mary Magdalen. Behind them 
follows a procession of soldiers, from the gates of the city ; a 
standard-bearer, who rides before the executioners, already 
turns in the direction of the mountain seen in the background. 
Amidst this combination of varied forms, the figure of Christ 
is kept distinct with consummate art, so that, though placed 
in a position so unfavourable, it displays a peculiar nobleness. 
The head, with an expression of the holiest patience and divine 
sorrow, forms the central point of the picture : the heads of 
the executioners, of Simon, and of the women, surround it as 
in a half-circle.* Among the friends of the Saviour the various 
degrees of sympathy are admirably expressed ; yet (if it is 
allowable to judge from the engraving) we observe in some 
of the single heads, particularly the Magdalen's, something 
of the exaggerated sharpness of outline already noticed in the 
Madonna di Fuligno. 

The later of these two pictures is the Transfiguration on 
Mount Tabor, now in the Vatican, formerly in S. Pietro at 
Montorio. This was the last work of the master (not finished 
till after his death) ; the one which was suspended over his 
corpse, a trophy of his fame, for public homage. 

If the picture last described is distinguished, like the com- 
positions for the Tapestries, by the dramatic development of 
an historical event, by the important prominence given to the 
principal incident, and by grandeur of style, the work now 
under consideration unites with these qualities a profounder 
symbolical treatment, which, in the representation of a par- 

^ £The composition of this picture is eWdentlj imitated from Albert Dttrer. 
Marc Antonio had copied the German artist's designs for the * Passion.' 
—Ed.] 
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ticular event, expresses a general idea. In this instance it is 
the depth and power of thought which move the spectator and 
which address themselves to him at once, so that he needs no 
key to explain the meaning of the subject. This picture is 
divided into two parts, the undermost of which, on account of 
its mass, is the more important and predominant. On one 
side are nine of the Disciples ; on the other a crowd of people 
pressing towards them, bearing along a boy possessed with 
a devil. His limbs are fearfully convulsed by demoniac 
power ; he is supported by his father, who appears strenuously 
to implore assistance by words and looks ; two women beside 
him point to the sufferer — the one with earnest entreaties ; the 
other in the front, on her knees,^ with an expression of pas- 
sionate energy. All are crying aloud, beseeching and stretch- 
ing out their arms for aid. Among, the disciples, who are 
disposed in different groups, astonishment, horror, and sym- 
pathy alternate in various degrees. One, whose youthfal 
countenance expresses the deepest sympathy, turns to the 
unhappy father, plainly intimating his inability to assist him; 
another points upwards ; a third repeats this gesture. The 
upper part of the picture is formed by an elevation to repre- 
sent Mount Tabor. There lie prostrate the three disciples 
who went up with Christ, dazzled by the Divine light ; above 
them, surrounded by a miraculous glory, the Saviour floats in 
air, in serene beatitude, accompanied by Moses and Elias. 
The twofold action contained in this |>icture, to which shallow 
critics have taken exception, is explained historically and 
satisfactorily merely by the fact that the incident of the pos- 
sessed boy occurred in the absence of Christ ; but it explains 
itself in a still higher sense, when we consider the deeper, 
universal meaning of the picture. For this purpose it is not 
even necessary to consult the books of the New Testament for 
the explanation of the particular incidents ; the lower portion 
represents the calamities and miseries of human life — the rule 
of demoniac power, the weakness even of the faithful whai 
unassisted — and points to a superior Power. Above, in the 
brightness of Divine bliss, undisturbed by the suffering of the 
lower world, we behold the source of consolation and redemp- 
* [Both the women are kneeling.— Ed.] 
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tion from eviL Even the judicious liberties dictated by the 
nature of the art, which displease the confined views of many 
critics — such as the want of elevation in the mountain, the 
perspective alteration of the horizon and points of sight for 
the upper group (in which the figures do not appear fore- 
shortened, as seen from beneath, but perfectly developed, as 
if in a vision), give occasion for new and peculiar beauties. 
In one respect, however, the picture appears to fail : it wants 
the freer, purer beauty, the simplicity and flow of line (in the 
drapery especially), which address themselves so directly to 
the feeling of the spectator ; the work pleases the eye, the 
understanding, but does not entirely satisfy the soul: in 
this respect the picture already marks the transition to the 
later periods of Art. But this passing censure should be con- 
sidered as only hinted at. Where such grandeur and depth of 
thought, such unexampled excellence, have been accomplished 
(and we have given but a very general outline), it becomes us 
to offer any approach to criticism with all humility. 

We may not pass over a picture which Baphael had under- 
taken in his youth (1505), but which was not painted till 
' after his death by his heirs, Giulio Bomano and Francesco 
Penni: it is the Coronation of the Virgin, painted for the 
convent of S. Maria di Monte Luce at Perugia, and now 
in the Vatican. If any drawing of Baphael's was made use 
of, it could only have been for the upper portion of the picture, 
representing Christ and the Virgin enthroned on the clouds : 
this part, which is powerfully painted, representing two charm- 
ing figures of angels strewing flowers, and the figure of the 
Madonna, is attributed to Giulio Bomano. The lower part, 
executed by Francesco Penni, in which the Apostles are 
assembled around the empty tomb of the Virgin, is as weak 
and ineffective in composition as in execution. 

Of the picture of St. Luke painting the Madonna (50), 
the head of the saint only is attributable to Baphael. The 
Madonna and other parts are unequally executed. 

We now proceed to the Portraits, of which Baphael executed 
a great number in his best time. Their chief excellence — and 
the same may be said of those done in his earlier days — resides 
in their unaffected conception and characteristic expression ; 

T 2 
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but later portraits display also the purest, most admirable 
execution, the more so as in the essential parts no assistance 
could be given by bis scholars. The most interesting are — 

The portrait of Bindo Altoyiti (erroneously held to be 
Baphael's own portrait),^ now in the gallery at Munich, 
formerly in the Casa Altoyiti at Bome. — The head is that of 
a youth of about 22 years of age, with a black cap, and long, 
fur hair, looking over his shoulder at the spectator ; his hand 
on his breast. It is a glowing Italian countenance, full of 
sensibility ; a slight melancholy pervades it, blended with a 
certain acuteness of expression. The execution is soft, with 
dark shadows. 

The Fornarina (t. e, the Baker), a name which, as applied 
to Baphael's mistress, does not occur before the middle of the 
last century. — The history of this person, to whom Baphael 
was attached even to his death, is obscure, nor are we very clear 
with regard to her likenesses. In the Tribune at Florence 
there is a portrait, inscribed with the date 1512, of a very 
beautiful woman, holding the for trimming of her mantle with 
her right hand, which is said to represent her.' The forms 
are noble and pure; the painting extremely fine, resembling' 
the Venetian manner; the hand and arm beautiful. The 
ornaments heightened with gold, and the gold lights in the 
hair, are peculiar. This picture is decidedly by Raphael, but 
can hardly represent the Fornarina ; at least it bears no resem- 
blance to the second picture of the Fornarina in the Barberini 
Palace in Rome, which bears the name of Baphael on the 
armlet, and of the authenticity of which (particularly with 
respect to the subject) there can hardly be a doubt. In this 
the figure is seated, and is uncovered to the waist ; she draws 
a light drapery around her: a shawl is twisted round the 
head. The execution is beautiful and delicate, although the 
lines are sufficiently defined ; the forms are fine and not with- 
out beauty, but at the same time not free from an expression 

1 Rumohr considers it a portrait of Raphael. See Ital. Forsch., vol. iii. 
p. 109, and further. This is, however, sufficiently disproved by Passavant, 
vol. i. p. 185, and vol. ii. p. 143.- 

2 According to an hypothesis of Missirini (Longhena, p. 390), the picture 
was painted by Sebast. del Piombo, after Michael Angelo, and represents 
Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara, the friend of Michael Angelo. 
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of coarseness and common life. The eyes are large, dark, and 
full of fire, and seem to speak of brighter days. There are 
some repetitions of this picture, from the school of Baphael, 
in Boman galleries. A draped female portrait of BaphaeFs 
later time, in the Pitti Palace, which appears to represent tUe 
same individual, though at a younger period, is of higher 
beauty and most enchanting grace, and of true Boman cha- 
racter also. This figure may possibly have served as Baphael's 
model for the Sistine Madonna. The head alone, however, 
and the light damask sleeve, appear to be by the master's 
hand. Other portraits which bear the name of the Fomarina 
may be passed over.* 

Pope Julius II., in the Pitti Palace at Florenca — The 
high-minded old man is here represented seated in an arm- 
chair, in deep meditation. The small piercing eyes are deeply 
set under the open, projecting forehead; they are quiet, 
but full of unextinguished power. The nose is proud and 
Boman, the lips firmly compressed ; all the features are still 
in lively, elastic tension ; the execution of the whole picture is 
masterly. There are several repetitions ; one is in the Gal- 
lery of the Uffizj, representing the Pope in a red dress.* A 
good copy is also in the Berlin Museum; another at Mr. 
Miles's, of Leigh Court. 

Pope Leo X., with Cardinals de' Medici and de' Bossi in 
the Pitti Palace, Florence. — The Pope sits at a table, the 
breviary open before him ; the Cardinals are behind, on each 
side. The principal merits of this work are, the wonderfully 
characteristic expression of the three different heads, the truth 
of imitation in the accessories, and the mastery displayed in 
the management of the general tone. There is an excellent 
copy by Andrea del Sarto in the Museum of Naples. 

The Violin Player, in the Sciarra Palace, Bome. — ^A youth 
holding the bow of a violin and & laurel-wreath in his hand, 
and looking at the spectator over his shoulder. The expres- 
sion of the countenance is sensible and decided, and betokens 
a character alive to the impressions of sense, yet severe. The 
execution is excellent — ^inscribed with the date 1518. 

1 [Passavant (Kanstreise, i. 225) prefers the portrait in the Palazzo 
Pitti.— Ed.] 
* [Another repetition is in the National Gallery. — Ed.] 
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Joanna of Arragon. — Numerons repetitions of this portrait 
exist: tliat in the collection of Baron Speck, of Stembnrg, 
Leipzig (formerly in th^ gallery of Count Fries, at Vienna), 
is much esteemed ; another is in Warwick Castle ; a third in 
the gallery of the Lonvra This last, with the exception of 
the head, is attributed to Giulio Bomano. A copy, by a 
scholar of Leonardo da Yinci (falsely ascribed to the master), 
is in the Doria gallery. Borne. Several repetitions are in 
other places.* These pictures represent a lady in the bloom of 
beauty ; she sits fronting the spectator in a splendid red cos- 
tume ; the outline of the fiuse and features is inexpressibly 
pure and soft ; the hair, fair and rich, falls on the shoulders ; 
the large, dark eyes, of yelvet softness, are turned to the 
spectator. Joanna was the daughter of Ferdinand of Arra^ 
gon, Duke of Montalto, and wife of Ascanio Colonna, Prince 
of Tagliacozzo. She was sumamed "divine," from her 
beauty. Three hundred poets employed their pens to hand 
down her fame to posterity.^ 

The following also belong to Baphael's most intellectual 
portraits :— Cardinal GiuHo de' Medici— the same head and 
attitude as that in the above-mentioned portrait of Leo X., 
and without doubt the study for it. Count Castiglione — noble, 
chivalrous, dignified, full of fire and life. A youth resting 
his head on his hand with a pleasing carelessness.' All three 
in the gallery of the Louvre. Cardinal Bibiena writing, 
looking upwards with a serious, thoughtful expression ; Fedra 
Inghirami, Se<Hretary to the Conclave: both in the Pitti 
Palace. This last is very remarkable for the skill and manner 
in which Baphael has converted a fat, squinting man into a 
subject of great character and attraction. Francesco Penni^ 
Baphael's scholar, in the collection of the Prince of Orange, 
Brussels.' But many of the portraits which bear Baphael's 

^ See the essay of W. Gerhard in the Tttb. Kunstblatt, 'Johanna von 
Arragonien/ 1833, Nos. 15 and 16. To judge fi-om the not \erj attractive 
treatment of the head in the Louvre specimen, and from the somewhat hai-sh 
individuality imparted to it, Raphael would seem not to have belonged to the 
ardent adorers of this celebrated beauty. 

^ Passavant, vol. ii. p. 38, assigns this picture to Raphael's Florentine 
epoch, which, however, we cannot reconcile with the finished freedom of the 
execution. 

^ [This gallery was removed to the Hague after the accession of the late 
King of Holland.— Ed.] 
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name are entitled to this distinction only in' a very subordinate 
degree ; many even belong to an essentially different school. 
Among this class may be mentioned the portrait of the poet 
Tibaldeo, in the possession of Professor Scarpa, at La Motta 
(between Treyiso and Udine) ; Fed, Carondelet, Archdeacon 
of Bitunto, in the possession of the Duke of Grafton in Lon- 
don; that known in the Paris Museum by the name of 
" Baphael and his Fencing Master," by some attributed to 
Pontormo; the Two Lawyers, Bartolo and Baldo, in the 
Doria gallery at Bome, excellent heads, but more in the 
Venetian style, are decidedly in some parts the work of 
BaphaeL A very interesting portrait, said to be that of CsBsar 
Borgia, in the Borghese gallery at Bome, is ascribed to 
Baphael. It is, however, neither the portrait of that Prince 
nor the work of Baphael. 

With the exception of the portraits just enumerated, the 
works of Baphael hitherto described are for the most part 
representations from sacred history. Some subjects still remain 
to be mentioned, taken from the classic fictions of antiquity. 
Baphael did not employ these materials, as is now the prac- 
tice, in an unprofitable, learned manner : he did not desire to 
reproduce the modes of thinking and feeling peculiar to the 
ancients, and which must be foreign to our modem concep- 
tions ; he regarded them merely as a bright play of feuicy, 
which afforded an opportunity for the introduction of graceful 
forms as a pleasing embellishment for apartments devoted to 
festal purposes. In these productions, therefore, we again 
perceive the artist's peculiar feeling for beauty, which could 
here freely expatiate. 

This style had -been already aimed at in the subordinate 
decorations of the Vatican Loggie. It appears in a much 
more important form in some larger works, especially in the 
frescoes in the Boman villa of Agostino Chigi (a rich friend of 
the arts, for whom Baphael also executed the Sibyls in the 
Church of Santa Maria della Pace). This villa is in Traste- 
vere, and now bears the name of the Farnesina, from its later 
possessors of the house of Famese. On the ceiUng of a large 
hall facing the garden, Baphael represented scenes from the 
story of Psyche ; on the flat part of the ceiling are two large 
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compositions, with* numerous figures, — the Judgment of the 
Grods, who decide the dispute between Venus and Cupid, and 
the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche in the festal assembly of 
the gods. In the lunettes of the ceiling are amorini, with the 
attributes of those gods who have done homage to the power 
of Love. In the triangular compartments between the lunettes 
are different groups, illustrative of the incidents in the fable^ 
They are of great beauty, and are examples of the most taste- 
ful disposition in a given space. The picture of the three 
Graces, that in which Cupid stands in an imploring attitude 
before Jupiter, a third, where Psyche is borne away by Loves, 
are extremely graceful.' Peevish critics have designated these 
representations as common and sensual, but the noble spirit 
visible in all Baphael's works prevails also in these ; religious 
feeling could naturally find no place in' them ; but they are 
conceived in a spirit of the purest artlessness, always a proof 
of true moral feeling, and to which a narrow taste alone could 
object. In the execution, indeed, we recognise little of 
Eaphael's fine feeling ; the greatest part is by his scholars, 
after his cartoons, particularly by G. Bomano. The nearest 
of the three Graces, in the group before alluded to, appears 
to be by Baphael's own hand.^ 

In the same villa, in an adjoining saloon, is a fresco known 
by the name of the < Galatea ; ' painted 1514. The greater 
part of this is Raphael's own work, and the execution is con- 
sequently much superior to that of the others. It represents 
the goddess of the sea borne over the waves in her shell; 
tritons and nymphs sport joyously around her ; amorini, dis- 
charging their arrows, appear in the air like an angel-glory. 
The utmost sweetness, the most ardent sense of pleasure, 
breathe from this work ; everything lives, feels, vibrates with 
enjoyment. And here again the spectator recognises that 

' Two charming drawings, nearly six fifet long, still exist of the two large 
ceiling representations, called the Feast of the Gods, and the MaiTiage of 
Cupid and Psyche. They are slightly coloured, and only partially finished j 
nevertheless they so far surpass the frescoes in beauty, that we are inclined to 
take them for Raphael's own designs. They were for sale in the year 1846. 

3 [The heaviness of the forms, the chief defect of these frescoes, may be 
generally attributed to Giulio Romano ; the colour, again, is not even that of 
Raphael's scholars, as the whole work was restored and much repainted by 
Carlo Maratti. — Ed.] 
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perfect purity which is so true an element of beanty; the 
more so, since, with the exception of the group to the right 
of the goddess, the pencil has been guided by the master's 
own hand. 

There is a series of engravings by scholars of Marc Antonio, 
which represent the history of Psyche, differing from these 
frescoes, but also ascribed to Baphael. Yasari names as their 
author the Flemish artist Michael Coxcie, who worked some 
titne in Eaphael's school. If these designs are not in general 
worthy of Haphael, there are some, and even the greater 
number of the separate groups, of sufficient beauty to warrant 
the conclusion that the scholar must occasionally have made 
use of the drawings of the master. 

There are other very charming representations of mytholo- 
gical subjects, though much injured, in the bath-room of Car- 
dinal Bibiena, in the Vatican, above BaphaeFs Loggie, falsely 
called " il Ritiro di Giulio II." Seven small pictures are here 
still seen upon the walls, surrounded with charming decora- 
tions, which, together with the small remnants on the ceiling, 
represent the dominion and power of love among the gods. 
These were for the most part designed by Eaphael and exe- 
cuted by his best scholars. The Birth of Venus, for example, 
is of the highest grace ; also Venus and Cupid on dolphins, 
and Cupid complaining to Venus of his wound. The rest are 
chiefly designed by Giulio Bomano. On the ceiling is seen 
Cupid triumphing over Pan in mock combat ; and six conquer- 
ing amorini in various festive attitudes, painted on a black 
ground, are on the walls beneath the chief pictures. There 
are repetitions of these designs in the frescoes of a villa erected 
on the ruins of the Palace of the CaBsars, known as the Villa 
Spada (also known as the Villa Santini, Magnani, Mills, &c., 
according to its successive owners). Other mythological 
frescoes were formerly in the so-called Villa of Baphael ^ (also 
Villa Olgiati and Nelli) in the gardens of the Borghese 
palace. The three chief pictures have, however, been recently 
detached from the walls and removed to the Borghese palace. 

* [No early authority speaks of this house as Raphael's villa : the decora- 
tions it contained were copied not only from Raphael, but from vaiious 
mastere : the building itself now no longer exists. — En.] 

T 3 
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The piece representing the Nuptials of Alexander and Boxana 
is from an excellent design of Baphael's, executed probably 
by Perino del Yaga ; while the marriage of Vertumnus and 
Pomona is the composition of one of his scholars. The third 
piece is an imitation of a masterly composition by Michael 
Angelo — ^naked figures darting impetuously through the air 
are aiming their arrows at a statue of Hermes, while Gupid 
lies slumbering by. 

In once more reviewing the immense number of Baphael'? 
creations in painting, we must not omit, in addition to them, 
to mention, that he directed the works of St. Peter's, from 
his own plan, from the middle of the year 1514 ; that he had 
executed several other architectural works ; that in the latter 
years of his life he was zealously occupied in superintending 
the exhumation of the monuments of antiquity, and in design- 
ing a restoration of ancient Eome ; that he did not eVen omit 
to undertake works in sculpture ; and that he died in his 
thirty-seventh year. When we consider these facts, we shall 
be filled with astonishment at the inexhaustible creative power 
of this master — a power never equalled in its perfection. 
Other masters, in their single works, perhaps in a great part 
of them, may claim a place beside him, but in general they 
had not the energy to maintain such unvarying excellence. 
In this respect Baphael, without any exception, is the most 
distinguished of modem artists. And i^ even in his case, wo 
find some less perfect productions, some occasional tendency 
toward a more superficial manner, this only proves that, great 
as he was, he shared the lot of all that is human. 

Baphael died of a short and violent fever; his delicate 
constitution, wrought to the highest degree of susceptibility 
by the unceasing activity of his mind and body, offered no 
resistance to the violence of the disease. Unutterable was 
the sorrow which filled all classes in Bome, high and low — 
the Pope, the court, the friends and scholars of the artist. 
** I cannot believe myself in Bome," writes Count Castiglione, 
" now that my poor Baphael is no longer here." Men re- 
garded his works with religious veneration, as if God had 
revealed himself through Baphael as in former days through 
the prophets. His lifeless remains were publicly laid out on 
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a splendid catafalque, while his last work, the Transfigura- 
tion, was suspended over his head. He was buried in the 
Pantheon, under an altar adorned by a statue of the Holy 
Virgin, a consecration-offering from Baphael himself. Doubts 
having been raised as to the precise spot, a search was made 
in the Pantheon in 1833, and Eaphael's bones were found : 
the situation agreeing exactly with Yasari's description of the 
place of interment. On the 18th of October, in the same 
year, the relics were reinterred in the same spot with great 
solemnities. 



[NOTE ON THE ORIGINAL SITUATION OF THE TAPESTRIES. 

It was unnecessary to divide the tapestiies of the Cappella Sistlna Into two 

series ; they form in fact bat one, and it is of importance to consider them in 

' this light, as there is a second series (of which, indeed, the aathor speaks, 

p. 368), done chiefly from designs by Raphael's scholars. The remarks that 

follow relate to the first entire series alone. 

The general plan of the Sistine Chapel has been already desciibed (p. 201 
note). The whole area, it was observed, is divided into two unequal parts 
by a white marble balustrade; the larger of these divisions, as in the old 
Basilicas, was appropriated to the presbytery. The frescoes by Perugino and 
others, on the walls below the windows, but still at a considerable height from 
the inlaid pavement, extended entirely round the chapel : the space underneath 
them was decorated with imitations of embroidered hangings to represent 
the costly ornaments of this kind used in the ancient Byzantine and Roman 
ehurches. These decorations were separated at regular intervals by painted 
pilasters adorned with arabesques. Leo the Tenth, soon after his accession, 
appears to have conceived the plan of ornamenting the Presbyteriam, or 
portion of the chapel within the balustrade, with real hangings. Eleven 
tapestries were accordingly executed under his auspices from cartoons by 
Raphael, and thus restored, in a far more perfect form, the ancient splendour 
of the Christian temples. The tapestries were separated, like the painted 
hangings, by pilasters in the same material, adorned with arabesques, and 
underneath the large subjects were narrower compositions in bronze colour, 
forming an apparent dado or socle. The new decorations were confined, as 
before observed, to the Presbyterium, thus giving it a more saci-ed character 
than the rest of the chapel. 

At the altar was a tapestry representing the Coronation of the Virgin 
(Passavant, ii. 258); above it still remained a fresco by Perugino, repre- 
senting the Assumption. On the right (of the spectator, facing the altar), 
and on a line with the former subject, was the tapestiy of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, and on the left that of the Calling of St. Peter (Miraculous Draught 
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of Fishes) ; the first was under the fresoo of the Birth of Christ, the latter 
under the fresoo of the Finding of Moses (p. 201, note). These six suhjecls 
filled the lower part of the altar wall before Michael Angelo's Last Judgment 
occasioned their removal, in the time of Paul HI. On the right wall, next, 
and at right angles with, the Conversion of St. Paul, the order of the tapes- 
tries was as follows:— the Punishment of Eljrmas, Paul and Barnabas at 
Lustra, Paul preaching at Athens, and the same apostle in prison during the 
earthquake. The last tapestrv was much narrower than the rest, owing to 
the occupation of part of the space hj the gallery of the choristers. On the 
opposite wall, b^inning at right angles from the Calling of Peter, were 
Christ's Charge to Peter, the Martyrdom of Stephen, Peter and John Healing 
the Lame Man, and the Death 5>f Ananias. The cii-cumstance of the Pope's 
throne being on this side, again compelled a variety in the dimensions of the 
tapestries, and the Mai*tyrdom of Stephen is thus of a much narrower form 
than the rest. These tapestries were copied in the colours of the Cartoons, 
but were more ornamented, the acotesories being enriched with gold. The 
bronze-coloured designs underneath partly represented scenes from the life of 
Leo the Tenth. (For the account of the original situation of the tapestries, 
as above described, with the exception of the Coronation of the Vii^gin, see 
the interesting Essay by the Chevalier Bunsen in the Beschreibung der Stadt 
Rom, vol. ii. book 2, p. 408.) 

It was before observed that works of art done under the auspices of the 
Chuiich of Rome, for the decoration of her temples, may be generally flssnm<»d 
to have reference either to Christ, the Madonna, or the Church. With the 
Acts of the Apostles the history of the Church strictly begins, and Raphael 
selected the Acts of St. Peter, those of the Apostle of the Gentiles, and the 
death of the first martyr, to illustrate the commencement of her power and of 
her sufferings; the Coronation of the Virgin might be considered the type 
of her triumph. The same conditions must be remembered with regard to the 
smaller subjects from the life of Leo, for to a Romanist they represented 
the history of the reigning successor of St. Peter, and as such were strictly 
analogous. The associations connected with the oilginal destination of works 
of art often add to their interest, or at least explain their intention ; and it 
must be admitted that the associations in this case are peculiarly important and 
striking: it is indeed but doing, justice to the painter to be alive to them. 
The subject of the Calling of Peter, as we have seen, was immediately next the 
altar : whoever recollects, in the Cartoon, the deep humility and devotion in 
the expression and attitude of Peter kneeling in the boat before Christ, may 
now also call to mind that, at the distance of a few paces, the " Head of the 
Church " contemplated this scene from the highest of earthly thrones. These 
associations may be easily pursued by compaiing the situation and import of 
the various subjects. The authority, the miraculous powers, the duties, and 
the saa-ifices of the Church, the propagation of the faith, persecution, 
nmrtyrdom— such were the warning and inspiring themes which Raphael 
selected as objects of contemplation for the ''successor of St. Peter." 

These associations and allusions would of course only be strikingly appa- 
rent when the works were in their original situations; yet, among the 
merits or recommendations of the Cai-toons, may be reckoned their being 
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intei-esting in all places, and to all classes of Christians. But for this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps we should not now possess them, for, when the treasures 
of art 'collected by Charles the First were sold, and such pictures as were 
deemed " superetitious " even ordered to be ** forthwith burnt" (Journal of 
the Commons, July 23, 1645), the Cartoons would hardly have been repui^ 
chased by Cromwell, to whom we are indebted for preserving them to the 
nation, if they could have been considered to come within the proscribed 
class. 

With regard to the execution of these works, we have seen that Francesco 
Penni was Raphael's chief assistant. The co-operation of other scholars is 
also to be recognised, yet in almost all the Cartoons the hand of the master 
is apparent ; most perhaps in the Calling of Peter (the tapestry irom which 
was to occupy so important a place), and least in the Paul Preaching at 
Athens, and Christ's Charge to Peter. As designs, they are universally con- 
sidered the finest inventions of Raphael : at the time he was commissioned to 
prepare them, the fame of Michael Angelo's ceiling, in the same chapel they 
were destmed to adorn, was at its height ; and Raphael, inspired with a noble 
emulation, his practice matured by the execution of several fi-escoes in the 
Vatican, treated these new subjects with an elevation of style not perhaps 
equalled in his former efforts. The highest, qualities of these works are 
undoubtedly addressed to the mind as vivid interpretations of the spirit and 
letter of Scripture; but, as examples of Art, they are the most perfect 
expression of that general grandeur of treatment in form, composition, and 
drapery which the Italian masters contemplated from the first, as suited to 
thie purposes of religion and the size bf the temples destined to receive such 
works. In the Cartoons this greatness of style, not without a due regard to 
variety of character, pervades every figure, and is so striking in some of the 
apostles^ as to place them on a level with the prophets of Michael Angelo. — > 
Ed.] 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE SOHOLABS AND FOLLOWEBS OV BAPHAEL. 

We have already remarked tliat Eapliael employed a great 
number of scholars and assistants; these endeavoured to 
acquire his style, and after his death transplanted it into all 
the various parts of Italy from whence they had poured into 
his school. The conquest and pillage of Eome by the French 
in 1527 also contributed to disperse them. But this appro- 
priation of Eaphael's qualities by his scholars was a very 
questionable advantage ; for as the style itself was founded 
essentially on his own peculiar feeling for the beautiful, on 
his own peculiar grace, it led to a mere imitation of his 
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external forms ; as if the spirit, the pure feeling, of which 
these forms are the expression, would necessarily be trans- 
ferred into the imitation. The works of Baphael's scholars 
are consequently often cold, formal, and insipid ; it is only in 
a few exceptions that an original creative spirit displays itself. 
On the whole, they do not possess the pleasing character of 
Leonardo's school, nor that of the followers of the Venetian 
masters, of whom we shall soon have occasion to speak. 

The most celebrated of Baphael's scholars is Giulio Pippi, 
snmamed Eomano (1492-1546). He was an artist of a 
-vigorous, daring spirit, gifted with a freedom of hand which 
gave life and animation to the bold and restless creations of 
his fancy. As long as he painted under Baphael, he not only 
imitated the master's touch so closely as to deceive many, but 
adopted, as feu: as his own individuality allowed, something of 
Baphael's grace and mode of thought in invention. Among 
the paths of art, however, opened by Baphael, it was espe- 
cially that of the antique to which Giulio turned with the 
fondest delight, not only for the choice of his subjects, but 
with a view to make its forms and general style his own. 
But he altogether wanted the grace and purity of his master ; 
and when the death of the latter freed him from restraint, his 
impetuous impulses began by degrees to awaken. At a later 
period, when he left the precincts and salutary influence of 
Bome, where the presence of the classic genius seemed to 
control his taste, he soon displayed a wiLdness and even 
coarseness in which we recognise no trace of the scholar of 
Baphael, except in the most general features of external form. 
His co-operation in Baphael's works has already been fre- 
quently alluded to. 

About the period of the paintings in the Sala di Costantino, 
Giulio also executed some other frescoes of mythical subjects 
in Bome ; those in the Villa Lanti,^ which was built from his 
design ; also scenes from the history of Bome, referring to 
Janus, in small, humorous pictures, and a large frieze^ in an 

1 Peintures de la Villa Lante de rinventioa de Jules Romain, rec. par lea 
fr^res Piranesi, dess. par Th. Piroli. 

' 11 Fregio di Giulio Romano dip. nella Famesina, dls. ed inc. da B. Pinelli. 
Roma, 1813. 
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upper saloon of the Farnesina (the latter is at least, with 
great probability, ascribed to him) ; both are clever, sterling 
works, distinguished more by power and life than grace and 
delicacy. Some paintings also of a cheerful character, still 
preserved in the Villa Madama, belong to this class. An 
altarpiece by Giulio, painted immediately after Baphael's 
death for S. Stefano in Genoa, and still there, is a more im- 
portant work ; ^ it represents the martyrdom of the saint. He 
is placed very prominently in the centre of the picture -^ 
young and beautiful, and victorious over physical suffering — 
illuminated ])j the celestial light which streams down upon 
him alone. Near him sits the captain of the guard ; Boman 
soldiers, somewhat more distant, are taking aim, and seem to 
follow each missile with their eyes ; they thus give life and 
truth to this part of the action, without making it the prin- 
cipal point of interest ; this naturally centres in the figure 
and admirable expression of the saint. In the Dresden gallery I 
there is a Holy Family, of equal merit, belonging to the * 
period when Giulio's independence commenced : the Virgin 
holds the Child, standing in a vase, to wash him ; the little 
St. John playfully pours in the water : the picture has thus a 
character of forward sportiveness ; it is beautifully drawn and 
cleverly painted. The composition has been ascribed to 
Baphael ; but, with all its excellence, it does not correspond 
with the blander feeling of this master. The splendid picture 
above the high altar in S. Maria dell' Anima at Bome — the 
Madonna enthroned with angels and saints, surrounded with 
rich architecture — belongs also to this latter period. This 
was originally painted for the Fugger family at Augsburg. 

Four years after Baphael's death, Giulio was invited to 
Mantua, where he exerted himself greatly as a painter and 
architect. He erected a great number of palaces and churches, 
directed their rich decorations in the style of Baphael's 
Loggie, and adorned them with large frescoes ; he assembled 
a great number of scholars around him, who took a share in 
the execution of his works. To his earliest labours belong, as 
it appears, the paintings in the old Ducal Palace in the city ; 
these works unfortunately suffered much in later storms of 
^ Compare Rumohr, Drei Keisen, etc., p. 304. 
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war. In an apartment on the ground-floor in the Uffizio 
della Sealcheria are some very beautifal works; in the 
lunettes is represented Diana at the Chase, with very graceful 
and beautifal figures ; in these we still perceive some remi- 
niscence of Baphael's engaging nawete : an upper saloon of 
the palace was filled by Giulio with frescoes from the history 
of the Trojan war ; they are very inferior to those just men- 
tioned, and already betray a marked insipidity of mind and 
manner. The artist still further departed from the noble 
spirit of his great master in the numerous frescoes in the 
Palazzo del Te, near Mantua ; two saloons are especially re- 
markable for the number of paintings they contain ; in one 
he represented the Overthrow of the Giants,^ a performance 
in which he has been unadvisedly compared to Michael 
Angelo ; the apartment is coved and oven-shaped, so that all 
sharp corners and angles are avoided : on the arched ceiling 
we look up into the temple of the gods, who are assembled 
around ; the gods of the winds are introduced in the pen- 
dentives ; the giants are represented on the walls, crushed by 
the weight of rocks and buildings ; they are indeed of an 
uncouth size, but destitute of real power. The second chamber 
represents the history of Psyche and other love stories of the 
gods ; here, with very few graceful groups, we find an almost 
total indifference to beautiful and noble forms, as well as to 
pure colouring ; and these faults cannot be altogether laid to 
the charge of assistants : a coarseness of conception is visible 
throughout, which, in some of the pictures (that of Olympia, 
for example I), can hardly be carried further." 

' **Gioye che fulminc li Giganti, itippreseDtato in piiture da Giulio Romano, 
eoc dis. ed int. da Pietro Santi Bartolo, Roma." The execution of this 
apartment was consigned to Kinaldo Mantovano; but that he was not the 
designer, as was formerly maintiiined, is proved by Gaye, in the Kunstbl. 1838, 
No. 71, and further. See also Gaye, Cartegg. ii. p. 257. 

2 [A small vaulted chamber exists also in the g?irden of the palace, apparently 
not i-emembered by Kugler when he pronounced the harsh judgment which 
seems to confine the merit of Raphael's distinguished scholar to his master's 
lifetime. For the details the reader is referred to an excellent criticism by 
T. Phillips, the late Academician, j)nnted in Murray's * Handbook for N. 
Italy : * we have here space only to indicate the general character. In a series 
of eleven small frescoes, covering the ceiling and the walls beneath, Giulio 
has here represented an Allegoiy of Human Life, in a style which, for masterly 
touch and consummate grace of design, yields to no decorative work of 
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Few easel-pictures by Giulio exist.- Besides the works of 
his early days, already mentioned, there are some beautiful 
large pictures of mythical subjects in the Manfrini gallery at 
Venice, which contain many graceful features, though the 
general conception is somewhat insipid* In the sacristy of 
St. Peter's at Eome there is a Madonna, half-length figure, 
with the two Children, which belongs to his earlier and more 
careful period. A Scourging of Christ, in the sacristy of 
S. Prassede at Eome, is more mannered; and a group of 
three almost naked figures is distinguished by an unpleasant 
brick-red colour in the flesh-tints. In the gallery of the 
Louvre, Giulio is represented by several very characteristic 
works — an excellently painted Madonna with both the 
Children, the highly spirited portrait of himself, an admir- 
able representation of Vespasian and Titus, and a large 
Circumcision of Christ, of many figures, in which the decided 
execution of the painter already degenerates into mannerism. 
Two Madonnas, after a somewhat robust model, with the 
infant Christ in a petulant action, are in the Borghese gallery ; 
a similar picture is in the Colonna palace ; all three are pro- 
bably of his early time. Several pictures of no very great 
merit are in different English collections ; the best is in Lord 
Northwick's gallery in England ; it represents the education 
of Jupiter by Nymphs and Corybantes ; a bold and poetically 
conceived scene, in rich river- side landscape of careful execu- 
tion and powerful colouring. 

The numerous scholars formed in Mantua by Giulio fol- 
lowed the unpleasing manner of their master, in some instances 
exaggerating it ; in others, softening it by greater simplicity 
and truth of nature. The most important are, the Mantuans 
Einaldo and Fermo Guisoni (a clever Crucifixion by the 
latter is in S. Andrea in Mantua), and the miniature-painter 
Giulio Clovio : a very neatly illuminated missal, painted by 
him for Cardinal Farnese, is in the library at Naples ; the 
beautiful bronze-work on the cover is by Benvenuto Cellini. 
The later miniatures also in an Urbino manuscript of Dante, 

Raphaers. It is a poem without words — lavish of original and felicitous 
incident, and inspired throughout with a feeling pure and tender as anj Idyl 
of the great Poet of Mantua. — P.] 
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now in the library of the Vatican, are the work of Clovio. 
The paltry conceits of the allegories disturb the other- 
wise excellent execution. Bnt among Ginlio's scholars, the 
Bolognese Francesco Primaticcio (1490-1570), formerly the 
schoLftr of Innocenzo da Imola and Bagnacavallo, deseryes 
especial mention. He executed the numerous stuccoes in the 
Palazzo del Te, and was afterwards invited by Francis I. 
into France, where he directed some decorations in the palace 
of Fontainebleau,^ similar to those of Giulio at Mantua, and 
in general in a similar style : the king, as a reward, created 
him Abbot of St. Martin. The figures have generally some- 
thing over-slender and affected. Among his few existing 
easel-pictures is his " Ulysses returned to Penelope," a work 
of noble character, careful execution, but weak colouring, 
now in the collection at Castle Howard. Francesco's assistant 
and follower in these works was Niccol6 dell' Abate, who also 
adopted the style of the Baphael school. In his native city, 
Modena, in the Palazzo della Commune, there is a series of 
paintings by him, in a simple, noble style, free from man- 
nerism. A beautifiil Adoration of the Shepherds is in the 
Portico de' Leoni at Bologna. The pictures he executed on 
the walls of the Castle of Scandiano, from the ^neid,^ have 
less merit. In the gallery of Dresden there is a large altar<- 
f- picture by him, representing the Beheading of St. Paul ; it 
is, however, more mannered than the works before referred 
to, and contains besides reminiscences of Correggio, conse- 
quently of the school from which Niccolo had originally pro- 
ceeded. An excellent Eape of Proserpine, in a rich, feustas- 
tically lighted landscape, is in the Stafford House Gallery. 

Another of EaphaeVs scholars was the Florentine Pierino 
Buonaccorsi, called Perino del Vaga (1600-1647). In 
various collections we find his Madonnas and other subjects 
more or less successful in their imitation of Baphael, but 
without his depth or beauty. He was endowed, however, 

* The pnncipal work of Primaticcio at Fontainebleau, the Gallery of Ulysses, 
no longer ezibts. The historical representations are known to us by a work, 
* Les Travaux d'Ulisse, peints k Fontainebleau par le Primatice, par Theodore 
yan Thulden. 1633/ (58 plates, lightly and spiritedly etched.) 

^ L' Eneide di Virgilio dip. in Scandiano dal celebre pitt. Niccol6 Abati, dis. 
dal Gius. Guizzardi, inc. dal Ant. Gajani ecc Modena, 1821. 
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with a peculiar lightness and facility of production. The 
rapid degeneration of his style is still more striking than in 
Giulio Eomano. Beside the above-mentioned works, Ferine 
executed, under Eaphael's superintendence, or at all events 
from his drawings, the figures of the planets in the great hall 
of the Appartamento Borgia, in the Vatican. After the sack- 
ing of Eome, Ferine went to Genoa, and there decorated the 
Doria Falace in a style similar to that adopted by Giulio 
Eomano at Mantua ; he embellished it with the richest orna- 
ments, stuccoes, and frescoes, the subjects of the latter being 
taken from classic fables and histories. At a later period 
Perino returned to Eome, where he opened a great studio, in 
which, however, nothing but mechanical works were produced. 
A charming little picture, the rival songs of the Muses and 
the Pierides on Mount Farnassus, is in the Louvre. A 
Nativity, with four saints, of the year 1534, formerly in 
Cardinal Fesch's gallery at Eome, combines with powerful 
and light treatment a great intrinsic emptiness and feebleness. 
A portrait of Cardinal Fole, in the collection of Lord Spencer 
at Althorp, belongs, on the other hand, like most of the 
portraits of this school, to the best specimens of the master. 
Among the numerous scholars whom he formed at Genoa, 
Lazzaro and Fantaleo Calvi are favourably mentioned. 

Gianfrancesco Fenni, sunftmed " II Fattore,? the brother- 
in-law of Ferino, was, with the exception of Giulio, Eaphael's 
most confidential scholar . His paintings are rare, as he died 
in early life, eight years after EaphaeL In Naples, where 
he resided in his latter -years, are some in which we recognise 
an unaffected, but not profoimd, master of the Eoman school. 
The lower half of the Coronation of the Virgin, for Monte 
Luce, which he is said to have executed after Eaphael's death, 
ia scarcely above mediocrity ; the features are expressionless, 
the actions violent, and the colouring cold and muddy. A 
Charity and a Hope, pretty but unmeaning pictures, have 
migrated from the Borghese palace to England. Fenni left 
one scholar in Naples, Lionardo, sumamed "II Fistoja," a 
Tuscan by birth. This artist, in the early part of his life, 
appears to have formed a style from the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci's works, and to have afterwards united it with the 
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Eoman maimer ; a Madomia and Child, in the Berlin Musenm 
— a picture not destitute of merit — may Berve as an example. 

One of Baphael's most distinguished scholars, Andrea Sab- 
batini, of Salerno (Andrea da Salerno), an artist but little 
known, received his first education in the old school of 
Naples — the school of the Donzelli, Silvestro de' Buoni, &c. 
— and afterwards remained some time in Bome with Eaphael. 
Family afi&drs soon recalled him to Naples, in 1513, and 
Baphael unwillingly parted with a scholar of so much talent. 
It is probable that this artist's short residence in Bome pre- 
served him from the insipidity of manner so common to all 
Baphael's other scholars ; it is only in the later works of 
Andrea that the degenerate Boman manner is perceptible, 
when other Boman influences (that of Penni among the rest) 
had given a new direction to Neapolitan Art. Andrea's 
works are almost unknown out of Naples ; the Museo Borbo- 
nico and the churches of that city contain a great number. 
His earlier works are of the old Neapolitan school ; in others 
the artist strikingly resembles Baphael in his youthful Floren- 
tine period. Among these are two extremely beautiful little 
pictures in the Museum of Naples, from the history of S. 
Placido. There exist also several highly finished works, 
evincing a noble, refined feeling, and which are distinguished 
by their beautiful drawing, and light but warm colouring. 
The best is an Adoration of the Kings, also in the Museo 
Borbonico. His later works, as b^ore observed, are more 
superficial ; but they too are excellent in some portions, par- 
ticularly in the heads. These works; however, seem to have 
formed the style of his scholars and followers, amongst whom 
Francesco Santafede, and his son Fabrizio, are favourably 
distinguished. There are many works by them in Naples 
not altogether without merit. Giambemardo Lama, a con- 
temporary of Andrea, and also from the old Neapolitan 
school, belongs to the same class. These last-mentioned 
painters, whose style may be chiefly examined in the Studj 
gallery, combine with a mannered but careful execution an 
inward simplicity and unpretending beauty surprising to find 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Besides Fenni and Andrea da Salerno, a third scholar of 
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Baphael exercised *an important influence on Neapolitan Art 
— ^Polidoro Caldara (Polidoro da Caravaggio), originally a 
mason employed in the works of the Vatican. His pre- 
dominant talent for painting was developed only at a late 
period ;^it is said that he and Maturino of Florence embel« 
lished the exterior of several palaces in Eome with paintings 
in chiaroscur'o ; * these are chiefly friezes with subjects from 
ancient history and mythology. The little that has been 
preserved of them, as well as the still existing copies and 
designs (for instance, a beautiful drawing in brown of the 
history of the Niobe in the Corsini palace), display a most 
decided tendency to the later Eaphaelesque style. The study 
of the antique is here united to picturesqueness of effect with 
masterly freedom, while the mannerism which undermined the 
school of Baphael is still subdued by a great freshness of 
power. In Polidoro's few easel-pictures also of this time, 
for instance, in a scene from the history of Psyche, in the 
Louvre, we still trace beautiful reminiscences of Raphael's 
elevation of character. His later works executed in Naples 
and Messina show a totally different style. The mannered 
idealism of his Eoman contemporaries is here replaced by a 
gaudy and somewhat unpleasant naturalism, which, though 
hitherto kept down by the noble examples around him, may 
be considered as the original tendency of this painter. At 
the same time, even in this representation of common nature, 
he evinces much powef, life, and passion, being the first to 
suggest that style which afterwards became the basis of the 
Neapolitan school. His principal work— Christ bearing his 
Cross, painted in Messina — is now, with a number of smaller 
pictures of sacred subjects, in the Studj Gallery at Naples. 
It is a highly animated, and, despite the meanness of the 
forms, imposing composition, of gloomy brown colouring, 
like most of Polidoro's later works. A similarly treated 
Adoration of the Shepherds, of his late time, is in the pos- 

^ See engraviDgs, 'Opere dt Polidoro da Caravaggio dis. ed int. da Gio. 
Bapt. Galestmzzi/ Roma, 1653. The frieze of the Casa Gaddi is engraved 
by Santi Barfbli. The technical process of this chiaroscuro is well known. 
The wall is painted with a dark colour, and a lighter one laid over it: and 
then the design scratched into it with a pointed instrument, so that the dark 
lower colour is seen through the lines. 
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session of Dr. Carov^ at Frankfort, also^ a portrait of the 
master. 

Many artists from the Bolognese school of Francia entered 
into that of Eaphael, as Andrea da Salerno had entered it 
from an older Neapolitan school ; they generally acquired a 
pleasing manner, but always retained, in a greater or less 
degree, the direction of their earlier teacher. Of these may 
be named Timoteo della Vite, or Viti (1470-1623). Like 
Eaphael, he was bom at TJrbino, and returned there after a 
comparatively short residence in Eome. There is an extremely 
pleasing picture of his earlier time, before he joined Baphael, 
in the Gallery of the Brera at Milan ; it represents a Ma- 
donna with an angel and two saints, in a landscape. The 
heads recall Francia and Perugino. A S. ApoUonia, in the 
church of S. Trinita at TJrbino, is cold and dry. Two bishops 
with donors, in the sacristy of the cathedral (1504), and 
a Holy Family in the oratory of S. Giuseppe in the same 
town, are not much more attractive. Later, under Eaphael's 
influence, he partook slightly of his grace, without entirely 
abandoning the TJmbrian manner. To this period belongs 
an excessively attractive picture in the Gallery at Bologna : 
it represents a Magdalen ; she stands in a cave, clothed in a 
red mantle ; her hair flows to her feet, as she leans her head 
gracefully towards her left shoulder. The picture, though in 
the old manner, is extremely well executed ; the drapery feills 
in large and beautiful folds ; the paiflting is soft and warm, 
and the expression of the countenance full of feeling. Another 
early picture, in the Brera at Milan, representing the Con- 
ception of the Virgin, with several figures' of saints, though 
beautifully drawn, has a certain affectation, and that cold, 
silver-grey colouring which occurs often in his works. The 
same may be said of the altarpiece in S. Angelo at Cagli, 
representing the risen Saviour with the Marys, and several 
saints. Some fresco-paintings in the little church of S. Cate- 
rina di Siena at Eome are ascribed to him, but these are 
much injured, and only show the general type of the Eoman 
school ; otherwise, Timoteo's works are very rare. Li the 
Berlin Museum there is a Madonna enthroned, with several 
children and two saints, now assigned to him, though formerly. 
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from a false inscription, ascribed to Giovanni Santi ; also a 
little St. Jerome in the Wilderness. Timoteo was also dis- 
tinguished as a miniature-painter. 

A second artist from Francia's school was Bartolommeo 
Eamenghi, called Bagnacavallo, from his birthplace. He 
afterwards returned to Bologna, and transplanted the style 
of the Eoman school to that city ; his pictures also are rare 
in galleries. Bagnacavallo displays a steady aim at grandeur 
and freedom of conception, while the foundation of simplicity 
of representation which he laid in Francia's school preserved 
him from the scattered and affected manner of Eaphaers other 
scholars. He was deficient, however, in that inward power 
which was necessary to animate the grand forms he preferred, 
and his works convey the impression of something conven- 
tional and borrowed, gleanings apparently from Francia and 
EaphaeL In S. Maria della Pace at Bome there are the 
colossal figures of a prophet and a saint in armour in fresco 
by his hand ; there is something studied, however, in the large 
treatment of the forms. In the Gallery of Bologna there is 
a Holy Family surrounded by saints, not powerfully painted, 
but pleasing in expression. In the Gallery of Dresden a 
Madonna, in a glory, with four male saints, bears his name — 
a picture of great and energetic expression. In another large 
picture of several saints, in the Berlin Museum, the former 
pupil of Francia is easily to be recognised, particularly in the 
expression of the heads. There is also a mannered though 
animated sketch of a troop of warriors before a city, ascribed 
to him, in the Colonna Palace at Eome ; and in the Solly 
collection a Madonna with angels and saints, of noble character 
and excellent execution. Biagio Pupini was an assistant of 
Bagnacavallo in Kome, and in his later works in Bologna.^ 

A third scholar of Francia, Innocenzo Francucci da Imola, 
did not indeed reside in Eome, and remained but a short time 
in Florence (with Mariotto Albertinelli) after he had left his 
master's school, yet he became one of Eaphaers most zealous 
followers; he has even repeated whole figures from that 
master's works into his own compositions. In the Gallery of 

1 P. Giordani, suUe Pitture d* InnoceDzo Francucci da Imola. Milano, 
1819. 
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Bologna, for example, there is a large altar-picture, formerly in 
S. Michele in Bosco, into which he has copied the Archangel 
Michael from Eaphael in an indifferent style, and he has 
injudiciously placed close to this figure, which descends in 
impetuous flight, two saints, standing in tranquil attitudes. 
Hovering beside the Madonna are angels, also copied from 
Eaphael's "Dispute." An extremely well painted Holy 
Family, transferred to the Gallery of Bologna from the 
church of Corpus Domini, is more important than this cele- 
brated picture ; the composition is full of life, and sufficiently 
resembles Eaphaers style. One of his best pictures is in the 
Cathedral of Faenza. A pleasing Madonna with saints, of the 
year 1527, was in the Solly collection, and afterwards in that 
of the King of Holland. The Berlin Museum also contains 
a graceful picture by Innocenzo, but in this instance again 
the Madonna enthroned on clouds is an imitation of Eaphael's 
Madonna di Fuligno; the expression of the saints below 
is thoughtful and noble. His small Madonnas and Holy 
Families are not unfrequent in galleries ; they are in general 
easily recognised by the composition, in the style of the Eoman 
school, and by the Francia-like expression of the heads. Two 
are in the Borghese Palace at Eome. 

To these artists may be added Girolamo Marchesi da 
Cotignola, who was formed in Francia's school, and painted 
for a long time in the old style. To this portion of his life 
belongs a Coronation of the Virgin, with angels, and two saints 
in front, in the Berlin Museum; a picture of constrained 
arrangement, but of great sweetness in the heads. Later in 
life this painter came to Eome and adopted the style there 
prevalent. A Madonna with kneeling monks, excellently 
painted, and with admirable heads, is in the Berlin Museum. 
A Madonna in the clouds, with a Conversation of Saints 
below, animated and of powerful effect, is in the Solly 
collection. 

Primaticcio and Pellegrino Tibaldi (Pellegrino Pellegrini) 
were scholars of Bagnacavallo and Innocenzo da Imola : the 
former we have seen employed in France, and with Giulio 
Eomano: the latter went to Spain, and transplanted the 
Eoman manner into that country. His paintings, which 
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occur but rarely in Italy, are distinguished by an unaffected 
grace and the expression of earnest feeling : the Marriage of 
St. Catherine, in the Gallery of Bologna, is an example ; and 
in the same style is a St. Cecilia with two angels playing on 
musical instruments, half-figures, in the Belvedere Gallery at 
Vienna.* The frescoes of the Eemigius chapel in S. Luigi de* 
Francesi at Eome are more mannered. 

From the old school of Ferrara, Benvenuto Tisio (sur- 
named Garofalo from his native city) passed into that of 
Eaphael ; he was for some time a scholar of Lorenzo Costa, 
but appears to have imbibed little of that master's manner ; 
his style is more that of the Ferrarese school, as we see it in 
the works of Lodovico Mazzolino in its highest perfection : in 
Garofalo it is to be traced in a rather fantastic mode of con- 
ception, and in a p^uliarly abrupt and vivid colouring never 
wholly laid aside even after he had adopted the Boman 
manner and somewhat modified his colouring. The most con- 
siderable works of his later time are not always the most 
attractive. There is an empty ideality of expression and a 
deficiency of making out in his large figures which the most 
brilliant execution cannot conceal : with his numerous works 
also there is a certain inonotony. Smaller easel-pictures, 
which are the best specimens of Garofalo's powers, occur 
frequently in galleries, especially in Eome, in the Borghese 
Palace and other collections. Of his large compositions the 
most celebrated are the Entombment in the Borghese Palace, 
executed carefully and with a good understanding of effect. 
Another, of similar arrangement but with more repose and 
intensity, is in the Studj Gallery at Naples. A Salutation of 
the Virgin is in the Doria Gallery at Eome; an Adora- 
tion of the Child, who is lying on the earth, is in the same 
collection. A Madonna in clouds, with a Santa Conversazione 
below beautifully painted, but, excepting the principal figure, 
unmeaning in expression, is in the Academy at Venice ; and 
another admirable Madonna with saints is in the National 

* [Tibaldi might rather be classed with the followers of Michael Angelo ; 
for if he was at first a scholar of Bagnacavallo (which is not certain), he 
never ceased to aim at the manner of Michael Angelo after having studie d 
in the Cappella Sistina at Rome. The Caracci called him ** II Michelagnol 
rifonnato.*' — Ed.] 

U 
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Gallery in London. In his works at Ferrara, painted ftfter 
his return, the Koman style predominates. In S. Franoersco 
at Ferrara there are several of his large altar-pictures, some 
of great merit, and among others, a fresco representing 
" Christ Betrayed." In S. Andrea also, at Ferrara, there is 
a large work by Garofalo over the high altar. A large 
fresco belonging to the refectory of the same church has 
been lately taken down and removed to the public gallery ; 
it represents the triumph of the New Testament over the Old 
in a strange allegory. Some school pictures by the master 
are also there. 

Contemporary with Garofalo, the brothers Giovan Battista 
Dossi, and the more celebrated Dosso Dossi (died 1660), 
flourished at Ferrara. They also passed some time in Eome, 
but not till after EaphaeFs death. Their works display a 
Venetian influence in the style of Giorgione, as well as the 
fundamental style of the Ferrara school. The distinctive 
peculiarities of Dosso Dossi are not fully shown in his altar- 
pieces ; these are stately representations of great decision and 
richness, in the style of Garofalo ; for instance, several pictures 
in the Dresden Gallery, among which the Four Fathers of 
the Church, with the Glory of the Virgin, and the First 
Person of the Trinity, are of the highest merit. The picture 
of the Four Fathers of the Church, in the Berlin Gallery, is 
of weaker character. The attainments of Dosso Dossi are 
seen in another aspect in his favourite mythological and 
fantastic subjects. A somewhat stiff and probably early pic- 
ture of this kind is the so-called Bacchanal in the Fitti Palace 
at li^lorence — a motley carnival group of ladies and gentlemen ; 
some of them half-naked are pressing round a table on which 
lie masks, musical instruments, &c. If the composition appear 
to be studied and over-crowded here, we see him, on the other 
hand, in his " Circe " (in the Borghese Gallery) indulging 
in the freest naivetS of expression. The Enchantress, a form 
of pleasing individuality, and clad in a purple and gold 
robe of state, with a rich turban, is seated in a beautiful 
forest landscape. The successful exertion of her magic art 
is expressed in her confident and triumphant action: she 
holds in her right hand a tablet with necromantic signs ; at her 
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feet is a magic circle, a coat of mail, a' dog, and two birds; 
near her are several little hags bound to a tree ; at a distance 
are three knights bivouacking on the grass. A wild and 
night-like fancy is shown in that picture in the Dresden 
Gallery, called "the Dream/' In his later years (after 1654) 
Dosso Dossi, assisted by his brother, painted Several apart- 
ments of the ducal palace at Ferrara. In the Aurora Saloon 
several of the mythological ceiling subjects are still preserved 
— Aurora on her Car, Apollo on his, &c. In the long saloon 
there is a ceiling, also an excellent frieze with Bacchanals 
and other antique scenes ; similar subjects are in the saloon 
"del gran Consiglio." In a small room is a Bacchanalian 
scene, treated more as a landscape, in which Titian assisted ; 
it is now much ruined. Many features in these works recall 
the tendency of Giulio Eomano, nor do we fail to trace with 
much that is excellent a certain conventionality and hardness.* 

Two fantastic landscapes by the hand of Giambattista 
Dossi, in the style of his Netherlandish contemporaries, are 
in the Borghese Palace at Kome ; the one represents a dis- 
tinguished company encamped upon the shore, the other, 
demons in a wilderness, probably after the example of Jerome 
Bosch, or some such kindred mind. 

A similar tendency to the style of Garofalo is displayed by 
other Ferrarese masters of the time — Giambattista Benvenuti, 
called L'Ortolano (or market-gardener, after his father's way 
of life), and Caligarino (so called because he was originally a 
shoemaker, and, as it is said, became a painter from a remark 
of Dosso Dossi's, that the boots he had made him fitted as 
if painted). Some good pictures by the first of these two 
painters are in the Berlin Museum.' 

We now return to Kaphael's own school, where we still 
find some artists who deserve attention, especially Giovanni 
da XJdine, who assisted Eaphael in the arabesques of the 
Loggie, and in other decorative works. Giovanni was par- 
ticularly distinguished in representations of fruit, animals, 

1 SeeKunstbl. 1841,No..74. 

^ Here we must again mention Lodovico Mazzolino, whose artistic activity 
held a parallel coui-se to that pui-sued by the Ferrarese followers of Raphael ; 
and who perhaps, in his later pictures, adopted something of Garofalo'is 
manner. 

V 2 
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birds, and still life of all kinds : he painted them so naturally, 
that a stable-boy, who sought in haste for a carpet to spread 
for the Pope, ran to the Loggie to take a painted one from 
the wall. The beautiful decorative paintings in the first 
arcade in the first story of the Loggie of the Vatican, and 
the pleasing frieze with children playing, in an apartment of 
the Villa Madama at Borne, are among Giovanni's more 
independent works. After the sacking of Eome, Giovanni 
was employed in many other parts of Italy. In his old age 
he returned to Udine.' We must mention here an excellent 
picture in the Academy at Venice, ascribed to his youth, 
which tends to prove that he was already a distinguished 
scholar of the Venetian school when he came to Baphael : 
it represents Christ among the Doctors, with the Four 
Fathers of the Church in front ; a quiet and beautiful com- 
position, with the deepest expression of surprise, conviction, 
and inspiration. 

Other scholars of Baphael were Pellegrino da Modena, of 
whom little certain is preserved; Tommaso Vincidore of 
Bologna (the Thomas Polonius of Albert Diirer's Journal) ; 
Vincenzio di S. Gimignano, who, assisted by a painter of 
the name of Schizzone, painted facades of palaces in the 
style of Polidoro ; and Jacomone di Faenza, an artist of no 
repute. The two Milanese, Gaudenzio Ferrari and Cesare 
da Sesto, have been already mentioned. The companions of 
Baphael in Perugino's school, Alfani and Adone Doni, after- 
wards adopted the Boman style. Some northern artists also 
formed themselves under Baphael, such as the Flemish 
painter Michael Coxcie, who endeavoured to imbibe the style 
of the great artist, and afterwards practised it in his native 
country ; Georg Pens, originally a scholar of Albert Durer, 
&c. To conclude, we must not omit the influence which 
Baphael exercised on the art of engraving. In this depart- 
ment, Marcantonio Baimondi, or Marco del Francia, of 
Bologna, is particularly distinguished : he received his first 
instructions in the art of niello from Francesco Francia, then 

1 [There is a ceiling in the Archbishop's palace at Udine painted by Giovanni 
in the style of the Loggie of the Vatican: the artist's house, decorated with 
stucco ornaments and figures in relief, alao exists. — Ed.] 
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turned his attention to engraving, and began by copying his 
master's works ; he then imitated Mantegna, afterwards Albert 
Diirer, and perfected himself in drawing under Baphael, who 
distinguished him with his favour, and allowed him to engrave 
his drawings. Marcantonio also engraved after Michael 
Angelo, Giulio Bomano, &c., in like manner from their own 
drawings. Two of his scholars assisted him in engraving 
after Eaphael — Agostino Veneziano and Marco Ravignano : 
thus the art of engraving reached a high degree of perfection 
soon after its commencement in the studio of Raphael, through 
Marcantonio and his followers. In all that regards drawing 
and precision of outline, the engravings of this time have 
never been surpassed by later productions, though inferior in 
delicacy of modelling, gradation of tones, and other picturesque 
effects which are now required. The highest importance of 
this engraving school consisted in its having been so im- 
mediately under Raphael's influence, and so acted upon by his 
spirit, that it was able to render his style, even where, as in 
many cases, only a slight drawing gerved as a model and the 
accessories were left to them to complete in the spirit of the 
great master. Thus it happened that in the hands of such 
artists even the works of other painters acquired a Raphael- 
esque stamp. The spread of Raphael's fame,* and the supre- 
macy of his style, is owing in no slight measure to their 
engravings. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MASTERS OF SIENA AND VERONA. 

We have already mentioned how the school of Siena, deeply 
as it had declined in the fifteenth century, sought to renew its 
powers at the congenial source of the Umbrian school. This 
attempt was successfully made by several painters in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and especially by Jacopo 
Pacchiorotto (see p. 269). It required, however, the influ- 
ence of a master in whom every artistic- quality belonging 
to the time should be united, to raise Sienese art to the high 
standard of the sixteenth century: and such a master ap- 
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peared in the person of the Lombard Gianantonio Eazzi — 
born about 1480, died 1549 — ^who was one of the most 
attractive painters of his time. Eazzi was a native of Ver- 
celli, and appears to have been formed under Leonardo da 
Yinci ; he afterwards settled in Siena, of which place he 
became a citizen. In his figures, particularly of women, 
he resembles Leonardo; they unite grace, tenderness, and 
sweetness with an earnestness and fervour not to be found 
perhaps in any other artist. Had the sentiment of beauty 
been more fixed in his mind, had his drawing and grouping 
been more correct, he would have been one of the first artists 
of any time.^ The earliest known works of Bazzi (about 
1502) are the twenty-six well-preserved frescoes representing 
the history of St. Benedict, in the convent of S. Uliveto 
Maggiore (not far from the high road between Siena and 
Home), where Luca Signorelli had already executed some 
works.' Here he appears severe, and evidently aims at indi- 
viduality of character. Soon after this he painted the Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes, in the refectory of the neighbouring 
convent of S. Anna, a work which is also in a good state of 
preservation. At a later period he was employed by Julius II. 
in Home. His works in the Vatican, with the exception of 
some arabesques and ornaments on the ceilings, were soon 
effaced, to make way for Raphael. A few of his pictures are 
preserved in the Famesina, where he painted the Marriage 
of Alexander with Boxana, and Alexander in the Tent 
of Darius, in an apartment of the upper story. Here we 
see the most attractive and graceful female forms, although 
many of the details betray a want of practical skill and 
experience. 

Bazzi appears more important in his later works ; his best 
work is at Siena, in S. Domenico, in the chapel of S. Caterina 
da Siena. On the altar-wall he has represented, on one side, 

* [Razzi's peculiarly graceful and picturesque treatment of landscape— some- 
what resembling what we see in F. Francia*s fresco works— deserves attention. 
Every great artist — by virtue of the unity that pervades his art in proportion 
to its greatness— displays a conception of scenery accordant with his conception 
of life and character, — sometimes reflecting human feeling — sometimes ironically 
contrasted, — and, in any true and complete judgment of his productions, 
inseparable' from it. — P.] 

' [Rumohr, Ital. Forsch. vol. ii. p. 387. — Ed J 
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St. Catherine in ecstasy ; God the Father, with the Madonna 
and the infant Christ, appear to her, with several inexpressibly 
beautiful angels ; on the other side of the altar the saint is 
represented fainting, supported by nuns, while Christ appears 
above ; this is a very masterly picture ; the pathetic expres- 
sion of the figure and countenance is wonderfully beautiful. 
A third picturq on a side wall is not remarkable as a com- 
position, but excellent in the single figures. 

Bazzi executed another work of great merit in conjunction 
with Pacchioroiijo (see p. 269) and another Sienese, Becca^ 
' fumi, in the oratory of the brotherhood of S. Bernardino : 
here the history of the Virgin is represented in figures larger 
than life in seyeral pictures, divided by light pilasters ; the 
greater part is Bazzi's ; his spirit pervades the whole, and . 
even raises the wotks of his fellow-labourers to its own 
peculiar sphere. The best of these works are the Visit of 
Mary to Elizabeth, and the Assumption. There are also 
frescoes by Bazzi in the public palace, and altarpieces in 
different churches of Siena : for example, a Deposition from 
the Cross, of the year 1613, in S. Francesco ; some frescoes in 
S. Spirito ; an Adoration of the Kings in S. Agostino ; with 
other works on private houses and on the town gates of 
S. Viene. Otherwise his works are not frequently met with 
in collections, and for this reason he is far less known than 
he deserves. In Florence there are excellent works by him ; 
for example, a St. Sebastian, in the Uffizj, a figure drawn in 
the noblest proportions, though very severe in colouring : in 
this last respect it is an exception to his general style, for a 
soft and warm tone is one of the characteristic beauties of his 
works : the expression of grief in the countenance is of the 
most touching beauty. A Besurrection in the Studj Gallery 
at Naples is distinguished by the beautiful forms of the 
angels, and by a highly animated expression. A portrait of 
Lucretia, painted for Agostino Chigi, of very beautiful form, 
worthy even of Baphael, is now in the possession of the 
Hanoverian minister at Bome, M. Comthur v. Kestner. A 
Scourging of Christ, transposed from the wall to canvas, is in 
the Academy at Siena. An excellent Sacrifice of Abraham 
is in the chapel of the Campo Santo at Pisa. A Dead Christ, 
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surrounded by his disciples, somewhat coarsely executed, but 
of a grand character, in the. Berlin Museum, and a charming 
and excellently painted Madonna in the Borghese Palace at 
Borne, are both ascribed to Bazzi. 

Michael Anselmi (surnamed Michelangelo da Siena) and 
Bartolommeo Neroni, who commonly bore the name of 
Maestro Biccio, were scholars of Bazzi. Two large paint- 
ings by the latter, in the'Sienese Academy, already show the 
influence of the Florentine manner, and remind us but little 
of his first instructor. Domenico Beccafami (surnamed Mec- 
cherino) has been mentioned as haying been employed with 
Bazzi in the oratory of S. Bernardino; in those works he 
approaches to the noble, simple grace of his master ; in the 
Sienese Academy there is a grand and beautiful altar-picture 
by him. In his latter works, however, he is more mechanical, 
and only retains the beautiful external forms he had learned 
in Florence ; but as his colours are always clear and lasting, 
his pictures (some of which are preserved in the public palace 
in Siena) produce at least an agreeable effect on the eye. 
One of the most interesting of his later works is the pavement 
of the choir of the Duomo at Siena, which is formed of a 
mosaic of bright and dark marbles, with lines of shading in 
the style of niello. Older works of this kind, which are quite 
peculiar to this cathedral, are merely drawn, in a manner re- 
sembling niello. 

This series of the Sienese artists closes with Baldassare 
Peruzzi (1481-1536), one of the best modem architects, and 
who, as such, fills an important place in the history of archi- 
tecture; he also deserves honourable mention as a painter. 
His progress is similar in development to that of his Sienese 
contemporaries : for example, there are paintings by hinn on 
the ceiling of the saloon of the Famesina (in which Baphael 
painted his " Galatea "), which rather lean to the early style 
of the fifteenth century, but contain some graceful and in- 
teresting details. The paintings which he executed on the 
walls of the tribune in S. Onofrio in Bome, below the paint- 
ings of Pinturicchio in the semi-dome, are more important, 
yet still in the old style ; they represent a Madonna enthroned 
with saints — on one side the Adoration of the Kings, on the 
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other the Flight into Egypt — and contain very graceful heads. 
A standing figure of Charity, with three children, of severe 
beauty, is in the Berlin Museum. At a later period Peruzzi 
adopted the Boman style, but sacrificed, in his efforts affcer 
external beauty of form, the artless grace which distinguished 
his early works. His principal work at this time is a picture 
in the little church Fonte Giusta at Siena — a Sibyl annoimc- 
ing the birth of Christ to Augustus. The figure of the sibyl 
is not without grandeur, but the effect of the whole is cold. 
An altarpiece in S. Maria della Pace at Borne (the first chapel 
on the left), and a Presentation of the Virgin (in the same 
church), in which the architectural portions are the chief 
features in the picture, are of inferior value. An Adoration 
of the Kings, in the Bridgewater Gallery in London, is of in- 
different merit in the heads, and, as in Peruzzi's later manner, 
fantastic in the costumes.^ Peruzzi was also distinguished in 
architectural decorative painting ; the Farnesina (in Kome), 
which was built by him, contained beautiful examples of this 
style, but the decorations of an apartment in the second story 
are all that remain. The beautiful ornaments of the exterior, 
executed in green, have disappeared ; and this graceful building, 
once so much admired, now makes but a poor appearance. 

The Veronese Gianfrancesco Carotto (about 1470-1546) 
may be compared to Razzi in the general tendency of his 
style, and the success with which he followed it up ; like the 
Sienese painter, too, he is less known than he deserves. Out 
of Verona his works are very rare ; but in the churches of 
that city, ad well as in the Palazzo del Consiglio, there are 
ample materials from which an idea may be formed of his 
merit. He was educated in the school of Andrea Mantegna, 
but has little in common with him ; he inclines much more to 
the manner of Leonardo, and must have derived his peculiar 
taste from the influence of that master ; in his later works, 
however, there is an evident approach to Baphael's style ; and 
in this instance, fortimately, it has not produced the injurious 
effects of which we have already given so many examples. 

» [Another picture of this subject, ascribed to Peruzzi, as well as a corre- 
sponding drawing, is in the National Gallery. Respecting a painting of the 
same composition bj Girolamo da Trevigi, see Vasari, Life of Peruzzi. — Ed.] 

u 3 
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In his early works Carotto appears constraiiied, and leans 
to the older manner, particularly that of Girolamo dai Libri ; 
his best and matorest characteristies are seen in his works in 
the Cappella degli Spolyerini, in S. Enfemia at Verona. In 
the middle picture of the altar are represented the three arch- 
angels, in the side panels two female saints ; the expression 
in the heads of the angels is extremely mild and noble — that 
of St. Michael especially has an almost celestial purity : the 
upper portions of the figures are very beautiful,* the lower 
limbs are less perfect.. The two female saints have more of a 
statue-like severity, and are cold in expression. On the side 
wall Carotto painted the History of Tobias : of these excellent 
pictures the lower one is especially graceful ; the mother of 
Tobias embraces her daughter-in-law, while Tobias himself, 
heals the eyes of his blind feLther. These frescoes are, alas I 
in some parts painted over and much injured. 

The warm and well-blended colouring of Carotto forms a 
peculiar contrast to the severe style of his drawing. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

OOBBEGOIO AND HIS SOHOLABS. 

Antonio Allegei,^ sumamed " Correggio " from his birth- 
place, was bom in 1494 and died in 1584: he probably 
received his first instructions in the school of Mantegna, that 
is, from Francesco Mantegna, for Andrea died in 1506. It is 
also ascertained that Francesco Bianchi Ferrari, belonging to 
the old Lombard school (see p. 231), was his teacher.* The 
works of Leonardo da Vinci, however, and his school appear 
to have exercised a more important influence on hinij though 
only as a preparation for that manner which he afterwards 
formed for himself. 

* See Gius. Ratti, Notizie storiche sincere intorno la vita ed opere di Antonio 
AUegri da Con-eggio: Finale, 1781. Pungileoni, Memorie istoriche di Ant. 
AUegri, detto il Correggio: Paima, 1817. Outlines in Landon, Vies et 
(Euvres, etc. ; Corr^ge. See also the German translation of Vasari, vol. iii. 
part ii. p. 60. Correggio's poverty is probably much exaggeiated : the well- 
known anecdote of his death is a fable. Vasari is, however, probably correct 
in saying that Con-eggio was never in Rome. 

* See Waagen's Paris, p. 420. 
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Correggio is distinguished by a subjective mode of concep- 
tion, of that kind which may perhaps be best defined by the 
word sensibility, but which is not to be confounded with the 
false, lachrymose sensibility which has become so much the 
fashion in modem times ; it is rather susceptibility, the highly- 
wrought capacity to feel, the liveliness of the affections, which 
are the pervading characteristics of Correggio's works. These 
qualities lead to a peculiar treatment and choice of subjects. 
In his compositions all is life and motion, even in subjects that 
seem to prescribe a solemn repose, such as simple altar- 
pictures. All his figures express the overflowing conscious- 
ness of life, the impulse of love and pleasure ; he delights to 
represent the buoyant glee of childhood — the bliss of earthly, 
the fervour of heavenly love ; seldom does sorrow intrude into 
his world of joy, but it is so much the deeper from the artist's 
vivid capacity for the opposite feeling. 

In the works of Correggio there is, on the whole, little 
display of beautiful forms; the movements of his figures, 
which unceasingly produce the most varied fojfeshortening, 
are obviously opposed to it. So decided is his taste for these 
perspective appearances, that even a Madonna, seated in 
divine tranquillity on her throne, is represented by him as if 
seen from underneath, so that in the drawing her knees 
appear almost to touch her breast. But, instead of form, 
another element of beauty predominates in Correggio — that 
of chiaroscuro, that peculiar play of light and shade which 
spreads such an harmonious repose over his works. His com- 
mand over . this element is founded on thai delicacy of per- 
ception, that quickness of feeling, which is alive to every 
lighter play of form, and is thus enabled to reproduce it in 
exquisite modelling. Correggio knew how to anatomise light 
and shade in endless gradation ; to give the greatest brilliancy 
without dazzling, the deepest shade without offending the eye 
by dull blackness. The relation of colours is observed with 
the same masterly skill, so that each appears in itself subdued, 
yet powerful in relation to others. But while Correggio at- 
tained one of the highest summits of modern art, it is to be 
observed, that this his peculiar excellence (as in the instance 
of Michael Angelo) leads him into many an exaggeration, 
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and exposes Kim to criticism for many an error in drawing ; 
and, what is £ar worse, that his expression of the passions 
borders not unfrequently on affectation.^ 

At the same time Gorreggio may be justly admitted as a 
worthy competitor with the three great masters of the Flo- 
rentine and Koman schools. Not so, however, if we declare 
the higher elements of beauty and dignity, of ideal grandeur' 
of form and of intensity of expression, to be not only the 
principal, but the exclusive objects of art, for in these respects, 
especially when compared with Eaphael, Gorreggio was often 
deficient or mannered ; but granting him to be thus far im- 
measurably inferior to these masters, it must still be remem- 
bered that in his own peculiar sphere he attained such great- 
ness and freedom, that no position short of the highest can be 
assigned to hinu He completed what was deficient, even in 
that redundantly rich period of art, by venturing to depict, as 
it were, the very pulses of life in every variety of emotion 
and excitement, till, in the luxuriance of his ardent represen- 
tations, the beauties and the faults, the high poetry and the 
low earthliness of his productions are indissolubly united. 

Of the early works of Gorreggio few can be named with 
precision, except the large altarpiece, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, which he painted about 1512 for the Franciscan 
convent at Garpi: it represents a Madonna enthroned; on 
the left are St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua ; on the 
right, St. John the Baptist and St. Gatherine. There is 
more repose and simplicity in this picture than in his later 
works : in the heads, particularly that of St. John, there are 
reminiscences, not to be mistaken, of the forms peculiar to 
Leonardo and his school. At the same time a certain con-''! 
straint is apparent, especially in the expressions ; while the 
execution is remarkable for great softness and a peculiar 
fusion of the tints, which afford sufficient evidence that con- 
siderable but now unknown works' had been done at a still 
earlier period. As an example of these we may mention a 
picture with the figures of four saints— St. Peter, St. Mar- 

> There is aa excellent and characteristic account of Correggio by Herr v. 
Quandt, in his translation of Lanzi's History of Painting in Italy, ii. 319, 
not« 86. 
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garet, the Magdalen, and St. Anthony of Padua — as large as 
life, now in the collection of Lord Ashburton at London,^ 
which, in severity of composition, in depth of colour, and in 
style of expression, much corresponds with the aboye-mentioned 
picture. At all eyents it is evident that in earliness of excel- 
lence Correggio surpassed even Baphael himself, who, in his 
twentieth year, appears much the most constrained in manner. 

Two pictures in the tribune of the Uffizj at Florence are of 
little importance, except as proofs of a somewhat advanced 
development: one is a Biposo (the Holy Family resting 
during the flight into Egypt), in which Joseph breaks off a 
palm-branch for the infant Christ, while St. Francis kneels 
on one side in adoration ; the other is a Madonna adoring the 
divine Infant. In the lastruamed picture both gesture and 
expression are anything but noble, but the true poetry of 
light and chiaroscuro is developed with the highest skill. To 
tins time belongs also a large Crucifixion at Parma, which, 
though not a very grand composition, indicates, in some of 
the expressions, the peculiar tendency of the artist: the 
beautiful figure of Christ, and the head of the Madonna, who 
sinks down fainting, are touching representations of sorrow. 

About the year 1518, Correggio was invited to Parma to 
paint a saloon in the convent of S. Paolo," for the abbess. 
The subjects from ancient mythology, which he executed 
here, are among his most beautiful works : on the principal 
wall is Diana returning from the Chase, in a car drawn by 
white stags; the light drapery of the goddess conceals but 
little of her perfect and youthful form. On the ceiling is 
painted a vine-arbour, with sixteen oval openings, in which 
arq charming groups of genii, some with the attributes of 
the chase — horns, hounds, the head of a stag, &c. ; some 
caress each other ; some pluck fruits from the borders of the 
arbour. It is impossible to conceive more graceful, attractive 
gaiety than in the figures of these genii. Underneath are 
sixteen lunettes in chiaroscuro, filled also with mythical sub- 

* See Waagen's England, vol. ii. p. 80. 

* Pitture di Ant. AUegri detto il Correggio esistenti in Parma uel monistero 
di S. Paolo. Parma, 1800. [Recently engraved in an admirable manner by 
Toschi.— Ed.] 
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jects— the Graces, Fortune, the Fates, Satyrs, (&c. The 
choice of these subjects for a convent appears strange; but 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century the nuns of Italy 
enjoyed the greatest freedom, without being shut up, while 
the abbess lived in princely splendour and luxury. In 1524, 
however, the nuns of S. Paolo were again forced to keep 
within their convent, and these works of Correggio were with- 
drawn from the eyes of the public till modem times. 

In the year 1520 the painting of the cupola of S. Giovanni 
in Parma was entrusted to Correggio, and afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the formation of a grander style. In the centre of 
the cupola he represented Christ in glory, suspended in air ; 
the twelve Apostles, wrapt in adoring wonder, are seated on 
the clouds below ; in the four pendentives are the four Evan- 
gelists and the four Fathers of the Church. This work 
exhibits great grandeur in the general arrangement and in 
detail ; it is, moreover, the first remarkable display of fore- 
shortened figures. The tribune behind the altar was also 
painted by him ; this part, however, was pulled down in 1584, 
to enlarge the church : but the most essential part of the 
composition, a Coronation of the Virgin, with saints and 
other figures, is known to us from copies by Annibal Caracci 
now in the Museum of Naples; some fragments of the 
original also exist.* These works were finished by Correggio 
in 1524. 

The peculiar style of Correggio was carried to perfection in 
the large frescoes in the cupola of the Duomo at Parma, 
execute^ between the years 1526 and 1530 ; the subject is 
the Assumption of the Virgin." In the highest part of the 
cupola, on which the strongest light falls, Christ, a Violently 
foreshortened figure, precipitates himself to meet the Madonna ; 
lower down are several saints, male and female; these are 
also wonderfully foreshortened ; still lower appears the prin- 
cipal group — the Virgin borne by angels in triumph. All 

* [CoiTeggio's design was repainted in the new Tribune of S. Giovanni by 
Cesai'e Aretusi, probably from A. Caracci's copies. The principal group of the 
original is preserved in the Library at Paima. — Ed.] 

^ Engraved in a series of plates by G. B. Vanni, 1642. [The fine engrav- 
ings by Toschi, now in the course of publication, will supersede all that has 
hitherto been copied in this way from Correggio, — Ed.] 
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this occupies but the upper half of the cupola. In the under 
part, between the oblong windows, stand the Apostles, some 
singly, some together, gazing on the ascending Madonna;^ 
over the windows are genii, some of whom bear lighted cande- 
labra, others censers in their hands. In the four pendentives 
under the cupola are the four patron-saints of Parma, seated 
on clouds and accompanied by angels. The whole forms an 
innumerable host of saints, angels, &c., in full jubilee and 
pious joy ; one tone of heavenly rapture is diffused over all, 
yet there is nothing wanting in the characteristic completion 
of the single parts. The effect is, however, almost too rich 
and boundless ; all the figures are foreshortened, and as more 
limbs than bodies are visible from below, the artist, even in 
his lifetime, was jestingly told that he had painted a *' hash 
of frogs " [guazzetto di rane]. 

Besides these great works, Correggio executed a number of 
easel-pictures, large and small, of which the following are 
the most important and best known. 

One of his most beautiful and often-repeated small works 
is the Marriage of St. Catherine ; it is one of the subjects in 
which the peculiar powers of the artist could unfold them- 
selves in the happiest manner ; the best example is in the 
gallery of the Louvre. The youthful saint (according to 
her vision) is betrothed to the divine Infant in presence of 
St. Sebastian and the Virgin, who carefully superintends the 
holy.rite.^ The scene is expressed with such tender grace 
that nothing more charming can be conceived: a seiise of 
blissful life is diffased over the figures of the Virgin and St. 
Catherine, and the whole composition is united by the most 
wonderful harmony of colour. Not that Correggio here im- 
presses on the spectator that high and edifying feeling which 
the purity and nobility of form, the depth of expression, and 
the poetry of composition of Leonardo and Baphael impart, 
but he touches us, though with an earthly pencil, by his 
glowing representations of the spiritual excitements of this 
life. Anottier small picture of this subject, somewhat dif- 

* [This subject was comparatively late ; St. Catherine of Siena died in the 
fourteenth century, and was not canonized till 1461. The painters appear to 
have improved on the legend. See the Acta Sanctorum, April 30. — Ed.] 
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ferently arranged, is in the Studj Gallery at Naples : here 
the Child, astonished at the strange ceremony, is looking up 
laughing at the Virgin. Other repetitions (some of them 
probably old copies) are at Petersburg, in the gallery of the 
Capitol at Home, and in other places. 

An equally beautiful composition is the Virgin resting 
with the Child during the Flight into Egypt, called La Zin- 
garella (the Gipsy), from the turban the Madonna wears 
round her head. The best repetition of this subject is at 
Naples. Here the Madonna is of the highest beauty and 
intensity of expression. Above her, in obscurity, are hover^ 
ing charming figures of angels. Some repetitions and copies 
are in the same city. 

Other important paintings are in the Gallery of Parma : 
among these may be mentioned the fresco of a Madonna and 
Child, taken from S. Maria della Scala, executed at the same 
time as the cupola of S. Giovanni : the Madonna holds the 
Child in her lap, regarding him with fervent tenderness ; his 
arms are clasped round her neck ; he looks towards the spec- 
tator: majesty and gentle grace, sublimity and tenderness, 
are most intimately blended in this picture. — The Madonna 
della Scodella, a Holy Family resting on the Flight into 
Egypt : the picture takes its name from the cup which the 
Virgin holds in her hand ; Joseph plucks dates from the tree. 
The composition resembles the first-mentioned picture in 
Florence, but is more* highly finished and beautiful. The 
St. Jerome (or " The Day ") is one of Correggio*s most cele- 
brated pictures. The Madonna with the Child are near the 
centre ; on the left is St. Jerome ; an angel next him points 
out to the infant a part of the open book held by the saint ; 
on the right kneels Mary Magdalen ; she kisses the foot of 
the Child ; an angel is near her. The pure light of day is 
diffused over the picture ; the figures seem surrounded, as it 
were, by a radiant atmosphere. The angel next to St. Jerome 
is extremely beautiful ; other portions are, however, not quite 
free from affectation. — The Deposition from the Cross (the 
body of Christ mourned by the three Marys and St. John) : 
the arrangement is simple and grand, and the harmony of 
light and colour most beautiful : grief is not here depicted in 
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its first overwhelming power, as in other pictures of this sub- 
ject, but in that deep weariness and lassitude of spirit when 
tears have ceased to flow: here, as in other instances, one 
absorbing feeling prevails, and in this consists the highly 
impressive effect of the picture. The Martyrdom of S. Placido 
and S. Flavia is its companion, and, like it, is distinguished 
by its simple arrangement and fine expression. 

In the Gallery at Dresden there is an excellent series of 
altar-pictures by Correggio.* The St. Francis has already 
been mentioned ; the others belong to the period when the 
artist's power was best displayed. We begin with the St. 
Sebastian: the Madonna with the Child is enthroned on 
clouds, surrounded by a circle of infant angels ; underneath 
are St. Sebastian, St. Geminianus, and St. Eoch : the angels 
are extremely graceful. The St. Sebastian is perhaps the 
most beautiful of Correggio's figures. — The Node, the Holy 
Night (the Adoration of the Shepherds), is celebrateil for the 
striking effect of the light, which, in accordance with the old 
legend,' proceeds from the new-bom babe : the radiant infant, 
and the mother who holds him, are lost in the splendour, 
which has guided the distant shepherds. A maiden on one 
side, and a beautiful youth on t^e other, who serve as a 
contrast to an old shepherd, receive the full light, which 
seems to dazzle their eyes; while angels, hovering above, 
appear in a softened radiance. A little further back Joseph 
is employed with his ass, and in the background are more 
shepherds with their flocks. Morning breaks in the horizon : 
an ethereal light flows through the whole picture, and leaves 
only so much of the outline and substance of the forms ap- 
parent as is necessary to enable the eye to distinguish the 
objects.' — The St. George : a Madonna enthroned, with open 
architecture ; St. George and St. Peter Martyr, St. John the 



* Compare Hii-t, Kuustbemerkungen auf einer Relse nach Dresden, p. 45, 
etc. 

2 [See the apocryphal Evangelium Infentia. — Ed.] 

3 Smaller repiesentatious ot this subject, with similar motives, and ti^eated 
in like manner as the Dresden picture, exist in various places. An excellent 
little picture ot* the kind is in the Berlin Museum, No. 223, and is there 
ascribed to the School of CoiTeggio. It is the same picture described in the 
Kunstblatt, 1838", No. 58. 
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Baptist and St. (Teminianiifl at the sides; boy-angels play 
with the armour of St. George in the foreground. Through- 
out this picture, as in the St. Jerome at Parma, the clearest 
daylight is diffused. The details are less important — ^the 
angels, for example; they are perhaps unfinished, but the 
countenance of the Madonna is expressive of the sweetest and 
most gracious mildness ; that of St. Peter Martyr is full of 
enthusiastic fervour and devotion. Besides the large pictures, 
the Dresden Gallery contains the universally-admired ^ Bead- 
ing Magdalen," and an excellent portrait, said to be the 
physician of the artist. 

A significant, but somewhat severe picture, perhaps of 
Cprreggio's earlier time, is in the Munich GkJlery. The sub- 
ject is the Madonna in glory appearing to the Donor in a 
form of the most finished grace. Below are the seated figures 
of St. James and St Jerome in a state of the highest ecstasy. 
Such devotion as is here expressed does not partake of that 
beautiful and peaceful self-resignation which elevates the mind 
of the beholder, but is rather a violent representation of 
natural life, thrown by the higher emotions of the soul into a 
state of over-agitation. 

Some of the most beautiful of Correggio's pictures were 
formerly in Spain, but in consequence of the war with France, 
they have now made their way to London.^ The most im- 
portant of these are, Christ on the Mount of Olives, in the 
gallery of the Duke of Wellington. Here, as in the Notte, 
the light proceeds from the Saviour, who kneels at the left of 
the picture. Thus Christ and the angel above him appear in 
a bright light, while the sleeping disciples, and the soldiers 
who approach with Judas, are thrown into dark shadow ; but 
it is the " clear obscure " of the coming dawn, and exquisite 
in colour. The expression of heavenly grief and resignation 
in the countenance of Christ is indescribably beautiful and 
touching; it is impossible to conceive an expression more 
deep and fervent. — The Ecce Homo, half-figures as large as 
life, now in the National Gallery at London ; Christ crowned 
with Thorns, and being shown to the people. The expression 

1 See Passavant, Kunstreise durch England und Belgien ; also Waagen, 
Kuustw. und Kunstlcr in England. 
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and attitude of Clirist are extremely grand ; even the deepest 
grief does not disfigure bis features. Tlie manner in which 
he holds forward his hands, which are tied together, is in 
itseK sufiicient to express the depth of suffering. On the 
left is a Eoman soldier, of rude but not otherwise than noble 
aspect, and evidently touched by pity : on the right, Pilate 
looking with indifference over a parapet. The Virgin, in 
front, is feinting, overpowered by her grief, in the arms of 
the Magdalen: her head is of the highest beauty. The 
drawing in this picture is more severe than is usual. with 
Correggio. The Holy Family, called La Vierge au Panier, 
is another small picture in the National Gallery : the Ma- 
donna sits in a landscape; the infant Christ, on her knee, 
looks up with an expression of joy ; in the background Joseph i 
is seen working as a carpenter : a beautiful and delicately 
executed little picture, full of fresh and joyful emotion, only 
somewhat mannered in the expression of the Madonna. The 
Education of Cupid, in the National Gallery also, we shall 
mention further on. In the Stafford House Gallery there is 
a picture by Correggio of a totally different character to the 
foregoing ; the subject is a horse and mule, both laden, with 
their drivers, in a glowing landscape, executed in a masterly 
manner : it is said to have been painted as a sign for an inn 
where Correggio had no other means of discharging his 
reckoning. 

Among the pictures still in Spain, Christ in the Garden 
with the Magdalen is one of the most excellent : it is in the 
Madrid Gallery.^ 

These works belong to the department of religious painting ; 
another series represents scenes of ancient mythology ; here 
the softness of female forms and the joys of earth are dis- 
played with unrivalled skill. Among the first in this class 
are two pictures in the Berlin Museum ; Leda with the Swan, 
sitting on the bank of a shady lake ; on the left, amorini 
play on musical instruments : on the rigl^t, maidens bathe : — 

1 The " Christ enthroned upon a rainbow, with angels around,** which, in the 
Gallery of the Vatican, bears the name of Correggio, is too dead in colouring, 
and too destitute of the finer feeling for life in detail, to be considered an 
original picture. 
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and lo embraced by Jupiter, veiled in a cloud. In tbese, as 
in tbe sacred subjects, every feeling is resolved into one per- 
vading idea. It is the triumph of earthly love, indeed, which 
is celebrated in these pictures, but it is the joy of a nobler, 
freer race of beings, unacquainted with vice or falsehood. 
Both these pictures, as well as the Danae (to which we shall 
presently come), were formerly in the collection of Queen 
Christina of Sweden ; at a later period they passed into the 
celebrated Orleans Gallery in Paris. The son of the Duke of 
Orleans, shocked at the voluptuous expression in the head of 
lo, had it cut out and burned ! Another was afterwards sub- 
stituted. Both pictures were bought by Frederic II. for his 
gallery at Sans Souci. When taken again to Paris, under 
Napoleon, the present excellent head of lo was painted by 
Prudhon.^ An excellent repetition of the lo, universally con- 
sidered genuine, is in the gallery of Vienna. — The Danae is 
in the Borghese Gallery in Home; she lies half raised on a 
splendid couch ; Love, a beautiful youth, sits beside her and 
catches the golden rain-drops in her drapery. In front of 
her couch, two amorini are employed with graceful naivete in 
sharpening an arrow.* The form of Danae is modelled with 
exquisite softness, but the countenance has a less engaging 
expression. Jupiter and Antiope, in the Paris Museum ; 
Antiope sleeps in a gracefully fascinating attitude ; Love 
sleeps near her ; Jupiter steals upon them in the form of a 
beautiful young faun. In the melting softness of the execu- 
tion this picture is perhaps the most perfect* that Correggio 
ever finished, though somewhat too full in the forms. — The 
Education of Cupid by Venus and Mercury, in the National 
Gallery in London : Venus is here standing erect, her noble 
and beautiful form fully developed ; while Cupid, a lovely, 
artless-looking child, is intently deciphering a scroll, which 
Mercury, seated on the ground, is holding to him. Gany- 
mede borne through the air by the Eagle, in the Gallery of 
Vienna, is also distinguished by a beautiful child-like grace. 
Correggio had various scholars and followers, who endea- 

1 The head of the Leda also is new. 

2 [One is trying the gold on a touch-stone. See Meng8*s description of the 
picture, Opere, ii. 148, — Ed.] 
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voured, with more or less success, to acquire his style; 
among them are the following : — his son, Pomponio AUegri, 
distinguished by his somewhat simple drawing; Francesco 
Maria Eondani, censured for superfluous and trifling acces- 
sories ; Michael Angelo Anselmi, already mentioned among 
the scholars of Eazzi (a very mannered Madonna with saints, 
by him, is in the Louvre) ; Bernardino Gratti, distinguished 
for peculiar sweetness of colouring ; Giorgio Gandini ; Lelio 
Orsi, of Novellara ; the last is considered as the best imitator 
of Correggio. 

A much higher reputation was gained by Francesco Maz- 
zuoli (1503-154:0), sumamed "II Parmigianino,"^ son of 
Filippo Mazzuoli (already mentioned among the earlier 
masters as a clever painter of Parma) ; but his reputation 
dates from a period when the feeling for true artless beauty 
was nearly extinct. The dangerous tendency of Correggio's 
style has been already pointed out — a danger which even he 
has not always escaped ; but in Pamiigianino action and 
feeling almost always degenerate into insufferable affectation 
and insipid coquetry. He is the more displeasing from en- 
deavouring to unite with these peculiarities the noble forms 
of the Eoman school, and the 'unnaturally lengthened pro- 
portions of his own figures. In spite of this, however, certain 
indestructible beauties belonging to the master under whom 
he studied may be perceived clinging, to him, such as a 
frequently clear and warm tone of colour, a great decision in 
execution, and, when the subject admitted of it, an excellent 
conception of life. That which, at the period we are de- 
scribing, misled the descendants of the great masters, was, as 
we «hall have reason to observe, rather a false influence 
working upon them from without, than any absence of real 
capacity, so that in certain departments of art where this out- 
ward influence did not come into operation, their success was 
of the highest kind. This was the case with Parmigianino 
as with many others, in portraits. A splendid portrait of a 
knight, said to be Columbus, and another said to be Par- 
migianino's mistress, are in the Museum at Naples ; others 

1 P. J. Affb, Vita del pittore Fi-ancesco Mazzolo, detto il Parmigianino, 
Parma, 1784. Outlines in Landon, Vies et (Euvres, etc. ; t. Parmigianino. 
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are in varioufl places. Here and there also we find a more 
simple Holy Family. Among his most celebrated yet most 
disagreeable pictures is the so-called Madonna with the *' long 
neck," in the Fitti Palace in Florence, and a St. Margaret 
(a Madonna with saints, with St. Margaret kneeling in front) 
in the Gallery at Bologna. On the other hand, a large altar- 
piece in the National Gallery at London, the Madonna in 
clouds and John the Baptist appearing to St. Jerome, is an 
excellent youthful work of the master. The beautiful head 
of the infant Christ is not unworthy even of Correggio. It is 
said that, engrossed in the completion of this picture in 1527, 
Parmigianino took no note of the siege of Bome then going 
on, and that the soldiers, intent on pillage, who surprised 
him at his work, were so overawed with admiration that they 
protected him against their comrades. Important frescoes by 
Parmigianino are in the churches of S. Giovanni and Delia 
Steccata in Parma ; his cousin, Girolamo di Micchele Maz- 
zuoli, was one of his scholars, and was, if possible, more 
mannered than Parmigianino himself. A most unpleasing 
Madonna, with St. Catherine and St. Paul, by this master, is 
in the Berlin Museum. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 



SCHOOLS OF VBNIOB. 



We now approach the last prominent group of great painters, 
who, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, opened up a 
distinct mine of peculiar excellence in Italian Art — ^namely, 
the Venetians. We find in them, as in Correggio, a remark- 
able technical pre-eminence. The Boman school was dis- 
tinguished by beauty of form ; Correggio, by chiaroscuro ; the 
Venetians of this period, like their predecessors who have 
already occupied our attention, were great in colour ; it is 
chiefly this quality which gives the stamp of perfection to 
their productions: with admirable mastery they give the 
warmth of life to the colour of flesh, imitate the splendour 
and brilliancy of different materials, and, if we may venture 




MOoFS; painUd by Parmii^'arino. in the Stecratn at Paiiaa. 
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to say so, relieve light on light ;^ but this technical skill is 
in them the expression of a characteristic 'and elevated con- 
ception ; it is the enjoyment of life and of its splendour which 
speaks in all the nobler productions of this school. And 
although this general aim would appear to restrict imitation 
to familiar objects and circumstances, yet they knew how to 
penetrate life in all its aspects and in all its depths ; and, on 
the other hand, to treat the grandest themes. For the rest, 
it is to be remarked that the Venetians, on the whole, painted 
very little in fresco, but chiefly in oil, in which method they 
executed pictures of the largest dimensions. The reason is 
evident, as the nature of oil-painting is much more fS&vourable 
to their peculiar object than the severer methods of fresco. 

A great number of Venetian artists were active in this 
general style, with more or less originality : two, however, 
stand at the head of the list — Giorgione and Titian, both 
scholars of Giovanni Bellini. 

Giorgio Barbarelli of Castelfranco, commonly called 
" Giorgione"' (born 1477, died 1611), was the first Venetian 
who cast aside the antiquated constraint of the Bellini school, 
treated art with freedom, and handled his colours in a bold, 
decided manner: his paintings generally have a luminous 
power and subdued internal glow, the sternness of which 
forms a singular contrast to the repose which prevails without ; 

1 The expression used above is no hyperbole : it describes, in point of fact, 
the mode of laying on the colours peculiar to the masters of the Venetian 
school, which was the result of a close observation of the effect of colour and 
light upon the eye itself. " Every part of a healthy human form, on which 
the light of the sun directly falls, is of that glowing reddish yellowish colour 
which most delights the eye, and which it most eagerly seeks in a picture. 
Thus it is that the portions thus lighted, and thus coloured, are also the most 
conspicuous. Other parts which, lying obliquely, do not receive the rays of 
the sun upon them, are lighted by the reflection from other objects at a greater 
or lesser distance from them, or by the light with which the atmosphere itself 
is pervaded. These reflections cast upon the object on which they fall 
something of the colour of the objects from which they are derived. Being 
therefore of a bluish tint when derived merely from the open air, they impart 
this same bluish tint to the object they light, and when this happens to be the 
tender surface of the human body, itself of a reddish yellow colour, a light 
greyish gieen tint results. This colour, being duller, is less conspicuous to the 
eye, and thus the portions thus lighted recede apparently from sight, and take 
the effect of half shadows, though really almost as light as the lightest 
parts." (See Von Quandt's translation of Lanzi's History of Painting in Italy, 
vol. ii. p. 146.) 
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they may be said to represent an elevated race of beings, 
capable of the noblest and grandest efforts ; this is more espe- 
cially observable in Giorgione's portraits and characteristic 
ideal heads. Some of his most beautiful portraits are in the 
Manfrini Gallery in Venice : one, for example, representing 
a lady with a lute ; ^ and a second, in which a Venetian 
cavalier turns to a lady ; on the other side is a beautiful page.* 
Giorgione's own portrait, in the Munich Grallery, is also 
excellent : it is full of impassioned feeling, with a peculiar 
melancholy in the dark glowing eyes. Ideal heads, such as 
Saul and David, in the Borghese Gallery in Eome ; David 
with the head of Goliath, in the Imperial Gallery of Vienna, 
&c., are frequently to be met with.' It is difficult, indeed, 
sometimes to decide whether Giorgione meant to represent a 
real portrait, or an ideal head, or a genre subject, so well did 
he understand to give his figures that which especially ap- 
pealed to the comprehension and sympathies of his spectators. 
We see this in his " Concert," in the Pitti Palace, represent- 
ing two priests playing the piano and the violoncello, with a 
youth — in his Maestro di Cappella giving a music-lesson, in 
the National Gallery at London* — in his picture of a warrior, 
with asCother figure, in the gallery of the Uffizj, Florencfe — 
in the picture of a beautiful girl laying her hand upon her 
lover's shoulder, in Lord Ashburton's collection in London — 
in the Daughter of Herodias with the head of John the 
Baptist, in the Louvre (another repetition of the subject is in 
the collection at Stratton) — in two exquisite female heads at 
Castle Howard, and in many others. In the portrait of 
Gaston de Foix, now in the Louvre, Giorgione contrived to 
show the figure on all sides by the introduction of several 
mirrors, a joking allusion to the dispute then going on regard- 
ing the arts of painting and sculpture. 

1 [The picture, fine as it is, has not the extreme glow of colour for which 
Giorgione was celebrated ; this quality, however, is very remarkable in the 
specimen next mentioned. — Ed.] 

2 [Here is also an interesting small picture, of very rich and blended execu- 
tion, in which Giorgione has treated a family group— possibly his own — in his 
peculiarly romantic and suggestive manner. — P.] 

3 [Several pictures of the kind, that bear the name of Giorgione in galleries, 
are by his compai-atively modern imiti\tor Pietro Vecchia, — Ed.] 

* [Commonly attributed to Titian and described as his in Vanderdoort's 
Catalogue of the Pictures of Chaiies I. — Ed.] 
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Of Giorgione's devotional pictures the largest and best is 
in Mr. Solly's collection in London : it represents the Yii'gin 
enthroned, under a canopy, in a landscape ; at her side four 
saints, each standing separate, as in the old manner, and three 
angels playing on musical instruments below. In character 
aiid expression of this picture we see that grand, melancholy 
seriousness which is sometimes peculiar to Giorgione; thB 
treatment is broad and full, the colouring deep and glowing. 
A Holy Family with St. Sebastian and St. Catherine, with a 
highly poetical landscape, in the Louvre, is also excellent, 
but somewhat hard in the outlines. In a Madonna picture in 
the Leuchtenberg Gallery, formerly at Munich (she is seated 
with the Child under a laurel-tree), a more glowing life 
appears, though tempered with a certain severity. 

Giorgione's works are, on the whole, rare, and the frescoes 
which he painted in Venice have disappeared. His historical 
pictures are the rarest of all. To these belong the Death of 
St. Peter Martyr, in the National GuUery in London, an un- 
important picture, and one scarcely to be considered genuine ; 
also a picture in the Dresden Gallery of a graceful pastoraly 
character — Jacob greeting Bachel. An Adoration of the 
Shepherds, in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, re- 
sembles the last-mentioned picture in treatment. In this class 
also may be included a picture of large dimensions, removed 
, from the school of St. Mark to the Venetian Academy. The 
subject is a sea-storm raised by demons, and which threatened 
destruction to Venice (1340), till its fury was assuaged by 
means of three saints : the picture represents a wildly agitated 
sea, and a ship driving before the tempest filled with figures 
of demons in the forms of satyrs ; St. Mark, St. Nicholas, and 
St. George embark in a small boat to oppose them. The 
demons, astonished, precipitate themselves into the sea to 
avoid them ; some sit in the cordage of the vessel, others on 
the caps of the masts, which contain fire, the fumes from 
which spread over the sky and sea. In front is a bark with 
four naked satyr-like figures — glowingly coloured splendid 
forms, particularly the two sitting rowers, which are painted 
in a free and most masterly style. Fabulous sea-monsters 
emerge from the waves; on one rides a horned satyr; on 

X 
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the shore, in the distance, is a city; on the left, several 
spectators. 

The conception of this picture is very singular, and in 
many of Giorgione's other works we find a peculiar poetic 
manner of treating his subject, which sometimes displays 
itself in allegorical allusions (not always easily understood), 
at others, in scenes which bear a close relation to what is 
called the " romantic genre/' The allegorical pictures bear 
the stamp of his earlier period, and of the Bellini style. One 
of the earliest works, apparently, of this class, the so-called 
'^Astrologer," is in the Manfrini Gallery at Venice. The 
old nian, clothed in fieuitastic garments, is seated at a marble 
table in front of a ruined buildgig, in one niche df which is a 
broken statue of Venus. Compass and brass disc are in his 
hand. On the left is a young man in armour, and a female 
figure seated on the ground playing with a naked child, who 
is lying before her : further in the landscape are warriors 
resting under a tree.* A very attractive picture, of more 
romantic meaning but of less powerful making out, is in the 
Louvre. The scene is a landscape, in which are two young 
men and two women with musical instruments ; one of the 
women is drawing water from a spring. This picture has 
also the same character of glowing life and refined volup- 
tuousness.' ■ Another mythological picture — a Nymph piuv 
sued by a Satyr, half-length figures, in the Pitti palace, is 
ascribed to Giorgione. 

A picture in the Brera in Milan, very deserving of notice, 
is perhaps one of Giorgione's most beautiful works :* it is hi&- 

* V. Quandt, in his translation of Lanzi, ii. 66, note, recognises in this 
picture also a scene from a novel. 

' See Waagens Paris, p. 461, where he ascribes this picture to Palma 
Vecchio. The Kunstblatt of 1846, No. 2, also imputes to Giorgione nine 
beautiful female heads representing the Moses, which wei« in the Barbarigo 
palace at Venice ; now in Russia. 

' [Severe in colouring and of melancholy tenderness in sentiment, the **Astix>- 
loger " can hardly with justice be characterized by these epithets. — P.] 

^ [At Milan this most charming work is now ascribed to Bonitazio; to 
whose Scriptural scenes in the Borghese Gallery it bears decided resemblance. 
The author's rather harsh estimate of this wonderful colourist (p. 453) may, 
if this decision be correct, receive modification from tlie just honour hei^e paid 
to the *' Finding of Moses : " — the most luzurioua and delightful among the 
many treasures of the Brera. — P.] 
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torical in subject, but romantic in conception. The subject 
is the Finding of Moses: all the figures are in the rich 
Venetian costume of Giorgione's time. In the centre the 
princess sits under a tree, and looks with surprise at the child, 
who is brought to her by a servant. The seneschal of the 
princess, with knights and ladies, stand around. On one side 
two lovers are seated on the grass ; on the other are musicians 
and singers, pages with dogs, a dwarf with an ape, &c. It is a 
picture in which the highest earthly splendour and enjoyment 
are brought together, and the incident from Scripture only 
gives it a more pleasing interest. The costume, however 
inappropriate to the story, disturbs the effect as little as in 
other Venetian pictures of the same period, since it refers 
more to a poetic than to mere historic truth, and the period 
itself Was rich in poetry ; its costume, too, assisted the display 
of a romantic splendour. This picture, with all its glow of 
colour, is softer in the execution than earlier works of the 
master, and reminds us of Titian, the more successful rival of 
Giorgione — not, like him, to be cut off by death in the very 
midst of his greatest efforts.^ A similar small picture, in the 
form of a frieze, is in the Pitti palace. Several small Biblical 
subjects, probably of his early time, and not without many 
harsh features, are in the gallery of the Uffizj at Florence — a 
Judgment of Solomon — an Adoration of the Shepherds, &c. 
One of these pictures is particularly remarkable for the 
manner in which Giorgione has converted the '* Santa Con- 
versazione " into a romantic scene. It represents a terrace 
overlooking the steep shores of a mountainous lake: the 
Virgin is seated upon a throne, with several saints ; St. Paul 
and St Catherine are walking together conversing; St. Se- 
bastian is not bound ; St. Peter is leaning thoughtfully against 
a balustrade, and little genii are playing on the ground. The 
landscape herej as in most pictvres by the master, is of great 
clearness and warmth of colouring. In this respect he excelled 
most of the other Venetians. 

Of Giorgione*s scholars the most important was Fra Se- 

^ [Among the imdoabted works of Giorgione may be mentioned the once 
celebrated Entombment of Christ in the Monte di Pietk at Treviso ; it is now 
nearly effaced in parts. The composition is shown in the annexed woodcut. . 
-Ed.] X 2 
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bastian del Piombo (1485-1547), already mentioned with 
Michael Angelo, p. 311. Of his Venetian time, to his 
twenty-sixth year, we kaow one only principal picture — an 
altarpiece in S. Gioyanni Chrisostomo at Venice, which is 
not far removed from the fulness and richness of Titian ; 
and this gives us some idea of what the personal influence of 
Michael Angelo must have been which could subsequently 
compel a Venetian painter of this excellence to adopt a line 
of art so totally opposed to his original tendency. The picture 
represents the mild and dignified St. Chryo^tom seated read- 
ing aloud at a desk in an open hall ; St. John the Baptist, 
leaning on his cross, is looking affectionately and attentively 
at bim ; behind him are two male saints, and on the left two 
female saints, listening devoutly : quite in front is the Mag- 
dalen, looking majestically out of the picture at the spectator ^ 
a splendid type of the fall and grand Venetian ideal of 
female beauty at that time. The true expression of a Santa 
Conversazione cannot be more worthily given than in the 
relation in which the hearers stand to the principal figure. 
In glow of colour also this work is not inferior to the best 
of Giorgione's. A Madonna enthroned, with six saints, in 
S. Niccolo, is also a youthful work of the master. Sebastian 
del Piombo is particularly eminent in his portraits ; a very 
beautiful one of Cardinal Pole, in the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, is now ascribed to him, though formerly attributed to 
Eaphael. The picture also in the Louvre, which goes by the 
name of " Raphael and his Fencing-master," we have already 
mentioned?|is the probable work of Sebastian del Piombo. In 
Rome he entered into a close intimacy with Michael Angelo, 
painted much from his cartoons, and departing, even in his 
independent works, from the Venetian manner, adopted much 
of Michael Angelo's mode of composition. In this way was 
produced the celebrated picture of the Raising of Lazarus, 
in the National Gallery at London, painted in rivalry of 
RaphaeFs Transfiguration, Michael Angelo supplying parts 
of the drawing, namely, the group of Lazarus and those 
busied around him.^ It is a copious composition, not very 

1 According to Waagen, England, vol. i. p. 185, Michael Angelo designed 
the whole composition. 
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remarkable for general keeping, but with great beauty in 
parts. In the figure of Lazarus, who is gazing upwards at 
Christ, while at the same time he endeavours to disengage 
himself from the bandages, the expression of returning life is 
wonderfully given. The Christ himself a noble form, is point- 
ing with his right hand to heaven, while the miracle just 
performed is told in the grandest way in the various expres- 
sions of the bystanders. The execution is of the greatest 
solidity, and the colouring still deep and full. An excellent 
Holy Family, in the Stratton collection, is of the same time.* 
One of .the noblest works of Sebastian's earlier Eoman period 
is a Dead Christ, supported by Joseph of Arimathea, with a 
weeping Magdalen ; it is painted on slate, and is now in the 
Berlin Museum. The figures are haK-length and colossal ; 
the body of Christ is of the finest character. In the Pitti 
palace in Florence is a Martyrdom of St. Agatha, which, in 
the same manner, combines the composition of Michael Angelo 
with a trace of Venetian colouring, but which, besides the 
unpleasantness of the subject, is unattractive to the spectator 
by the dbvious sacrifice of all freshness of life for a style of 
art which, after all, Sebastian never entirely acquired. It is 
true that his later works combine considerable merit of colour 
with a grand style of form, but we remark a certain care- 
lessness as regards details, especially in the draperies ; the 
habit also of designing on a colossal scale is often applied 
where it is not suitable — as, for instance, in portraits. The 
frescoes in S. Pietro in Montorio at Eome (the first chapel on 
the right), executed from drawings by Michael Angelo, are 
of his better time. The Scourging of Christ, in point of 
dignity and animation of composition, as well %s in beauty of 
execution, appears to be the best. (An original repetition, 
on a small scale, is in the Borghese palace.) The paintings, 
on the other hand, in the Cappella Chigi, in S. Maria del 
Popolo, are later in date and of unpleasant effect. Among 
his later colossal portraits we may mention that of a cardinal 

1 [See Dr. Waagen's Kunstwerke in England, ii. 244. The fine altarpiece 
in S. Niccolo at Treviso is by Fra Marco Pensabene. Federici (Memorie 
Trevigiane) endeavours to show that Sebastian del Piombo may have been the 
painter ; but the documents and other circumstances which he himself adduces 
disprove this. — ^Ed.] 
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(apparently Pope Alexander VI.), in the Stndj Gallery at 
Naples, and a female portrait in the National Gallery at 
London. The excellent portrait of Andrea Doria, in the 
possession of Prince Doria at Borne, is unfortunately no 
longer to be seen. 

Another scholar of Giorgione was Gioyanni da Udine, who 
afterwards went to Borne and entered the school of Baphael, 
with which he has been already mentioned. He found in the 
numerous decorative subjects of the Loggie, &c., constant 
opportunity to display his Venetian dexterity. — ^Another 
scholar was the Veronese Francesco Torbido, snmamed ^^ II 
Moro : " his paintings are principally at Verona, and remind 
us a little of the earlier direction of the Veronese. In the 
Duomo of Verona he painted scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, after the cartoons of Giulio Bomano. An immediate 
scholar of Gioyanni Bellini who also adopted much of 
Giorgione*s manner may be here mentioned, Sebastiano Flo- 
rigerio of Udine. Two Madonnas with saints, in the Academy 
at Venice, are by him ; they are of antique arrangement, and 
of fine fulness of forms, but of a pale, cold colouring. 

The influence of Giorgione was felt, however, beyond his 
own schopl, which was not considerable, and by his example 
several other artists were induced to adopt the new freer style 
of painting. Of these, Jacopo Palma (Vecchio) followed 
originally the style of Bellini, but at a later period adopted 
that of the masters of the sixteenth century ; these, and more 
particularly Giorgione, he successfully imitated. And though 
he never equalled the latter in thorough rendering of nature, 
yet he possesses a no less intense feeling for life, with a mild 
sweetness whiSh often recalls Titian's enchanting forms. In 
his earlier works the heads have often an antiquated severity, 
which later gave way to a mild repose, while the severe, 
emphatic power of Giorgione remained ever foreign to him. 
A St. Peter, surrounded by saints, a picture of his earlier 
times, but fine and dignified, is in the Academy at Venice. 
A large altarpiece in S. Zaccaria— the Madonna with six 
saints, and an angel of great beauty playing on the violon- 
cello — belongs to his earlier works. Next in succession may 
be mentioned an attractive Assumption of the Virgin — ^which 
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belongs to' his transitioii period. His principal work, however, 
is an altarpiece in seven divisions — St. Barbara with the 
palm-branch being in the centre — a figure of such devotion 
and grandeur of repose as Venetian art has seldom produced. 
The miracle performed on the son of the widow of Nain, in 
the Academy, is also of the best time of the master : the 
mother and son, and the eager, agitated disciples, are excellent 
in expression : the Christ, however, is inferior, although ap- \ 
preaching the type of Giovanni Bellini : the colour is of the 
greatest glow and beauty. His Holy Families, with saints, 
half-length figures, are frequent ; one of the best of these is 
in the Manfrini palace. Nor are Palma's works very rare 
out of Venice : a Madonna with saints of great beauty is in 
the Borghese palace at Eome ; another in the Colonna palace ; 
a large and very fine one in the gallery at Turin. Excellent 
pictures of his later time are in the Imperial collection at 
Vienna. A Madonna with saints is in the gallery at Stutt- 
gardt. A beautiful Holy Family, with a young shepherd 
adoring the Child, is in the Louvre. 

Kocco Marconi, a somewhat older painter than Palma 
Vecchio, formed his style in a similar manner. Some very 
pleasing pictures of his are to be seen in Venice. His colour- 
ing has a transparency and glow which is rare even in the 
pictures of Giorgione ; at the same time he often degenerates 
into gaudiness, and is unimportant in arrangement and ex- 
pression. An altarpiece in S. Giovanni e Paolo — Christ 
between two saints — still inclines to the old manner. Two 
representations of the Woman taken in Adultery, in the 
Academy and in the Manfrini palace, are overfilled with 
figures and weak in expression. A Christ also between two 
Apostles, in the Academy, is only valuable for its colouring ; 
- while, on the other hand, the painter has developed all his 
powers, with a fulness of the finest and most touching ex- 
pression, in a great Descent from the Cross, in the same 
gallery. 

Reminiscences of the earlier manner of the school, of 
excellent execution, though without the Venetian glow of 
colour, are apparent in the works of some other masters ; for 
example, Lorenzo Luzzo da Feltre and Giovanni Paolo 
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rOlmo, by whom there are two good pictures in the Berlin 
Museum. 

In this list may be included another artist, Lorenzo Lotto^ 
who, originally a scholar of Bellini, endeavoured to imitate 
Giorgione, but afterwards became known as a follower of 
Leonardo da Yinci. These different influences appear in 
different pictures of the artist. Thus, one in the Museiun at 
Naples, inscribed with his name, is in the style of the Bellini 
school ; another in the Fitti palace inclines to the Milanese, 
and others to the later Venetian manner. Several pictures in 
Venice are examples of this last style ; for instance, a St. 
Augustine with two angels and other figures, in S. Giovanni 
e Paolo. The Solly collection in London contained also an 
excellent picture representing the painter with his family. 
His works in his native city (Bergamo) are less important. 
The credit of having painted the beautiful picture of the 
Death of S. Pietro Martire, in the church of Alzano, near 
Bergamo, has been lately denied him.^ 

Giorgione's influence extended even to his contemporary 
and successful rival, Tiziano Vecellio, whose genius, however, 
was soon developed in all its originality.^ Titian was bom at 
Cadore, on the borders of Friuli, about the year 1477, and at 
first received a learned education. He lived in habits of 
intimacy with the philosophers and poets of his time — with 
Ariostd at Ferrara, Pietro Aretino at Venice, &c. Princes 
and nobles honoured him as the first of portrait-painters. 
Pope Paul HL invited him to Eome ; but it was the Emperor 
Charles V. who most frequently employed him, and whom he 
was obliged to attend twice at Augsburg. It is very doubtful 
if he ever visited Spain. He died of the plague in the year 
1576, in his 99th year. 

1 Rumohr, Drei Reisen, etc., p. 320. 

> Breve compendio della Vita del &moso Tiziano Vecellio di Cadore, cav. e 
pitt., con r arbore della sua vera consanguineitk. Venezia, 1622. New 
edition: Vita dell' insigne pitt. Tizian Vecellio gii scritta da anonimo autore, 
riprod. con lettere di Tiziano per cura dell' Ab. Franc. Accordini. Venezia, 
1809.— Stefano Ticozzi, Vite de' pittori Vecellj di Colore. Milano, 1817. — 
Northcote, The Life of Titian. London, 1830. — Outlines in Landon, Vies 
et QCuvres, etc., t. Titian. [Notices of the Life and Works of Titian, by 
Sir Abraham Hume. London, 1829. Dello amore ai Veneziani di Tiziano 
Vecellio, dec, Notizie dell' Ab. Giuseppe Cadorin, Venezia, 1833. — Kd.! 
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In the mnltifariousness of his powers Titian takes pr^ 
oedence of all other painters of his school ; indeed, there is 
scarcely a line of art which, in his long and very active life, 
he did not enrich. Bnt, as we have already remarked, those 
tendencies which influenced art and life in Venice were 
materially different from those which governed the Florentine- 
Roman school. Titian's greatness, therefore, is not to be 
found in the same department with that of Michael Angelo 
and Eaphael. Large symbolical compositions, full of mean- 
ing allusions, the arrangement of which in itseK represented 
a high moral fact, were not his object ; he aimed neither at 
strictness of expression, nor at forcible development of form, 
nor even, directly, at ideal beauty, though all these qualities 
were within his grasp : nevertheless, those excellencies which, 
from his first to his last picture, he sought to attain and often 
did attain in the highest perfection,- were not less high and 
infinite in nature than those of the other great masters. The 
austere and glowing force of Giorgione resolves itself in 
Titian into a free, open, and serene beauty — a pleasing and 
noble idea of nature. All that has been said of the Venetian 
tendency applies with peculiar force to Titian. The beings 
he creates seem to have the high consciousness and enjoyment 
of existence ; the bliss of satisfaction, so like yet so different 
from the marble idealizations of Grecian antiquity — the air of 
an harmonious, unruffled existence seems to characterize them 
all. Hence they produce so grateful an impression on the 
mind of the spectator; hence they impart so refined and 
exalted a feeling, although generally but a transcript of 
familiar and well-known objects — representations of beautiful 
forms, without reference to spiritual or unearthly conceptions. 
It is life in its fullest power — the glorification of earthly 
existence, the liberation of art from the bonds of ecclesiastical 
dogmas.' 

That which distinguishes Titian from Correggio, with whom 
in other respects he stood in obvious congeniality, is the totally 

1 [The elevated style of Titian's colour, which may be said to be on a 
level with the generalized forms of the antique, perhaps harmonises best with 
subjects of beauty ; but when united with the simplicity of composition and 
sedateness of expression for which he is remarkable, it oi'ten confera a character 
of grandeur even on religious subjects. — Ed.] 
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difEerent aim which actuated each. Correggio seek^ anima- 
tion and excitement, Titian reposes in quiet dignity. Correggio 
appears to call his figures into life only to make them the 
organs of particular emotions : Titian gives them, first and 
foremost, the grandeur of mere conscious existence ; Correggio, 
in the warmth of his passion, has hardly patience to proceed to 
the development of fine forms, and therefore carries with him 
a modem air : Titian always builds on the unmoveable founda- 
tion of necessary and general beauty; finally, Correggio's 
chiaroscuro is something conditional and accidental — a phe- 
nomenon on the sur&ce of objects : Titian's colouring is the 
expression of life itself. 

In his early works Titian appears as a follower of the style 
of Bellini, but he treats it &om the first with a peculiar power 
of his own. An Adoration of the Kings, in the Manfrini 
palace in Venice, is certainly one of his earliest works : it is 
a small picture, copious in composition, with many defects in 
drawing, but with an extensive and clever landscape. A 
Madonna with Angels in the gallery of the Ufi&zj in Florence, 
and a pleasing little Madonna in the Sciarra palace in Eome, 
evince a farther development. To this period also belong a 
beautiful and simple picture in the Venetian Academy, repre- 
senting the visit of Mary to Elizabeth ; and a very graceful 
Madonna and Child in the gallery of Vienna. Also the 
strictly naturalistic '^Vierge au lapin," and a very noble 
Madonna with three Saints, in a landscape, in the Louvre, 
belong to this class.* 

The most finished and beautiful of Titian's early works, or 
rather one of his most beautiful of any period, is Christ with 
the Tribute Money (Cristo della Moneta), painted for the 
Duke of Ferrara, and now in Dresden. In the head of Christ 

1 [More impoi-tant than any above noticed is the " Resurrection/' — a work 
in five compartments — above the high altar of S. Nazzaro in Brescia. Painted 
in 1522, it bears decided reminiscences of Giorgione's manner in fiim handling 
and subdued glow. The noble twilight landscape of the principal division is 
more satisfactory than the figure ; but the S. Sebastian — a youth whose 
features are shaded by long daik hair — and the Donor (one of the truly noble 
Averoldo fiimily) accompanied' by S. George, are in Titian*s severest style. The 
Annunciation--divided between the two remaining compartments — unites equal 
severity and vigour with grace and beauty of line not always so happily attained 
by the great colourist. — P.] 
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everything combines to produce the noblest effect — the onion 
of the flesh-tints, the delicate handling of the beard and hair, 
the graceful lip, the liquid lustre of the eye, the mildness of 
the reproving glance. The contrast of the crafty Pharisee is 
admirable. 

Of Titian's more developed period the following are the 
most important and celebrated : — and first of the Sacred class. 
One of the most excellent is the great Assumption of the 
Virgin, removed to the Academy of Venice from the Church 
of Santa Maria Gloriosa de' Frari. The Madonna is a power- 
ful figure, borne rapidly upwai;ds as if divinely impelled. 
Head, figure, attitude, drapery, and colour are all beautiful. 
' Fascinating groups of infiEuat angels surround her : beneath 
stand the Apostles, looking up with solemn gestures. The 
expression of these figures is not, however, quite free from 
constraint. There is another Assumption, but not so import- 
ant, in the Duomo of Verona. The way in which the single 
figure of the Virgin is borne up on the clouds without any 
attendant angels is here very beautiful. 

But of all the pictures of this kind, by far the most excel- 
lent is an Entombment of Christ, in the Manfrini palace in 
Venice. It is a highly-finished masterwork, perhaps the most 
important of Titian's pictures, and the noblest representation 
of this subject. The arrangement of the figures who carry 
the body is excellent, but the chief interest lies in the general 
expression of sorrow. One of the bearers is at the head, 
another at the feet of Christ ; John, who stands behind, holds 
up the arm. On ihe left is the Virgin, sinking back fainting ; 
Mary Magdalen supports her, but without turning her eyes 
from the Saviour. In this picture the highest beauty of form 
and the most dignified expression in gesture are united with 
the liveliest emotion and the deepest and most earnest feeling. 
If ever a Venetian picture exercised any iiifiuence upon later 
art, this is the one. The noblest inspirations of Van Dyck 
may be traced to this wonderful picture. A repetition, of 
almost equal beauty of execution, is in the Louvre. 

The great picture, the Presentation of the Virgin in the 
Temple, now in the Academy at Venice, is of a cheerful, 
worldly character. A crowd of figures,' among whom are the 
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senators and procurators of St. Mark, are looking on in 
astonishment and excitement while the lovely Child, holding 
its little blue garment daintily in its right hand, is ascending 
the steps of the Temple, where the astonished high-priest, 
attended by a Leyite, is receiying her with a benediction. 
Windows and balconies are fiill of spectators ; while, next the 
steps, sits an old woman selling eggs, looking on at the tumult 
with curiosity. The scene is rendered with great ncuveU, and 
with an incomparable glow of colour. The Supper at Emmaus 
is a picture of Titian's which often recurs : a specimen of it 
is in the Louyre, also a good school repetition in the Studj 
gallery at Naples. 

There are also excellent altarpieoes by Titian : enthroned 
Madonnas, surrounded with Saints, with the faithful in adorar 
tion at their feet. A large picture of this class, the Madonna 
with several Saints, and the Fesaro family as donors, a work 
of the finest truth and life, is in S. Maria dei Frari at Venice. 
Others of great excellence are in the Dresden gallery. 

In other not very frequent pictures by Titian of this class, 
the so-called santa conversazione is more freely arranged. 
The saints are represented sitting or standing unrestrainedly 
together, conversing with each other. The Madonna's throne, 
which, in the pictures of the Yivarini and of Bellini, always 
divided the groups of saints, is here introduced on one side, 
or is entirely omitted. In Ohe latter instances the Virgin is 
seen above in a glory of light, while the conversation is carried 
on below in easy groups. In these works the object of edifi- 
cation is naturally lost sight of^ and they present only an 
assemblage of fine and powerful human beings, who appear 
not always to be brought together by religious interests alone. 
A splendid altarpiece of Titian's later time (formerly in the 
church dei Frari at Venice, now in the gallery of the Vatican) 
may be quoted as a specimen of his pictures of this class. St. 
Nicholas, in full episcopal costume, is gazing upwards with an 
air of inspiration, St. Peter is looking over his shoulder at a 
book, and a beautiful St. Catherine is on the other side. 
Farther behind, in ecstasy, are St. Francis and St. Anthony 
of Padua ; on the left, St. Sebastian, whose figure recurs in 
almost all these pictures. Above, in the clouds, with angels, 




S r PETER, LIARTYR; by Titian, in S3. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice. 
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is the Madonna, who looks cheerfully on, while the lovely 
Child throws a garland of flpwers down below.^ Excellent 
pictures of this kind are in Munich, especially in the Leuch- 
tenberg Gallery.^ The figure of John the Baptist, as large 
as life, with all its beauty, is not of a decided character, and 
is imbued rather with the expression of gentle sorrow than of 
high presentiment. The large St. Jerome, in a grandly wooded 
rocky landscape, is an imposing representation of overwhelm- 
ing repentance, and may be considered one of those subjects of 
Titian which most impressed the minds of the painters of the 
seventeenth century. One of the best specimens of the often 
repeated representation of the Magdalen is in the Barberigo 
palace ; others are in the Escurial, in the Pitti palace, in 
the Studj Gallery at Naples, in the Doria palace at Eome, 
&c. These pictures represent grief of no profound or moral 
character, but rather a beautiful woman, whose repentance 
will not be of any great duration. A grand altarpiece, 
Tobit with the Angel, is in the church of St. Catherine at 
Venice: the assistance of Titian's scholar, Santo Zago, is 
thought to be discernible in it.' Titian excels in those sub- 
jects in which the external repose of the figures affords an 
opportunity for the development of his peculiar excellence. 
Even in the Assumption and Entombment above mentioned 
this is observable, but it is less so in those more rare works 
in which an animated action is necessary. Such subjects are 
foreign to his nature, and the constraint is evident. This is 
the case, for instance, in the Christ crowned with Thorns, 
in the Louvre, where the painter hardly seems at home in the 
representation of the rude and the violent. Even in his two 
most celebrated historical pictures, great as were his powers of 
life and animation, we observe that his sphere lay more in the 
representation of existence than in that of action. One of 
these two great pictures, the St. Peter Martyr, in S. Giovanni 
e Paolo at Venice, is hardly a happy conception for a colossal 
altarpiece. The Saint is looking up to heaven, in expectation 

* [Or rather holds a wreath as if ready to crown a votary ; two infant 
angels also hold wreaths. — Ed.] 

* Now removed to Russia. 

* [Another picture of this subject, unquestionably by Titian, is or was in 
S. Marziale. See Zanetti, Delia Pittura Veneziana, pp, 107, 108. — Ed.} 
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of death. His sojEbrings are seen most in the furioiiB spring 
of the murderer, and in the terrified action of the discipla 
The landscape — ^the border of a dark wood, with fine clouds, 
and the mountains seen behind in bright twilight — ^is one of 
Titian's inyariably masterly scenes.^ The Martyrdom of S. 
Lorenzo, an altarpiece of equally colossal dimensions, in the 
Jesnits' church at Venice, is a picture of incomparably more 
importance (like the Peter Martyr it has suffered considerably). 
The fine, nobly foreshortened figure of the Saint, lighted 
above by a beam of heavenly glory, and below by the fire, ex- 
hibits fiir less the physical suffering than the sacred fortitude 
of the Martyr — ^to the astonishment of the rude tormentors 
around him, some of whom show their feelings in increased 
malignity, others in admiration or in flight ; only a hardened 
veteran renuuns untouched, and continues looking at the Saint 
without any change of emotion. To this is added an effect of 
light such as is perhaps unique in painting — the fire, the ray 
from above, the light from two pans of burning pitch, alto- 
gether producing a combination of light and reflection in the 
noctunml scene which, in themselves, would have given the 
highest value to the commonest composition. 

Titian executed important pictures, principally of historical 

^ [It has not been thought necessary to noticd every instance where the 
judgments of the author ditfer from received opinions, but it is impossible to 
suffer the above remarks on the Pietro Martire to pass without at least 
observing that the majority of critics have long placed this pictui^ in the 
highest rank of excellence. The Christ crowned with Thorns is unsurpassed 
in colour, but the Pietro Martire has been always considered as excellent in 
invention as in the great qualities which are peculiar to tlie painter. Having 
said thus much, it may be granted that the author's general i-emark respecting 
Titian's superior treatment of grave subjects appears to be well founded, and 
instances of exaggerated action might undoubtedly be quoted. A certain 
imitation of Michael Angelo is to be recognized in some of Titian's works in 
the most vigorous period of his career; but this imitation seems to have been 
confined to qualities (such as contrast in action and grandeur of line) which 
were analogous to his own characteristic excellences. The Friar escaping 
from the Assassin, in the Pietro Martire, is as fine an example of the union of 
these qualities in form as is to be found in the works of any painter: other 
instances were perhaps less successful. For the I'est, the taste was not per- 
manent in Titian : he returned to that '* senatorial dignity " which Reynolds 
has pointed out as one of his prominent qualities, and in this view the remark 
of the author must be allowed its due weight. The description which follows 
of the picture representing the martyrdom of S. Lorenzo must be understood to 
refer to the original appearance of that work : at present, parts of it are so 
much darkened as to be scarcely visible. — Ed.] 
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subjects, in the Palace of the Doge : they were destroyed by a 
fire which consumed almost the whole interior of the edifices 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. A fresco of St. 
Christopher, painted over a small staircase next to the chapel, 
is preserved. The head is fine ; the rest of the figure very 
mediocre. In the Palazzo del Consiglio at Verona, an histori- 
cal picture of very large size is ascribed to him. In this the 
Doge of Venice is represented on a throne, on each side of 
which are the senators in red costume; on the right, the 
Sclavonian guard ; on the left, in white silk habiliments, the 
councillors of Verona, delivering up the banner and keys of 
their city to the Doge. Above, in the clouds, is the Virgin, 
with St. Mark and S. Zeno, the patron saints of Venice and 
Verona. The composition of this picture is not remarkably 
grand. In some parts (the figures of the saints for instance) 
the hand of an inferior artist is easily to be recognized. The 
portrait-heads are, however, very excellent, and full of life. 

In the representation of the naked female form, Titian dis- 
plays peculiar mastery; the magic of his colouring is here 
developed in its fullest power. It must be remarked, however, 
that this very mastery over his materials not unfrequently 
betrays him into an ostentatious exhibition of it, so that where 
we look for artlessness, for example in the freedom of domestic 
retirement, we find sometimes a studied display of beautiful 
limbs. This is very striking in a comparison between the two 
famous Venuses in the tribune of the Uffizj in Florence. The 
artlessness of one (she holds flowers in her hand — ^in an ad- 
joining apartment women are taking garments out of a chest) 
powerfully fascinates the beholder; the other (with Love 
standing behind), although displaying equal mastery in the 
execution, leaves the spectator cold. For the rest, the first- 
mentioned is wonderfully true to nature ; the figure appears 
quite surrounded by light, for she reclines on a white drapery 
before a light background, yet the forms are exquisitely 
rounded, and are very powerful in colour. Similar pictures 
are frequent— for example, at Dresden; in the gallery at 
Naples there is a beautiful Danae; another is at Vienna; 
other specimens of the kind are in England: a celebrated 
picture is in the gallery at Cambridge ; in this instance Venus 
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is personated by the Princess of Eboli, and Philip II. playing 
the lute sits beside her. Other excellent pictures of a similar 
class are also in England : two large ones of Diana and her 
Nymphs in the Bath are in the Stafford Grallery ; in one the 
subject of ActaBon is introduced — in the other the Disgrace of 
Galisto. Both these pictures belong to the Uter period of the < 
master, and are greater in general effect than in execution. 
A rei)etition by his own hand of the picture of Galisto, painted 
for Philip n., is in the Madrid Grallery ; another in the Bel- 
vedere at Vienna. A charming picture of Venus rising from 
the sea and drying her hair is in the Stafford Gallery also- 
near her is a floating shell. Another, of Venus trying to 
keep Adonis from the Ghase, is in the Madrid Gallery ; a 
second original repetition is in the Barberigo palace at 
Venice; another is in the English National Gallery. In 
the Barberigo palace there is a picture of Venus (a half- 
length figure), with Gupid holding a mirror before her ; also a 
picture of a Nymph embraced by a Satyr. An Equipment of 
Gupid is in the Borghese palace : Venus is binding his eyes, 
whilst another amorino leans whispering over her shoulder, 
and two Graces bring the bow and quiver. Although some- 
what mannered, and assimilating to the style of Paul Vero- 
nese, this picture is remarkable for the cheerful life and 
naivetS which pervades it. Three splendid pictures painted 
by Titian in 1514, for Alphonso Duke of Eerrara, represent 
larger mythological scenes in a rich landscape : two of them, 
the Arrival of Bacchus in the Island of Naxos, and a Sacrifice 
to the Goddess of Fertility, are in the gallery at Madrid; 
the third, Bacchus and Ariadne, is in the National Gallery At 
London. This is the most poetic and charming conception of 
thie ancient myth, full of beauty and fancy, with severer and 
nobler forms than Titian's later works usually exhibit. Gio- 
vanni Bellini's already-mentioned Bacchanalian scene with 
Titian's landscape is supposed to have been the fourth picture 
of this class. Another Bacchanalian scene, in the Madrid 
Gallery, is also of the highest beauty. It represents a party of 
youths and maidens, chiefly undraped, revelling in the open air 
— some drinking and singing, and others dancing in sportive 
groups. The only studied figure is a bacchantin sleeping 
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in the foreground.' The celebrated Venus del Pardo; in the 
Louvre — properly speaking Jupiter (transformed into a Satyr) 
and Antiope — has been much injured, and is now chiefly dis- 
tinguished'for its grand and beautiful landscax>e. A picture 
of the greatest power of this class is in the Munich Gallery ; 
it represents Venus initiating a young maiden into the mys- 
teries of Bacchus. The principal figures of this piece are 
repeated in several other pictures — for instance, in a picture 
in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna, representing the Marchese 
del Vasto with his mistress and other figures. 

Titian composed also many charming pictures in that 
romantic symbolical style which Giorgione had developed: 
one of them, called " The Three Ages," represents a young 
shepherd and a fair girl seated together on the grass, his hand 
resting on her shoulder, while she looks at him with an ex- 
pression of innocence and sweetness ; on one side are three 
winged children, two of them sleeping, the other just awakened; 
in the distance an old man, surrounded with the bones of the 
dead. This is one of the most beautiful idyllic groups of 
modern creation, and the spectator involuntfiunly partakes of 
the dream-like feeling which it suggests. There are two 
original pictures of this scene : the one in the Bridgewater 
Gallery in London ; the other in the Manfrini palace at 
Venice. An excellent copy by Sassoferrato, but conceived in 
a very different spirit, is in the Borghese palace at Home. 
The beautiful picture called " Sacred and Profane Love " is 
also in the Borghese palace. Two female forms are seated on 
the edge of a sarcophagus-shaped fountain, the one in a rich 
Venetian costume, with gloves, flowers in her hands, and a 
plucked rose beside her, is in deep meditation, as if resolving 
some di£&cult question. The other is unclothed ; a red drapery is 
falling behind her, while she exhibits a form of the utmost beauty 
and delicacy ; she is turning towards the other figure with the 
sweetest persuasiveness of expression. A Cupid is playing in 
the fountain ; in the distance is a rich, glowing landscape. 

^ [This picture is one of the three painted for the Duke of Fen-ara : con- 
sequently, the subject called bj the author " The Arrival of Bacchus in the 
Island of Naxos" is either identical with it or with the ** Bacchus and 
Ariadne" in the National Gallery. 8ee Ridolfi, Le Meraviglie dell* Arte, 
p. 142.— Ed.] 
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Finallj, Titian may be considered as the finest portrait 
painter of all times. He was not content with giving bis 
subjects all that was grand and characteristic in style : he also 
gaye them the appearance of dignified ease. He seems to 
have taken them at the happiest moment, and thns has left ns 
the trae conception of the old Venetian, by the side of whom 
all modem gentlemen look poor and small. For however 
rich and gay the costume may be, it is the noble conscionsness 
of existence which engrosses our attention in snch pictures. 
But it is his female portraits, above all, which are to be 
admired, especially those few which go by the name of 
" Titian's Mistress." That portrait known by this appella- 
tion in the Louvre is a specimen of the fullest and most lavish 
beauty. The same head is repeated with equal beauty in the 
so-called « Flora," in the Gallery of the Uffizj at Florence, 
who is represented with her golden tresses flowing loosely 
over her naked shoulders and bust, holding flowers in her 
right hand, and a piece of violet-coloured drapery in her left. 
His more proper portraits are " La Bella di Tiziano," in the 
Pitti palace, a ripe beauty in a blue gold-embroidered dress, 
with violet and white padded sleeves and gold chain. Also 
another splendid serious beauty, known by the same name, in 
red and blue silk dress, in the Sciarra Grallery at Borne. The 
so^^alled Slave (a totally unmeaning name), in the Barberini 
.palace at Bome, probably a mere school picture, of grand 
beauty, but with too clumsy a style of drapery, too cold an 
expression, and too brown a carnation for Titian. We pass 
over numerous other female portraits. Of his family portraits 
the first in value is that of the family Comaro kneeling before 
the Host, in the possession of the Duke of Northumberland 
in London. His male portraits are so numerous in every 
gallery in Europe, that it is difficult to name the most impor- 
tant. Li the Louvre we find the Marchese del Guasto with 
his mistress, to whom Cupid, Flora, and Zephyr are bringing 
gifts ; also King Francis L (probably not from life, but from 
a medallion), and several others of the highest value. In the 
Manfrini palace at Venice, the portrait of Ariosto ; in the 
Barberigo palace, Pope Paul III. ; in the gallery of the 
UfiGizj at Florence,' Charles Y. in armour, and a young warrior 
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with others ; in the Fitti palace, Fietro Aretino (a repetition 
of the Bame is at Munich), Cardinal Ippolito di Medici, in a 
gorgeous Hungarian costume, and Philip 11., a full-length 
figure ; in the Corsini palace at Eome, Philip n., a half- 
length figure, admirably conceived ; in the Colonna palace at 
Rome, Onofrius Panvinius, in the Berlin Museum, the Ad- 
miral Moro, and others. Finally, we may mention the often 
repeated picture of Titian's daughter Lavinia. One of the 
finest specimens is in the Berlin Museum. Here the beautiful 
and splendidly attired girl is holding up a plate of &uit. 
Other repetitions exist — one probably in Petersburg, another 
in the possession of Lord de Grey in London, where, instead 
of fruit, she is holding up a jewel-casket ; a fourth is in the 
Madrid Gallery,^ but here it becomes an historical represen- 
tation ; it is the daughter of Herodias, who carries the head 
of John the Baptist in a charger ; the costume is treated with 
more freedom, the action is more impassioned, and the whole 
is strikingly poetical. In his 'Nymph and Satyif,' in the 
Barberigo Palace, we recognize the same head. Li his later 
works Titian is somewhat mannered ; he persevered in paint- 
ing even to extreme old age — slow to believe that his eye or 
miad had become weak. At the same time even in his very 
latest productions, there is plenty that is admirable and little 
that is objectionable ; the diminution of his powers being less 
apparent in the mannerism of his forms than in the indecision 
of his composition. There is great animation in his Annun- 
ciation, in S. Salvatore at Venice : the head of the angel — in 
character like that of a bold and beautiful youth— and the 
mirth of the cherubs in the heavenly glory, are all sufficient 
to make us overlook the very mediocre representation of the 
Virgin. The Transfiguration, in the same church, evinces 
also no want of power, nor even of strong emotion ; the forms 
only are more undecided. His latest work, not quite com- 
pleted by himself — a Pieta, or Dead Christ lying in the lap 
of the Virgin, attended by the Magdalen and St. Jerome, 
in the Academy at Venice — shows certainly that his hand 
trembled beneath tb© weight of ninety and nine years ; but 

1 See the author's Essay od these difTerent representations in the Museum, 
Bl&tter fur bildende Kunst, 1839. No. 30. 
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the conception of the subject is still animated and striking, 
the colours still glowing, while, Titian-like, the light still 
flows around the mighty group in every gradation of tone. 

It only belongs to us to point to that peculiar treatment of 
landscape by which Titian became the founder of a new 
school in this line.^ A native of the Alps as he was, the 
mountains, villages, and trees of his own Friuli were often 
introduced into his glowing pictures ; not that he aimed at 
the fantastic in style, like the old Netherlanders, but at the 
legitimately beautiful ; not at the quantity of subject, like the 
early Florentines, but at the grand and the simple ; in his 
hands groups and colours became harmonious. His influence in 
this department probably informed the school of the Carracci, 
so that Poussin and Claude Lorraine may be considered as 
directly derived from him. Whether he ever treated land- 
scape as the prmcipal subject we must leave undecided, but it 
is certain that in many of his pictures the figures are secondary 
in importance. A Preaching of John the Baptist, in Devon- 
shire House, in London, serves only as the basis on which he 
raises a richly poetical landscape with grand hilly forms. 

This great* artist formed very few scholars, but had many 
imitators. They endeavoured to adopt his style, and if they 
have left no work of the highest rank, they were at least pre- 
served from the errors of mannerism by followiiig nature in 
the path to which they were guided by him. Among these 
are many artists of his own family — his brother Francesco 
Vecellio, by whom is a clever altar-picture in Berlin ; his son 
Orazio Yecellio, a distinguished portrait-painter ; his nephew, 
the faithful companion of his journeys, Marco Vecellio, by 
whom are some tolerably good works in the palace of the 
Doge in Venice, and in S. Giovanni Elemosinario. Santo 

^ [Landscape-paintiDg in Italy, however independent in its perfection, 
appears in its origin to have been indebted, in more than one instance, to a 
German induenoe. Vasari distinctly says that Titian kept some Gei-man 
landscape-painters in his house, and studied with them for some months. In 
Bologna it is probable that Denys Calvart, a Flemish artist, first excited the 
emulation of the CaiTacci, Domenichino, and others, who, in the end, formed 
so distinguished a school of landscape-painters. In both these instances a 
certain resemblance to the German manner, however differently modified by 
the character of the schools, is to be recognised, especially in the umbellated 
treatment of the foliage. — Ed.] 
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Zago also, and Girolamo di Tiziano, properly speaking Giro- 
lamo Dante, are good copyists of the master. 

Bonifazio Veneziano (1494-1563) is, a dignified and able, 
though occasionally a somewhat mechanical, painter of the 
Venetian school, and a good imitator of Titian. He is a proof 
of how much may be done with time and opportunity, even 
with second-rate talents. Venice is rich in his pictures. 
Among them, the most attractive, by their ability and un- 
affected treatment, are those of Saints simply arranged, 
and Holy Families. In larger compositions he does not suc- 
ceed ; they want both the truth and energy of Titian, and the 
permanent force of his colours. Still, his sacred subjects, of 
which a great number exist, please us by the multitude of their 
animated and agreeable forms, and here and there by their 
charming and romantic mode of treatment. As a specimen 
we may especially mention " The Kich Man's Supper," in the 
Academy at Venice. The time is the afternoon, the place 
an open hall, with a table, at which the rich man is seated 
between two female figures ; the one with her hand on her 
heart seems to be assuring him of her fidelity ; the other is 
listening thoughtfully to a lute player, and to a half-kneeling 
violoncellist, whose music is held by a Moorish boy ; while a 
bearded young noble overlooks the group. On the left are two 
pages drinking wine ; on the right Lazarus the beggar being 
turned away by a servant with a dog ; in the background is a 
stately garden, with falconers, pages, and grooms. Bonifazio's 
latest pictures are one and all insipid and very mannered. 

Andrea Schiavone is another good imitator of Titian. A 
beautiful Adoration of the Shepherds by him is in the Impe- 
rial Gallery at Vienna ; also an excellent Madonna with 
Angels (whole-length figures), in the Academy at Venice; 
the Murder of Abel, a piece of fine foreshortening, with a 
beautiful wooded landscape, in the Pitti palace, and many 
others. His colouring is fine, but his heads are generally 
insipid, and his forms careless and undecided. A Christ before 
Pilate, in the Studj Gallery at Naples, ife ascribed to Chia- 
vone ; it is full of the defects we have mentioned : the head 
of Pilate is, however, admirable — with his large glassy eyes 
he seems to ask, " What is truth ? " 

Domenico Campagnola is also another good imitator of 
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Titian : his gfeat talents excited the jealonsy of the master. 
Fonr Prophets, half figures, by this artist, are in the Academy 
of Venice, and more important works are at Padua. Giovanni 
Cariani of Bergamo, originally a follower of Giorgione, de- 
seryes honourable mention ; graceful pictures by him are to 
be seen in his native city. The most excellent is a Madonna, 
removed from S. Gottardo, in Bergamo, to the Milan Gallery 
during the French domination ; we are uncertain if it still 
remains there. The Madonna sits in a landscape, with a rich 
tapestry, supported by two angels behind her ; a number of 
saints are on each side : simplicity of arrangement, and a 
pleasing cheerful character, distinguish this picture. Gero- 
nimo Savoldo of Brescia is a not less clever imitator of Titian. 
A beautiful Adoration of the Shepherds, by him, is in the 
Manfrini Gallery in Venice ; also a finely painted but other- 
wise unimportant Transfiguration in the Uffizj at Florence, — 
two holy hermits in the Manfrini Gallery ; and a pleasing 
female figure in the Museum at Berlin. Still more important 
than all these is Gallisto Piazza of Lodi (see p. 282) ; a number 
of his works, representing the life of John the Baptist, are in 
the church "dell* Inconorata" at Lodi : in purity of senti- 
ment and depth of character they may vie with the finest works 
of the school. Some earlier paintings by him are at Brescia, 
in S. Maria di Calchera (in the sacristy of S. Clemente), 
which partake more of the Lombard style. His first principal 
picture in the Venetian style (in which the influence of Gior- 
gione is visible) is an excellent Assumption of the Virgin — 
1533 — ^in the parish church at Codogno. He afterwards 
resided some time in Spaiji. 

Alessandro Bonvicino of ^ Brescia, commonly called 11 
Moretto di Brescia (1500-1547) has a style of his own. He 
adhered at first closely to Titian's manner, but afterwards 
adopted much of the Eoman school, and by this means formed 
a mode of representation distinguished for a simple dignity, 
and tranquil grace and stateliness, which occasionally deve^ 
loped itself in compositions of the very highest character. In 
such cases he evinces so much beauty and purity in his 
motives, and so much nobility and sentiment in his characters, 
that it is unaccountable how this master should, till within the 
last few years, have obtained little more than a local celebrity. 
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ITig colouring is colder than that of most Venetian painters, 
but not less harmonions. He is most snccessful in tranqnil 
altarpieces ; his talents not being adapted to the animation 
requisite for historical painting. He has leffc excellent works 
in his native city— an Assumption of the Virgin is in S. 
Clemente, a St. Joseph in S. Maria delle Grazie, and a beau- 
tiful Coronation of the Virgin in S. Nazario. Other works 
by hiTYi have also recently found their way to foreign coun- 
tries : a Madonna worshipped by two Saints was in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Solly in London (now in the possession of Mr. 
Palgrave) — a Judith in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
there unaccountably denominated a Baphael, is now ascribed 
to Moretto — a picture of the Virgin, as she is supposed to 
have appeared in Brescia, is in the possession of M. von 
Quandt at Dresden. Far more remarkable, however, is the 
large altarpiece, now in the Stadel Institution at Frankfort, 
representing the tender and dignified figure of the Madonna 
enthroned between St. Anthony and an admirable St. Sebas- 
tian. In the Imperial Gallery at Vienna is a St. Justina 
(there called a Pordenone), with the kneeling figure of Duke 
Hercules of Ferrara beside her. The countenance of the 
Saint is sweet, mild, and thoughtful, and the head of the 
Duke very fine. Two excellent pictures of Saints are also in 
the Louvre. Finally, the Berlin Museum possesses, besides 
a few smaller works by Moretto, a colossal Adoration of the 
Shepherds of great excellence: also a large votive picture, 
which is one of the finest works of the master. The Virgin 
is seated above in the clouds, with the two children and St. 
Anna, surrounded with beautiful infant angels : this is perhaps 
the noblest representation of a Holy Family that the Venetian 
school produced. Two priests are kneeling below in profound 
devotion ; the one an amiable looking old man, the other a 
truly lofty figure, full of the intensost self-resignation ; a rich 
landscape forms the background. Moretto was distiaguished 
by a childlike piety ; when painting the Holy Virgin he is 
said to have prepared himseK by prayer and fasting.^ 

* [Of Moretto's master-works within Brescia not one-fourth is here indicated. 
As a painter who united gifks generally found incompatible — ^Venetian method, 
ideal design, and feeling exquisitely high and holy— he deserves the peculiar 
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The celebrated portrait painter Giovanni Battista Moroni 
was the scholar of this Moretto; he flourished in the second 
half of the sixteenth centnry. His portraits are full of life, 
and are painted with great individual truth, but they are 
never conceived in an elevated feeling ; hence his figures are 
limited in their attitudes— just, in fact, as they sat to the 
painter. Titian's portraits, on the contrary, are distinguished 
by the grandest picturesque roundness of composition and 
complete filling up of the space.^ In his carnation Moroni 
has a certain tendency to violet tints, but is excellent in re- 
presenting all the various materials of dress, &c. His paint- 
ings are to be found in many galleries, the Venetian Academy, 
the Manfrini gallery in Venice, the Uffizj in Florence, to. 
His own animated and interesting portrait is in the Berlin 
Museum. His portrait of a Jesuit in the Duke of Sutherland's 
gallery in Stafford House is a masterpiece of art. In histo- 
rical pictures Moroni is unimportant. Contemporary with 
Moretto, in Brescia, flourished Girolamo, called II Eomanino, 
an artist who likewise confined himself principally to the style 
of the Venetian School, but who modified it in a peculiar man- 
ner. While Moretto distinguished himself by simplicity and 
repose, Girolamo displays in his compositions a fantastic and 
lively imagination ; occasionally also a certain grandeur of 
pathos, the more striking from the simple and almost slight 
treatment of his details. Considerable works by this master 
occur in various places. The Sacristy of S. Justina at Padua 
contains a stately Madonna enthroned. A dead Christ with 
the group of mourners aroxmd (1510) is in the Manfrini palace 
at Venice. This is a truly grand work, conveying a touching 
expression of grief. In the Museum at Berlin there is an 
altar picture, with several saints and a great variety of acces- 

stady of English artists. His best pictures pre^nt the combination of 
qualities that we might conjecture Gian Bellini, had he lived half a century 
later, would have manifested. — P.] 

' [The superiority of Titian to Moroni may be readily admitted, but in 
choice of attitude and the absence of constraint the latter must be allowed a 
high degree of merit. It would be difEcult to select a more remarkable 
example of this kind of excellence than the portrait miscalled * Titian's 
Schoolmaster,' in the gallery of the Duke of Sutlierland. Ridolfi tells us 
that Titian was in the habit of recommending the distinguished inhabitants of 
Bergamo to sit to Moroni for their portraits. — Ed.] 
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sories ; also a Descent from the Cross, from the Casa Brug- 
noli at Brescia, considered Eomanino's chef-d'oeuvre ; a some- 
what coarse picture, but of striking power in conception and 
colour. 

Girolamo Muziano, a scholar of Eomanino, was employed 
at a later period in Eome, where he became one of Michael 
Angelo's best imitators. At all events his chief picture, the 
Preaching of S. Jerome to his Monks in the Desert, in S. 
Maria degli Angeli at Eome, is a work of excellent arrange- 
ment and admirable expression. Other productions of this 
painter are mannered in style. Another scholar of Eomanino's, 
Lattanzio Gambara, is honourably distinguished by historians 
of art. His scholar, Giovita Bresciano, surnamed II Brescia- 
nino, was a clever painter in the later Venetian manner. 

Giovanni Antonio Licinio Eegillo da Pordenone (1484- 
1639), so called from his birth-place, formed a manner in- 
dependent in a great degree of Giorgione and Titian, and was 
a decided rival of the latter. He rarely rises to an animated 
style of composition,^ but generally confines himself, even 
where such a treatment is least appropriate, to a simple ar- 
rangement of figures. His heads seldom exhibit any impas- 
sioned expression. His particular excellence is the wonderful 
softness and tenderness (morhidezza) with which he painted 
flesh : in this he is not surpassed even by Titian himself. He 
is distinguished in portrait-painting, and frequently introduces 
several heads into one picture : that of his own family is in 
the Borghese palace in Eome. Another of Himself with 
his Scholars, is in the Manfrini palace in Venice. There are 
many excellent altar-pictures by Pordenone in Venice, particu- 
larly one in the Academy, a Madonna with saints, very grace- 
ful and dignified. His celebrated S. Lorenzo Giustiniani 
attended by Saints, a much less important work, was formerly 
in S. Maria delF Orto : larger compositions by him are to 1^ 
met with, for example, in B. Eocco in Venice— saints, with 

1 [This is hardly correct. In the town of Pordenone there are, or were a 
few yeai-s since, some very animated compositions by this artist, and he more 
than once painted the subject of Curtius leaping into the gulf on the outside 
of houses in and near his native place (see Maniago, Storia delle Belle Arti 
Friulane). The picture which the author proceeds to mention, in the 
Borghese collection, is by Bernardo Licinio : the name is inscribed. — Ed.] 

Y 
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groups of indigent persons aronnd them ; these, though exhi- 
biting more life and action, are somewhat mannered ih parts : 
many more are in Venice and other parts of Lombardy. ' The 
Woman taken in Adultery,' in the Museum of Berlin, is a 
very celebrated picture of his ; not so much from its action or 
expression of emotion as from the great truth of character in 
the heads. Two large pictures by Pordenone — the Finding of 
Moses and the Adoration of the Kings — are in Burleigh House, 
there erroneously imputed to Titian and to Bassano : they are 
rich compositions, and noble in execution. A Christ washing 
the Feet of his Disciples, in the Berlin Museum, appears, on 
the other hand, to have been the work of his latest time. The 
incident is very superficially conceived, and the execution very 
slight. 

Bernardino Licinio was the scholar and relation of Por- 
denone : he was similar in style, but generally less noble in 
his heads. A good altarpiece by him is in S. Maria de' Frari 
in Venice; admirable portraits are in the Berlin Museum. 
Other scholars are Calderari, an excellent imitator of Porde- 
none, and Pomponio Amalteo, his son-in-law. An excellent 
fresco picture by this latter, representing the apocryphal story 
of Trajan and the Widow, is at Oeneda, near Belluno. Other 
works of the kind by him are ip. the neighbourhood. 

A second painter, equally distinguished in his portraits, is 
Paris Bordone (1500-1570): he also took a peculiar path. 
He formed himself on Giorgione's works, but avoided his 
severity ; adopting afterwards so much of Titian's manner that 
his works might often bear that master's name. He is remark- 
able for a delicate rosy colouring, which indeed sometimes 
borders on effeminacy. His female portraits, of which there 
are many in the galleries of Munich, in the Belvedere and 
Esterhazy galleries in Vienna, the Manfrini collection in 
Venice, the Uffizj in Florence, &c., are sweet and graceful, 
although not very intellectual in conception. Like Porde- 
none, he is unimportant in large compositions ; his altarpieces, 
chiefly Madonnas with Saints, have something of the spirited 
excitement of Correggio, only without his nawete : his heads 
are excellent. Two pictures of this description are in the 
Berlin Museum. His most celebrated picture is in the Aca- 
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demy of Venice, and alludes to the Tempest, by Giorgione, 
already described. Here the fisherman, who was present when 
the saints stilled the tempest, presents a ring to the Doge, 
which he had received from S. Mark as a pledge of the patron 
saint's gracious disposition towards Venice. The picture is 
rich in figures, simple, but of no great power ; the splendid 
execution, however, gives it the most attractive air of truth, to 
which the view of the grand Venetian buildings much contri- 
butes. The most significant picture of Bordone's is perhaps 
the Tiburtine Sibyl. An altar is still burning on which 
Augustus has oflfered up his fruitless sacrifices, while the sibyl, 
a female of the most beautiful Titian type, stands before him 
and his followers, pointing in the distance to the new-bom 
Saviour.- In colouring also, this picture is one of the master's 
chefs-d'oeuvre. His celebrated Paradise, also in the Academy, 
formerly in the church of Ognissanti, at Treviso, is very feeble. 
His small pictures, such as a Madonna with the Child and Mary 
Magdalen, in the Manfrini palace, and a Eiposo during the 
Flight into Egypt, in the Pitti Palace, are more pleasing. 
Another representation of this subject is in the Bridgewater 
GkiUery. 

We conclude this account of the Venetian artists who 
flourished toward the middle of the sixteenth century with 
Battista Franco, il Semolei, who studied in Kome, and is. 
classed among the imitators of Michael Angelo. In th^ 
small number of his works existing in Venice, he appears as a 
moderate follower of the Florentine or Eoman style, which he 
combines well with that of Venice. He is particularly pleasing 
in small decorations in the compartments of ceilings, as in the 
Scala d'Oro of the Palace of the Doge, and in a chapel of 
S. Francesco della Vigna, at Venice. In larger works (the most 
important are in this same chapel) he is more mannered. An ex- 
cellent portrait of Sansovino, by him, is in the Berlin Museum, 

The school of Venice continued to flourish, and to retain a 
real and vital originality, for a much longer period than any 
other school in Italy. This superiority is to be attributed on 
the one hand to certain favourable external circumstances, and 
on the other to the healthful principle of the school, viz., 
the study and imitation of nature. It cannot be said that the 

T 2 
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artists of the second half of the century, whom we now pro- 
ceed to consider, equalled in their collective excellence the 
great masters of the first, but in single instances they are fre* 
quently entitled to rank beside them. 

At the head of these is Jacopo Eobusti, sumamed, from his 
father's trade, Tintoretto (the dyer) (1512-1594). He was 
one of the most vigorous painters that the history of art 
exhibits : one who sought rather than avoided the greatest 
difficulties, and who possessed a true feeling for animation 
and grandeur. If his works do not always please, it must 
be imputed to the foreign and non-Yenetian element which 
he adopted, but never completely mastered, and to the times 
in which he lived. In our next chapter we shall say more on 
this head : here it is sufficient to remark that Venetian art had 
fallen into the mistaken path of colossal and rapid productive- 
ness, and that Tintoretto was the painter who paid the greatest 
penalty for this taste. His off-hand style, as we may call it, 
is, it is true, always fall of grand and meaning detail : with a 
few patches of colour he expresses sometimes the liveliest 
forms and expressions ; but he fails in that artistic arrange- 
ment of the whole, and in that nobility of motives in parts, 
which are necessary exponents of a high idea. His composi- 
tions are not expressed by finely studied degrees of participa- 
tion in the principal action, but by great masses of light and 
shade. Attitudes and movement are taken immediately from 
common life, not chosen from the best models. With Titian 
the highest idea of earthly happiness in existence is expressed 
by beauty ; with Tintoretto in mere animal strength, some* 
times of a very rude character. 

The manner in which Tintoretto formed his peculiar style, 
resulted from the reproach at that time cast upon the Venetian 
school. He was for a short time in the school of Titian, 
but, not continuing on good terms with his master, he soon 
quitted him, in order to foUow a path of study of his own. 
In the painting-room which he occupied in his youth he had. 
inscribed, as a definition of the style he professed, "The 
drawing of Michael Angelo, the colouring of Titian." He 
copied the works of the latter, designed from casts of the 
Florentine and from antique sculpture, particularly by lamp- 
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light, to exercise himself in a more forcible style of relief ; 
he made models for his works, which he lighted artificially, 
or hung up in his room, in order to make himself master of 
perspective appearances, so little attended to by the Venetians. 
By these means he united great strength of shadow with the 
Venetian colouring, which gives a peculiar character to his 
pictures, and is very successful when limited to the direct 
imitation of nature. But setting aside the impossibility of 
combining two such totally different excellences as the colour- 
ing of Titian and the drawing of Michael Angelo, it appears 
that Tintoretto's acquaintance with the works of the last- 
named master only developed his tendency to a naturalistic 
style. That which with Michael Angelo was the symbol of 
a higher power in Nature, was adopted by Tintoretto in its 
literal form. Michael Angelo made use of naked figures in 
his Last Judgment to express the artistic and poetic thought 
with abstract largeness. Tintoretto introduces them as mere 
idle accompaniments, for the sake of their fine muscular draw- 
ing or foreshortening. The works, even of his better time, are 
generally slight in treatment ; later they became unmeaning 
in invention, and coarse and mechanical in execution. Added 
to this, a premature darkening of the colours has lowered most 
of his pictures. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Tinto- 
retto's portraits should be found invariably belonging to the 
better class of his works. Here his conception is free, and even 
grand, and generally combined with a purer and more careful 
execution. Three admirable portraits are in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, and that of a bald-headed man with a beard is in the 
Louvre. Several are in English galleries, and among them 
two Dukes of Ferrara, with servants and pages, offering up 
their devotions in a church, in the collection at Castle Howard. 
Next to these in interest are those of his historical pictures 
(chiefly dating from his earlier time) in which he has intro- 
duced a rich poetical landscape. A Sacrifice of Isaac, and a 
Temptation of Christ, are in Castle Howard ; a party of 
Musicians, in the Gallery of the Duke of Sutherland, in 
London. Altogether the earlier pictures by Tintoretto are 
not only more glowing in colour, but of a finer and more 
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naive composiiion ; for instance the subject of Vulcan, Yenns, 
and Cnpid, in the Pitti Palace. The same remarks apply to 
his sacred subjects : the Birth of the Virgin, with' a glory of 
angels above, in the sacristy of S. Zaccaria at Venice ; an 
altarpiece in S. Giovanni e Paolo, the Madonna with saints 
and kneeling senators ; another in the Venetian Academy ; and 
others elsewhere. Also a spiritedly conceived Adoration of 
the Shepherds, at Castle Howard, and a fine Entombment of 
Christ, in the Bridgewater Gallery. Among his most cele- 
brated, but, notwithstanding the excellence of colour and 
animation of composition, not his most pleasing pictures, is 
the Miracle of St. Mark, who rescues a tortured slave from the 
hands of the heathen, in the Academy at Venice ; and a large 
Crucifixion, painted 1565, in the school of S. Kocco. This 
building, as well as the palace of the Doge, possesses a large 
number of his works.' In the latter there is also a remarkable 
representation of Paradise, seventy- four feet long, and thirty 
feet high, painted in oil, like almost all Tintoretto's works.' 
It is in the greater council-KshiEanber, now the library, and 
contains an innumerable and unpleasant throng of human 
figures ; ' each group apparently alike distant from the eye, 
and therefore in no way standing out from the rest. Many of 
the figures, however, display much skill ; and those of Christ 
and the Virgin are fine and dignified. (A small and admir- 
able sketch of this picture by Tintoretto's own hand is in the 
Louvre.) Four good mythological pictures are also in the 
saloon of the Anti-collegio, in the Doge's palace. On the 
other hand, specimens of Tintoretto's most corrupt style may 

' [Reckoning the pictures in the ceilings (but without reckoning some 
head;i in the angles), there are fifty-seven works by this astonishing painter 
in the Scuola di S. Rocco alone ; the greater part are very large, and the 
figures throughout are the size of life. The Crucifixion is a most extensive 
work, and, all things considered, perhaps the most perfect by the master. — 
Ed.] 

2 [Boschini (Ricche Minere, &c., ed. 1674) mentions some frescoes by 
Tintoret of considerable extent at the Campo de* Gesuiti ; others at the 
Serviti ; others on a house in the Sestier del Castello. Those on the exterior 
of the Palazzo Gussoni are engraved by Zanetti (Varie Pitture a fresco de' 
principali maestri Veneziani. Ven. 1760). — Ed, In the Public Library are 
two pictures of great size by Tintoret, representing Miracles of St. Mark; 
one, the Removal of his Bones fiom Alexandria during a Storm, which leaves 
the relics untouched, though raging around them; the other, the Rescue of a 
Young Man from Shipwreck by the Saint's agency.— :T.] 
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be seen in two enormous pictures — a Last Judgment, and the 
Adoration of the Golden Calf, in S. Maria dell* Orto ; and 
in a Last Supper in S. Trovaso. Nothing more utterly dero- 
gatory both to the dignity of art and to the nature of the 
subject can be imagined than the treatment of the Last Supper. 
St. John is seen, with folded arms, fast asleep, whilst others 
of the Apostles, with the most burlesque gestures, are asking 
"Lord! is it I?" Another Apostle is uncovering a dish 
which stands on the floor, without remarking that a cat has 
stolen in and is eating from it. A second is reaching towards 
a flask ; a beggar sits by, eating. Attendants, with page and 
maid-servant, fill up the picture. To judge from an over- 
thrown chair, the revel seems to have been of the lowest 
description. It is strange that a painter should venture on 
such a representation of this subject scarcely a hundred years 
after the creation of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper. 

Among the scholars and imitators of Tintoretto, his son 
Domenico Tintoretto, and Jacob Rottenhammer, a German, 
may be honourably mentioned. Another scholar, Antonio 
Vassilacchi, called TAliense, transplanted the style of this 
master to the quiet city of Perugia, having executed ten large 
wall pictures for the church of S. Pietro there. 

Several contemporaries of Tintoretto flourished in Verona ; ^ 
they stand in close relation to the school of Venice. Their 
principal pictures are to be seen in the churches, and in the 
gallery of the Palazzo del Consiglio, in Verona. To these 
belong Niccolo Giolfino, whose figures unite a peculiar grandeur 
with an expression of engaging gentleness. — Giambattista dal 
Moro, a scholar of Torbido, called II Moro (already men- . 
tioned among the followers of Giorgione): his pictures are 
impassioned, but somewhat exaggerated. — Domenico Ricci, 
called Brusasorci, more celebrated in Verona than the last 
named, but a mediocre artist, though generally clever in 
execution. — Paolo Farinato, sometimes grand, and the wor- 
thiest predecessor of Paolo Veronese, of whom we are about 
to speak. Farinato, though not always free from exaggera- 
tion, is clever and powerful, and is pleasing from his truth of 
imitation. 

All these artists, and Tintoretto himself, are excelled by 
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Paolo Cagliari of Verona, snmamed Veronese (152B-1588).* 
He lived chiefly in Venice, and formed himself, particnlarlj 
in colouring, after Titian. It is true he did not equal that 
master in the perfection of his flesh tones, hut hy splendour of 
colour, assisted hy rich draperies and other materials, by a 
very clear and transparent treatment of the shadows, by eom- 
prehensiye keeping and harmony, Paolo infused a magic into 
his pictures which surpasses almost all the other masters of 
the Venetian school. Never had the pomp of colour been 
so exalted, so glorified, 'as in his works; his paintings are 
like full concerts of enchanting music. This, his peculiar 
quality, is most decidedly and grandly developed in scenes of 
worldly splendour ; he loved to paint festive subjects for the 
refectories of rich convents, suggested of course from parti- 
cular passages in the Scriptures, but treated with the greatest 
freedom, especially as regards the costmne, which is always 
that of the artist's time. In these and similar examples we 
have the most beautiful display of grand architecture, the 
splendour of the precious metals in vases and so forth, the 
most brilliant and gorgeous costume ; above all, a powerful 
and noble race of human beings, elate with the consciousness 
of existence, and in full enjoyment of all that renders earth 
attractive. Instead of any religious interest, we are presented 
with a display of the most cheerful human scenes and the 
richest worldly splendour. That which distinguishes Paul 
Veronese from Tintoretto, and which, in his l^ter period, 
after the death of Titian and Michael Angelo, earned for him 
the rank of the first living master, was that beautiful vitality, 
that poetic feeling, which, as far as it was possible, he infused 
into a sunken period of art. At the sieune time he adopted 
in many respects the naturalistic tendencies with which he 
was surrounded, so that his compositions may be occasionally 
said to run wild. The beauty of his figures is more ad- 
dressed to the senses than to the soul, though even the 
most superficial of his innumerable works have a breath 
of grace and a plentitude of life which at that time had 
entirely departed from the other schools. In his later 
works, however, his colouring is- sallow and negative, and ia 
1 Outlines in Landon, Vies ct (Euvres, etc., t. Paolo Veronese. 
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rendered even inharmonious by the introduction of a fiery 
red. 

Of the earlier pictures of this master not many are known, 
An excellent picture in the Berlin Museum, by an imknown 
liand, is painted in what we may conceive to have been Paul 
Veronese's youthful style. It represents the Madonna and 
Child enthroned, with angels and saints before her, and others 
hastening to her ; with St. Sebastian on the left, fastened to a 
tree. This last, with the infant Christ and one angel, are the 
finest figures in the picture, many single portions of which, 
as well as the excellent harmony of colouring, imdoubtedly 
indicate Paul Veronese, while other parts remind us of Gior- 
gione, and the St. Sebastian of Pordenone, Other altarpieces 
occur in Venice and elsewhere ; one of the best, in S. Fran- 
cesco della Vigna, is further interesting, as being a specimen 
of that latest style of composition for altarpieces which sub- 
sequently was adopted by the Netherlandish school. The 
Holy Family is above upon a terrace ; St. Anthony is seen 
below, turning towards the spectator, his pig at his side ; a 
female martyred saint seated by him is gazing upwards. A 
Kesurrection of Christ, in the same church, is of later and 
slighter execution ; the perplexity of the guards is, however, 
excellent, one of them is aiming blindly at Christ with his 
halberd. A Marriage of St. Catherine in the church of the 
same name is of the finest and most animated composition, and 
excellent in execution. A large Coronation of the Virgin, 
with a whole crowded paradise full of saints, in the Academy, 
is one of his late off-hand pictures. A very pleasing picture 
by Paul Veronese was in the collection of Signer Craglietto 
in Venice ; it represents the Madonna and Child, with Venice^ 
characterized as a beautiful young Dogaressa, kneeling before 
them. Many of this master's pictures are in the Brera at 
Milan, and in the Louvre. 

The church of S. Sebastiano at Venice, where Paul Vero- 
nese lies buried, contains the best specimens of his historical 
pictures, in the closer sense of the word. Of the innumerable 
works of his hand with which the walls and altars of this 
church are decorated we can only mention the most sig- 
nificant ; and, first of all, the three very large pictures, repre- 

T 3 
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senting the Death of St. Seba43tiaii, executed (1560-1565) with 
the greatest care, and with all the splendour of his colour- 
ing. The finest of these, representing the Saint going to 
the place of his martyrdom, belongs to the year 1565. The 
ficene is upon a flight of steps before a house : St. Sebastian 
a fine, powerful figure, is hastening down them, while at 
the same time he turns to his fellow-sufferers Marcus and 
Marcellinus, who follow him, boimd, and points towards 
heaven with an inspired look. One of them is gazing on him 
with the profoundest faith, the other is looking round at his 
sorrowing mother, who seeks to turn him from his purpose 
with her entreaties and reproaches. On the right a grey- 
headed father is ascending the steps, led by youths ; women 
and children also endeavour to intercept the martyrs, but 
these continue the path that leads to death with the noblest 
tranquillity. Innumerable figures are seen on balustrades 
and roofs, clinging to pillars, and crowded on the stairs, 
looking on in the greatest excitement. This picture displays 
a beauty of composition, a richness without an over-crowding 
of subject, and a power of expression and colour which ,in 
some respects entitle it to be considered the noblest of Paul 
Veronese's works. The two other pictures represent St. 
Sebastian pierced with arrows, and stretched upon the rack. 
The first is of the finest invention and execution. The saint, 
boimd to a column, is looking longingly towards heaven, 
where the Madonna appears accompanied by beautiful angels ; 
next the saint are two splendid female figures, also praying 
to the heavenly vision; further below are three kneeling 
saints who regard the martyr with looks of astonishment. In 
the last picture it was not possible for the painter to idealize 
the horror of the scene, so that, in spite of its masterly con- 
ception, it does not stand comparison with the other two. 
The large wings of the organ, painted about 1560, contain, 
on the other side, a beautiful representation of the Temple ; 
on the inner side the miracle of the pool of Bethesda ; the 
last again one of the most admirable of the master's pro- 
ductions. The lame and sick, seated along an arcade, are 
connected with the utmost skill in ouq group. An old 
man upon crutches is pointing with eager gestures to Christ, 
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who has just healed a cripple by the power of his word : 
behind, the Apostles are helping others of the healed out 
of the water. Among' the ceiling pictures of this church 
the Crowning of Esther by Ahasuerus is the best.^ In other 
historical pictures his romantic tendency is here and there 
happily displayed : for instance, in a Baptism of Christ, and 
the Adoration of the Wise Men, in the Brera at Milan ;^ in 
the Finding of Moses, and in the Centurion of Capernaum, in 
the Dresden Gallery ; and in many others, especially in the 
Turin Gallery. In many of these compositions we miss that 
which most Venetian masters are deficient in, namely, the 
strict relation of the subordinate allusions to the principal 
subject, and the careful arrangement of the groups ; but this 
quality was at that time departing even from the Eoman 
school. Here we must also mention the almost innumerable 
mythological and allegorical pictures with which Paul Vero- 
nese, in his latter years, adorned the walls and ceilings of the 
Doge's palace and of other buildings. 1^ with many beauties 
to rivet the eye, we here miss the purity of form and the noble 
conception which Titian bestowed even on the most earthly 
subjects, we must lay the blame in great measure on the 
patron, who, according to the taste of the day, was insatiable 
in allegory of every description, and thus compelled the painter 
to the adoption of that naturalistic style which was necessary 
to infuse freshness into such subjects. At the same time we 
have the well-known Bape of Europa, in the Anti-collegio, 
and also Venice crowned by Fame, on the ceiling of the Hall 
del Maggior Consiglio, both represented in a manner which 
touches the heart of the spectator like heroic music. 

Paul Veronese's great reputation rests, however, principally 
on his generally colossal representations of festive meetings. 
The most celebrated of these pictures is the Marriage of Cana, 
in the Louvre, thirty feet wide by twenty feet high, formerly 
in the refectory of S. (iiorgio Maggiore, at Venice. The 
scene is a brilliant atrium, surrounded by majestic pillars. 

1 [By coarse cleaning and coaree repaiotingy these admirable works are now 
ruined. Everything in Venice that undergoes the care of the present Director 
of the Venetian Academy receives a like fate. Several great works are now 
(1854) awaiting destruction by a pi-ocess which will in a few yeans sti-ip 
Venice of the last remainl^ig glories of the days of freedom. — P.] 
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The tables at which the guests are seated form three sides of 
a parallelogram : the guests are supposed to be almost entirely 
contemporary portraits, so that the figures of Christ and the 
Virgin, of themselves sufficiently insignificant, entirely sink 
in comparison. Servants with splendid vases are seen in the 
foreground, with people looking on from raised balustrades, 
and from the loggi and roofs of distant houses. The most 
remarkable feature is a group of musicians in the centre in 
front, round a table ; also portraits — Paul Veronese himself 
is playing the violoncello, Tintoretto a similar instrument, the 
grey-haired Titian, in a red damask robe, the contra-bass. 
Another somewhat smaller representation of the same subject, 
full of new and spirited motives, is in the Brera at Milan : a 
third in the Dresden Gallery, Comparable in size and rich- 
ness, but not in excellence, with the picture in the Louvre, 
we may mention the Feast of the Levite, in the Academy at 
Venice (formerly in the Eefectory of S. Giovanni e Paolo). 
This is also a gigantic composition, beneath an airy arcade, 
which divides the whole into three groups, with a town view 
behind. The chief incident is also made subordinate here, 
while on the other hand we have a number of the most charm- 
ing episodes : the halberdiers hastily swallowing down their 
portion of the feast upon the stairs : the majordomo speaking 
with a Moorish servant, &c. Christ at the table of Simon 
the Publican, with the Magdalen washing his feet— another 
scarcely less gigantic picture in the Louvre— is much simpler 
in arrangement than other works of this order, and is distin- 
guished by fine heads, and especially by a very noble Christ. 
Another representation of this subject is in the Brera at Milan ; 
a third, in the Marcello Durazzo Palace, at Genoa. The 
Supper at Emmaus also often occurs; for instance in the 
Louvre and in the Dresden Gallery. After the master's death 
his heirs finished several festive pictures of this kind after his 
designs, though of course they are deficient in that fulness of 
life which forms the pervading character of his original works. 
A somewhat empty " Pharisee's Feast," of this kind, is in the 
Academy at Venice.* 

1 It is not in our power to give any account of the historical frescoes which 
Paul Veronese nud his scholars executed in the Castle of Cattajo near Padua, 
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Finally, we may observe that Paul Veronese's portraits, 
which occur but seldom, are of high merit. 

His scholars, and the emulators of his manner, are very 
inferior to him. Among them are Carlo Cagliari, his son, 
and Battista Zelotti. A large Presentation in the Temple, by 
the latter, which does not fall far short of similar pictures 
by Paul Veronese himseK, is in the Berlin Museum. 

While the application of the Venetian principle — the imita- 
tion of nature — had given so peculiar a direction to Paolo 
Veronese's style, it was to be expected that some would seek 
to render Nature even in her commonest aspects, and that thus 
genre, as it is called, would also be cultivated. This accord- 
ingly took place in the school of the Bassani : its founder and 
chief master was Jacopo da Ponte (1510-1692), surnamed 
Bassano, from his native town ; he studied the works of Titian 
and Bonifazio in Venice, and at first practised in the manner 
of these masters. He afterwards returned to his native place, 
a small country town, whose environs appear to have first 
suggested his particular style of composition. He selected 
those subjects in which he could most extensively introduce 
landscape and cottages, peasants and the lower classes of 
people. These he connected with events either from sacred 
history or mythology,* or often, without any particular refer- 
ence to history, represented simple scenes of country life — 
cattle, markets, &c. Sometimes he omitted figures altogether, 
and introduced buildings, with animals, instruments of agri- 
culture, kitchen utensils, and still life. These works show 
little variety of invention ; when we have seen a few, we may 
be said to be acquainted with all that are in the various gal- 
leries : the countenances, too, are all alike; one of his daughters 
is at one time the queen of Sheba. at another a Magdalene, or 
again a peasant-girl with poultry. 

A peculiar feature by which Bassano and his school may be 
known is the invariable and intentional hiding of the feet, for 
which purpose cattle and household utensils (old pots and 

^ [The figures in some of Giacorao Bassano's subjects are treated with 
sufficient dignity : the Good Samaritan, in the collection of Mr. Rogei-s, is an 
example. Amung his finest works may be mentioned St. Mai-tin dividing his 
Cloak with the Beggar, and the Baptism of Sta. Lucilla, the foi-mer in the 
Municipalitk, the latter in the church of S. Valentino at Bassano. — Ed.] 
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pans, &c.) are introduced. For the rest, the humorous rather 
than sentimental treatment which gives its charm to the lower 
genre is almost wanting in the works of Bassano ; for instance, 
the otherwise excellent Family Concert, in the Gallery of the 
Uffizj, is far too serious in conception as compared with the 
character of the forms. Bassano confines himself to a bold, 
straightforward imitation of familiar objects, united, however, 
. with pleasing grouping and an attractive play of light and 
colour. The chief interest of his pictures consists in the last- 
named quality. His colours sparkle like gems, particularly 
the greens, in which he displays a brilliancy quite peculiar to 
himself. His lights are boldly impinged on the objects, and 
are seldom introduced except on prominent parts of figures, 
on the shoulders, knees, elbows, &c. In accordance with this 
treatment, his handling is spirited and peculiar, somewhat in 
the manner of Eembrandt; and what, on close inspection, 
appears confused, forms at a distance the very strength and 
magic of his colouring.^ 

That Bassano also should, generally speaking, most excel 
in portraits, will not surprise the reader. An old man in the 
Berlin Museum, and a richly dressed female in the Studj 
Gallery at Naples, would do honour to Tintoretto. There are 
also several sacred subjects existing in which Bassano deve- 
loped a greater dignity, and finer and more noble forms : for 
instance, the Mourning Marys, at Chiswick ; a Christ bearing 
his Cross, at Holkham ; a Crucifixion in the Berlin Museum. 
But his cabinet pictures are the most numerous. These are 
works of various dimensions, which are rarely wanting, at 
least not in Italian galleries ; but they are not all genuine. 
He had a regular manufactory for such works, in which he 
was assisted by his four sons, who had acquired his manner. 
Two of them, Francesco and Leandro, also painted church 
subjects, but not with much success. One of Francesco's best 
works is among the ceiling paintings of the Doge's palace at 

* [This artist's conception of landscape stands in a relation to that of foraoer 
Venetian masters interesting and characteristic. Bellini. places his figur«j in 
the crystal air of an Italian momiug : in Titian and Tintoiet there is daylight, 
mighty while subdued ; but the latest of that great succession throws a solemn 
though lucid grey over his landscape, and carries the eye back to the dying 
twilight spread along the distant horizon. — P.] 
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Venice (Sala dello Scnitinio), and represents the taking of 
Padua by night. An Ascension, over the high altar, in S. 
Luigi de' Francesi at Borne, is also not without merit. A 
good picture by Leandro, representing the Trinity, is in S. 
Giovanni e Paolo, in Venice ; also a Baising of Lazarus, in 
the Academy, and a repetition in the Studj Gallery at Naples, 
in which the figures, though somewhat mechanically arranged, 
are upon the whole finely painted, and full of expression. It 
is true the astonishment of the bystanders is directed more 
to Lazarus than to Christ — a remark which we are the more 
tempted to make because it applies to many pictures of this 
later Venetian school. In their great manual skill, and in 
their reliance on a close imitation of Nature, they gradually 
omitted to give due prominence to those higher allusions which 
belong to subjects of this class. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

DECLINE OP ART. — THE MANNERISTS. 

The most brilliant period of Italian art, that which embraces 
the life of Baphael, resulted from, a combination of numerous 
influences, from within and without, of the most varied kind. 
To describe the rapid decline and dispersion of the same in 
all its bearings, would be an historical task of no small extent. 
We must therefore content ourselves with merely giving the 
necessary heads. 

As regards the middle of the sixteenth century, no imme- 
diate influence from the great historical events of the time — 
the Beformation, the great supremacy of Spain, &c. — can be 
admitted ; or if so, only in a very limited degree. It was not 
till a later period, about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, that these and similar causes began to operate on art. 
The means of education which existed about the year 1550 
diflered doubtless in many respects from those of Baphael's 
time ; but the subjects of art, and the demand for her produc- 
tions, continued essentially the same ; the latter only increasing 
in amount. Let us rather seek for the causes of change in 
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that necessary condition of all things in this world, to rise, 
flourish, and to decline, from which no period of art is exempt. 
In that of which we are treating, the decline may be traced in 
increasing rapidity from about the year 1530 ; so that most 
of the scholars of the great masters, indeed some of their own 
later works, are not exempt from its influence. The following 
is a resume of the features indicative of this decline, which 
were common to the schools of all the great masters : and if 
we here introduce a number of painters who are known as 
especial mannerists, it does not at all follow that their works 
are inferior to many by Giulio Bomano, and the nearest 
scholars of Michael Angelo. 

The decline of art stands in immediate connection with the 
unrivalled glories of the Raphaelesque period, A climax of 
excellence was felt to have been attained ; and it was now the 
general aim to hold fast, if not to surpass, that effect in the 
great works of art which appeared to have earned for their 
authors their universal reputation. No one remembered that 
the foundation of all artistic greatness depended on the myste- 
rious harmony between the personality of the painter and his 
subject. The external signs of the great masters, their effect 
and manner, were the objects of imitation, first with due 
modesty, and then with gradually increasing boldness, till they 
led to the greatest exaggerations. That which was overlooked 
was certainly that which was least susceptible of imitation, 
viz., the deep poetic intention, the noble and harmonious con- 
ception, and that arrangement which was dictated by the 
highest laws. Many of the painters in question would, fifty 
years earlier, have done great things ; now they fell into re- 
pulsive mannerism, because no longer supported by those 
principles of harmony and beauty which, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, had inspired even mediocre talent to 
truly great works. Where immediate truth of nature was 
required, as, for instance, in portraits, great excellence was, 
however, displayed. 

A considerable share of the blame must be imputed to the 
altered tastes of the patron, and to the consequent change in 
the external position of the painter. Tempted by the splendid 
productions of Baphael's time, princes and corporations now 
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thirsted for the possession of vast works of an elevated kind, 
which thus soon became objects of luxury which every one 
sought to obtain' according to his rank and means. That such 
luxuries should be sought for also at the least possible expen- 
diture of time or money was also natural, and as in point of 
allegorical or historical representation a lower order of con- 
ception was preferred to the really high and infinite in art, it 
followed that, the superficial and ready-handed painter invari- 
ably took precedence of him who possessed deeper and more 
lasting qualities. It is melancholy to observe how from this 
time painters and patrons contributed more and more to de- 
moralize each other ; the one playing the part of a courtier 
and an intriguant^ the other that of a capricious master. 
The most enormous undertakings were now executed with the 
greatest rapidity. " We paint," as Vasari says, " six pictures 
in a year, while the earlier masters took six years to one 
picture ; " and how colossal these pictures are we see in the 
Sala Begia in the Vatican, and in the great saloon in the 
Ducal Palace at Florence ; while he naively adds, " And yet 
these pictures are much more perfectly executed than those of 
the early school by the most distinguished masters." (Preface 
to the Third Part of his Biographies). According to his 
letters Vasari seems to have used his hands as actively in his 
picture of the Sea-fight at Lepanto, as if he had been himself 
engaged in the contest, and the greater the speed at which he 
painted the more does he seem convinced of the superiority of 
his powers. Thus thought also most of the popular painters 
of that time ; and if we here and there find cause to admire 
their works, in spite of the false conditions under which they 
were produced, it is only a further proof of the greatness of 
that period which preceded them. That the same corrupt 
taste which governed the larger and monumental department 
of art should also extend to the class of easel-pictures was in- 
evitable; nay, the union of intrinsic nothingness with the 
more careful outward execution is still more displeasing in 
eflfect, except where a happy turn for natural imitation gave 
such works a conditional value. 

In this part of the history of art a certain general flatness 
of styl3, chiefly proceeding from reminiscences of a Michael 
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Angelesque and Bapliaelesque character, makes it difficult to 
enter into a classification of schools. The venerable Michael 
Angelo himself lived deep into the degenerate period; how 
for he coimtenanced it was perhaps unknown to Yasari. 



In order now to do justice to the painters we are about to 
review, we must give a short summary of the fate of those 
schools we have already described. Those which fared the 
worst were the descendants of the ancient and less developed ' 
schools, where the influence of the old masters had beenim- 
perfectly transplanted, such as the latest Peruginese painters, 
the Alfani, Adone Doni, and others, whose works, by the 
union of ancient and modern faults, are sometimes peculiarly 
unsatisfactory. Parallel with these are certain Netherlandish 
artists of the Boman school, though these, upon the whole, 
are not so deficient in external means of representation. Then 
follow the last Leonardists in Milan, Lanini, Lomazzo, Figino, 
and others, who certainly confine themselves within modester 
bounds than the followers of Michael Angelo, but are not the 
more grateful to the eye. Next come the schools of the 
scholars of Baphael, that of Giulio Komano, and particularly 
the Genoese school of Perin del Vaga, with the oflfeet of the 
former at the French court. These ran utterly wild ; PoH- 
doro, on the other hand, took refuge in an empty natu- 
ralism, though, as regards Naples, this may be said to have 
contained a germ of future life. The scholars of Correggio, 
not to mention the last dregs of the school of Ferrara, are 
proverbially known as mannerists. As a relief to all this the 
school of Venice, with the works of Paul Veronese and the 
better productions of his contemporaries, may be seen enjoying 
a second youth. During and after this period the following 
painters were prominent. 

The imitation of Michael Angelo became the first object of 
the Florentines. His grandeur was imposing, but it required 
much more than a mere habit of copying to comprehend his 
powerful spirit. Moreover, Florence possesses little of Michael 
Angelo if we except his works in sculpture ; the greater part 
of these are not free from affectation, but these were the works 
from which the Florentines chiefly studied : they sought to 
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imitate the muscular markings displayed by violent move- 
ments, without being sufficiently groimded in the necessary 
theoretical knowledge. Thus they were betrayed into nume- 
rous errors :■ sometimes marking the muscles with equal force 
in repose and in action, in delicate and in powerful forms. 
Satisfied with this supposed grandeur of style, they troubled 
themselves little for the rest. Many of their pictures consist 
of a multitude of figures, one over the other, so that it is im- 
possible to say what part of the ground-plan they occupy ; 
figures which tell nothing — half-naked models in academic 
positions. Heavy colours thinly applied, and defective mo- , 
delling, supersede the early energetic execution. The more 
important of these artists are : 

Gior^o Vasari, of Arezzo (1512-1574), an artist of versa- 
tile talent — ^historical painter and architect : he superintended 
several buildings, and directed their embellishments : Florence, 
Arezzo, Eome, Naples, are rich in the works of his rapid 
hand. In Eome he took chief part in the decoration of the 
already mentioned Sala Begia in the Vatican, where the 
Popes formerly gave audience to foreign ambassadors. Here, 
as once before in the apartments of this same palace, the 
triumphs of the Church were the subjects ; no longer, how- 
ever, by means of lofty and moral symbols and allusions, but 
by direct heavy matter-of-fact representations in large over- 
laden pictures of battles and ceremonies. Instead, therefore, 
of enumerating the many other unsatisfactory colossal pictures 
by Vasari, we may mention his excellent portrait of Lorenzo 
de' Medici in the gallery of the Uffizj at Florence, and the 
frequently repeated one of Cosimo I. in the Berlin Museum 
and other galleries. Vasari's greatest merif consists in his 
literary labours : his biographical account of the artists (Vite 
de' piu eccellenti Pittori, Scultori ed Architetti), which he 
published in 1550, and in a second improved edition in 1568, 
was the first impottant work on the history of modern art? 
without which our whole knowledge of single masters and of 
the development of schools would be poor and fragmentary. 
Numerous omissions and chronological mistakes demand a very 
accurate criticism, but, upon the whole, considered as the first 
comprehensive work of this kind, compiled chiefly from verbal 
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tradition, it is singularly worthy of conMence. Added to this 
we remark a great fairness of tone, which, in a painter living 
in the midst of various pursuits and contending interests, and 
in a scholar of the most exclusive of all masters, is no slight 
merit. Finally, the style in which he writes has made the 
history of art agreeable to all readers, and given an incal^ 
culable interest to the subject. Yasari's descriptions are 
often of the greatest beauty and liveliness, and his anecdotes 
invaluable in the history of men and manners. 

Francesco de* Eossi, sumamed "de' Salviati'' after his 
' patrons, a friend of Vasari, and allied to him in style. 

Angiolo Bronzino, another intimate friend of Yasari, an 
imitator of Pontormo, whom he resembles in portraits, but 
his colouring is often inferior — sometimes leaden, sometimes 
chalky, with a red that looks like rouge. A Descent of 
Christ into Hell, though cold, is carefully painted and not 
over mannered. In the Berlin Museum there is a good family 
portrait, a portrait of Bianca Capella, and several others. 

Alessandro Allori, nephew and scholar of Bronzino ; with 
exception of a few delicate and careful portraits, he is sufOn 
ciently mediocre. 

Santi Titi or di Tito, also a scholar of Bronzino, occa- 
sionally less mannered. 

Battista Naldini, Bernardino Barbacelli, called Foccetti, 
and others. 

!rhe second period of Florentine art attached itseK later to 
the better productions of this school. 

The general corruption of the mannerists did not extend to 
the Sienese in an equal degree ; Arcangiolo Salimbeni, Fran- 
cesco Yanni, Domenico Manetti, and others, often display 
some cleverness in this degenerate period, with an ingenuous 
adherence to nature, although they never rise to the simplicity 
of the earlier masters. 

One of the most spirited adherents and imitators of Michael 
Angelo is Marco di Pino, or Marco da Siena ; he practised 
the art in Naples, where many of his paintings are to be met 
with : they contain clever and spirited parts, with much that 
is affected and insipid. 

But the completcst degeneracy is to be found in Kome, the 
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very place in which the greatest number of the most perfect 
models exist. Little deserving of record was produced here 
up to the last thirty years of the sixteenth century ; and from 
1570 till 1600, every variety of manner contributed by turns 
to reduce the art to the very verge of ruin. Pope Gregory 
XIII. and his successors erected many buildings, ordered 
mBUXJ paintings, but rapidity of hand alone had value in their 
eyes ; art was degraded to the lowest mechanical labour,' 

The best among the artists of this time is Girolamo Siciolante 
da Sermoneta, who endeavoured to adhere to the style of the 
Eaphael school : there is an excellent Pieta by him in the 
gallery of Count A. Eaczynski at Berlin. An Adoration of the 
Shepherds in S. Maria della Pace, at Eome, is, in expression, 
colouring, and descriptiveness of the scene,- a very pleasing 
picture. On the other hand, his frescoes in the Eemigius 
chapel of S. Luigi de' Francesi are already much mannered, 

Pasquale Cati da Jesi painted in fresco the Martyrdom of 
St, Lawrence above the high altar in S. Lorenzo ia Panis- 
pema at Eome. The excellence of the drawing shows one of 
the best scholars of Michael Angelo. 

Taddeo and Federigo Zuccaro, both generally insipid and 
trivial, with a disagreeable smooth manner ; jet We find in 
both the elements of considerable talent, particularly in works 
where portraits are introduced, which compelled them to ad- 
here more closely to nature. This is evident in their histori- 
cal paintings in the castle of Caprarola.* Also in the admi- 
rable portrait of a Man with two Dogs in the Pitti Palace, 
Among other works, Federigo painted the cupola of the Duomo 
of Florence ; it contains a multitude of figures, some of most 
colossal dimensions, A satire of the day concludes with these 
lines: — 

" Poor Florence, alas ! will ne'er cease to complain 
Till she sees her fine cupola whitewashed again." 

But this has never happened. Federigo was also an author, 
and evidently wished to rival Vasari : he wrote a theoretical 
work on art,* filled with " intellectual and formative ideas, 

1 Illustri fatti Farnesiani coloriti nel Rear Palazzo di Caprarola dai fratelli 
Taddeo, Federigo e Ottaviano Zuccari, dis. et inc. da G^ G. de Prenner, Roma, 
1748. 

3 L* idea de* Scultoii, Pittori e Architetti, Torino, 1607. There are alsa 
other short writings by Zuccaro. 
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Bubstantial substances, formal forms," &c. : he calls philosophy 
and philosophising ''a metaphorical, allegorical drawing." 
Just as empty and inflated as these words are the greater 
number of his pictures. Here and there, howcyer, his original 
gifts got the better of his false principles — as, for instance, in 
the Dead Christ surrounded by angels, in the Borghese palace 
at Bome, which is a picture of great effect. 

Agostino Ciampelli, by birth a Florentine, and a scholnr of 
Santi di Tito, deserves notice here for his graceful row of angels 
with Yotive offerings on the waUs of the apsis of S. Maria in 
Trasteyere ; also for two pictures in S. Pudenziana at Borne, 
representing pious females interring the bodies of martyrs. 
With much mannerism he still displays a feeling for expres- 
sion and simple beauty. 

Giuseppe Cesare, il Cayaliere d'Arpino, is a better artist ; 
he flourished however, more towards the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. We find in his works less of the deplor- 
able manner just described, and a reasonable clear colouring. 
Among his better works are the ceiling frescoes in the choir of 
S. Silvestro a Monte Cavallo at Eome. He formed a great 
school, by means of which he directed the Boman practice, and 
formed a decided opposition to other masters, particularly the 
school of the Carracci, to whom we shall presently come. 

A certain reaction to this decline of art was opposed by 
Federigo Baroccio of XJrbino (r628-1612), originally a scholar 
of Battista Franco. He attached himself somewhat less super- 
ficially to the study of the great masters, especially of Correg- 
gio, so that he may take about the same rank as Farmegianino. 
His merit did not lie in any depth of intention or power — his 
conception is sometimes highly affected — his expression senti- 
mental, and his colouring, though often of an agreeable harmony 
and depth, yet rouge-like in the carnations. His better attri- 
butes are a very animated and decided emotion, and also a ten- 
der idyllic character, to which his dexterously-treated light 
and chiaroscuro gives a higher charm. When employed in the 
Vatican, at Bome, some of his rivals sought to take his life by 
poison ; this determined him to return to his home, and there 
to execute his numerous commissions, while his pictures, being 
dispersed to various parts of Italy, excited great interest. 
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One of his principal works, a colossal Descent from the Cross, 
in the cathedral at Perugia, is not without grandeur in the 
agitated group surrounding the fainting Virgin. A Madonna 
upon clouds, with St. Lucy and St. Anthony, in the Louvre, 
has more technical merit. Christ with the Magdalen, in the 
Corsini gallery at Eome, is, for truth and naivete, one of the 
best of his works. A large Madonna interceding for the poor, 
in the gallery of the Uf&zj, is well painted. The pictures by 
him in the Vatican and in the Borghese palace are less 
remarkable. 

Among Baroccio's followers is Cristoforo Koncalli (il Cava- 
liere delle Pomarance), by whom many, chiefly mediocre, works 
exist ; the best, perhaps, are in the cupola of S. Pudenziana ; 
also Giovanni Baglione ; several artists in Genoa, and others. 

Equal degeneracy appears in Bologna, where, as we have 
seen, the style of the Roman school had been transplanted by 
EaphaeFs scholars and imitators. 

Prospero Fontana, Lorenzo Sabbatini, Orazio Sammachini, 
Bartolommeo Passerotti, are the most celebrated masters of 
this period, but are seldom more than mere mannerists. An 
admirable Madonna, by Sabbatini, however, is in the Berlin 
Museum. 

Lavinia Fontana, the daughter of Prospero, has more merit; 
her painting is clever and bold : in portraits especially she has 
left some excellent works. 

Dionisio Fiammingo, properly Denys Calvart, from Ant- 
werp, who received his education in the school of Prospero 
Fontana, is among the better artists : he is certainly not free 
from mannerism, but is distinguished by a warmer colouring, 
which he probably brought from his native country. Barto- 
lommeo Cesi also deserves to be favourably mentioned, as his 
pictures, like those of Lavinia Fontana, show a closer attention 
to nature. 

Lastly, Luca Longhi may be mentioned : he inclined to the 
old manner of Francia's school ; but instead of the deep feel- 
ing of that master, we find in his pictures only an expression 
of an affected devotion. His chief work is a Marriage at Cana, 
in the refectory of the Camaldolese at Ravenna, with single 
fine heads. 
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In other places we find similar works and workmen : these 
may be passed oyer, with the exception of some artists of 
Grenoa, where Perino del Yaga had spread the Eoman style. 
The brothers Andrea and Ottavio Semini may be mentioned 
but more particularly Luca Cambiaso (Luchetto da Grenova) 
who, notwithstanding much mannerism, occasionally pi oases 
by a clever and sound conception of nature. From amongst 
the Neapolitan mannerists of this time we must except Simone 
Papa the younger, who retained an agreeable simplicity, and 
distinguished himself by correctness of foim : his most impor- 
tant works are the frescoes in the Church of Monte Oliyeto at 
Naples. 
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RESTORATION AND SECOND DECLINE. 

MASTERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

CHAPTEE I. 

BOLEOTIO SOHOOLB. 

. The immediate effect upon art of the renewed activity of the 
Eoman Catholic Church, consequent on the Beformation, was 
very apparent in Italy, and a^ early as the latter part of the 
sixteenth century we trace the fresh development of Italian 
painting from many central localities. 

The greater number of artists of this time (that is, the end 
of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth century) are 
known by the name of Eclectics, from their having endea- 
voured to select and unite the best qualities of each of the great 
masters, without however excluding the study of nature. This 
eclectic aim, when carried to an extreme, necessarily involves 
a great misapprehension with regard to the conception and 
practice of art, for the greatness of the earlier masters con- 
sisted precisely in their individual and peculiar qualities ; and 
to endeavour to unite characteristics essentially different at 
once implies a contradiction. 

In opposition to these eclectics arose another school, which 
endeavoured to form an independent style, distinct from those 
of the earlier masters. This freedom was to be based on an 
indiscriminate imitation of common nature, conceived in a bold 
and lively manner. The artists of this direction are distin- 
guished by the name of Naturalisti. Each class exercised in 
its development a reciprocal influence on the other, particularly 
the Naturalisti on the Eclectics ; and it is frequently impos- 
sible to distinguish, with perfect precision, the artists of one 
class from those of the other. 
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The most important of the Eclectic schools was that of the 
Carracci at Bologna; its founder, properly speaking, was 
Lodovico Carracci (1555-1619), a scholar, first of Frospero 
Fontano, and afterwards of Tintoretto, in Venice. He passed 
his youth in constant and close attention to studies which had 
become a dead letter among the artists of the time, and which 
thus exposed him to much ridicule and contempt ; but this only 
made it the more eyldent to him that reform was desirable, and 
that it had become necessary to introduce rules and well-under- 
stood principles into art, to counteract the lawless caprice of 
the mannerists. But since, in such an undertaking, it was 
necessary to declare war against the superior strength of this 
undisciplined sect, he began by looking round for more power- 
ful assistance : he found it in the persons of his two nephews, 
Agostino and Annibale Carracci (Agost. 1558-1601, Annib. 
1660-1609). They were sons of a tailor : Agostino had been 
intended for a goldsmith, Annibale for his father's trade. 
Lodovico observed the predominant talent for painting in both, 
and took upon himself to educate them as artists. 

In concert with them he opened an Academy at Bologna, 
which bore the name of the Incamminati : this the Carracci fur- 
nished with all the necessary means of study — casts, drawings, 
and engravings ; supplied living models for drawing and paint- 
ing, and provided instruction in the theoretic departments of 
perspective, anatomy, <&c. ; they superintended and directed 
the studies of their scholars (many of whom had had reason 
to complain of the superciliousness of the older masters) with 
judgment and kindness. In spite of the opposition of the esta- 
blished painters, the school of the Carracci was more and more 
sought from day to day, and it was not long before all the 
other schools of art in Bologna were closed. 

The study of nature, and the imitation of the great masters, 
were the fundamental principles of this school. In aiming at 
the latter,' they sought either to unite the separate excellences 
of those masters in one style, or, in a somewhat ruder way, to 
treat single figures in their own pictures in the manner of this 
or that master, according to the character they wished to re- 
present. There is a sonnet by Agostino Carracci, in which he 
defines the principles of the school agreeably to this system. 
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He says : — " Let him who wishes to be a good painter acquire 
the design of Borne, Venetian action and Venetian manage* 
ment of shade, the dignified colour of Lombardy (that is, of 
Leonardo da Vinci), the terrible manner of Michael Angelo, 
Titian's truth and nature, the sovereign purity of Correggio's 
style and the just symmetry of a Eaphael, the decorum and 
well-grounded study of Tibaldi, the invention of the learned 
Frimaticcio, and a little of Parmigianino's grace : but without 
so much study and weary labour, let him apply himself to 
imitate the works which our Niccol6 (dell' Abbate) left us 
here." ^ This patchwork ideal, the impossibility of which we 
have already alluded to, constituted only one transition step in 
the history of the Carracci and their school. In the prime of 
their artistic activity they greatly threw off their eclectic pre- 
tensions — they neither needed the decorum of Tibaldi nor the 
invention of Primaticcio — they had attained an independence 
of their own. The imitation of the great masters, where it is 

1 "Chi farsi un buon pit tor cerca, e desia, 
II disegno di Homa abbla alia mano, 
La mossa coll* ombrar Veneziaiio, 
E 11 degno colorir di Lombardia. 

Di Michel Angiol la terribil via, 
II vero natural di Tiziano, 
Del Correggio lo stil puro e sovrano, 
£ di un Kai'el la giusta simmetria. 

Del Tibaldi 11 decoro, e 11 fondamento, 
Del dotto Primaticcio 1* inventare, 
E un po di grazia del Parmigiaiiino. 
Ma seiiza tanti studj, e tanto stento, 
Si ponga T opre solo ad imitare 
Che qui lasciocci 11 nosti'o Niccolino/' 

[The above translatioQ diffei-s a little from that given by the author. The 
passage "la mossa coll' ombrar Veneziano,** has been supposed to refer 
chiefly to Tintoiet. (See Malvasia, quoted by Fuseli, Lectures, 1. ii.) It is to 
be observed that the word "mossa" is a technical term still applied in Italy 
to attitude or action: thus the expression "una bella mossa*' is commonly 
applied to an academy figure. " Venetian shade ** was no doubt intended to 
be understood less exclusively. The management of shade in this school 
generally corresponds with the effects we see in the open air : the intehsest 
darks are confined to hollows ; all other shades are considered as lesser 
degrees of light: thus the mutable accidents of light seldom interfere with 
the permanent qualities of colour and form. The expression " the just 
symmetry of Raphael/* was perhaps intended to relate to the btdance of his 
composition and the shape of his masses — ^not merely to tiie proportions of the 
human form. — Ed.] 

z 2 
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apparent, is no longer of a soulless, superficial character, the 
mere plagiarism of single features, but is rather a thoroughly- 
understood and artistic appropriation of their highest'qualities, 
bearing the character rather of riyalry than of imitation. It 
is true that the eclectioism they originally professed often left 
its traces in a coldness, stiffiiess, and academical consciousness, 
which offends the spectator ; but we are inclined to moderate 
even this criticism when we consider the dif&culty of opposing 
fresh ideas to the exaggerated mannerisms then existing, and 
when we consider also that it was the individual energy of 
these painters which forced them a way through the trammels 
of imitation. They possessed a true and a great feeling for 
the representation of the higher subjects of life, and it was by 
their own incredible zeal that they attained a considerable, 
though not a perfect, harmony of corresponding style. In 
some respects they adopted the bold naturalism of their times, 
but moderated and refined by an acquaintance with the great 
models of antiquity, and with those of the Eaphael period. 

The merit of Lodovico Carracci is more that of a teacher 
than of an independent and productive artist. The greater 
number of his works are at Bologna, particularly in the gal- 
lery: in general composition they are seldom attractive or 
dignified ; the ability they evince is rather to be sought in 
single parts. Among the finest of those in the gallery is a 
Madonna, in a glory of Angels, standing on the Moon, with 
St. Francis and St. Jerome beside her (the picture was taken 
from S. Maria degli Scalzi) : the Madonna and Child are 
painted with peculiar grace, and with a happy imitation of the 
chiaroscuro of Correggio. In the same collection there is a 
Birth of St. John the Baptist, with much that is attractive in 
the truth and artlessness of certain portions. In the convent 
of S. Michele in Bosco, at Bologna,' he painted (with his 
scholars) scenes from the history of St. Benedict and St. Cecilia ; 
these, in like manner, are occasionally beautiful, and even 
majestically graceful. The miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, 
in the Berlin Museum, is insignificant in conception. We 

* II Claustro di S. Michele in Bosco di Bologna, dip. dal famoso Lodovico 
Carracci e da alhi maestri usciti della sua Scuola; descr. dal Sig. Malvasia. 
Bologna, 1694. 
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remark that it was Lodovico Carracci who first dwelt, in his 
pictures, on the pathos of sorrow, whence resulted the many 
Ecce Homos and sorrowing Virgins of the Bolognese school. 
"A large Pieta, of terrible but truly natural grief in expression, 
is in the Corsini Gallery at Eome. A colossal Ecce Homo, of 
beautiful and mild expression, though not of sufficient power, 
is in the Doria Gallery. Several pictures in the Louvre — a 
Madonna, an Adoration, and others — betray, in character and 
mode of light and shade, the study of Correggio. 

Agostino Carracci, on the whole, painted less; he was a 
man of learned education, and superintended the theoretical 
instruction of the academy. He- is particularly celebrated 
as an engraver. Among his paintings, which are rare, and 
remarkable for delicacy of treatment, the St. Jerome receiving 
the Sacrament before his Death (taken from the Carthusian 
church at Bologna) is the most important picture in the 
Bolognese gallery. The composition, like that of all the 
great works of the time, has the appearance of contrivance, 
but the picture has great truth of character, and contains 
much that is good in detail. The infant Hercules strangling 
the Serpents, in the Louvre, of very energetic character, is by 
Agostino, though imputed to Annibale Carracci. 

Annibale Carracci is by far the most distinguished of this 
family. In consequence of his studies in Upper Italy, we find 
an imitation of Correggio, and afterwards of Paul Veronese, 
in his earlier works ; but after his residence in Eome, his own 
powerful style, formed under the influence of the works of 
Eaphael and Michael Angelo, and of the antique, as he under- 
stood it, developed itseK in a new form. Annibale does not 
always please ; his forms have often something general and 
unindividual, and are deficient in the true enthusiasm for the 
subject : fettered by the sense of the naturalism against which 
he had to contend, he seems to have been afraid of trusting to 
his own inspiration. For all this, if the spectator be just, he 
may always recognise the greatness of the painter in the 
powerful life which pervades his works, and, in cases where 
his feeling for nature is allowed to have scope, in his freshness 
and vigour. In the Gallery of Bologna there is a picture of 
his from the church of S. Giorgio, in which the Madonna is 
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in the manner of Paul Veronese, the Infant and the little 
St. John in that of Correggio, St. John the Evangelist in 
that of Titian, while the St. Catherine resembles Parmegia- 
nino. We find similar motives in a large picture of Si Boch 
distributing alms, in the Dresden Gallery, one of his most 
celebrated works. Annibale is most happy in small composi- 
tions, such as Madonnas and Holy Families. A very graceful 
picture of the kind is in the Tribune at Florence ; another 
is in the Museum at Berlin. One similar to the last men- 
tioned is in the Louvre, where there are also a large number 
of his pictures of the most various periods. A Pieta, often 
repeated, is very excellent— a Dead Christ in the lap of the 
Madonna, with two weeping boy-angels : the picture is ex- 
tremely well composed, and the Virgin particularly has some- 
thing of the free dignity of the masters of the beginning of the 
century. A very beautiful repetition of this picture is in the 
Borghese Gallery at Borne, another is in the Museum of 
Naples. Also the celebrated picture of the Three Marys, — a 
Dead Christ, the Madonna, and two women, — at Castle Howard, 
is of deep and noble pathos in the expression of grief. The 
series of frescoes of mythological designs in the Famese palace 
at Bome,* and particularly in the so-called gallery of the palace, 
is generally considered his best performance. Indeed these 
works may be considered the fairest criterion of the school. 
Artistically speaking, they claim the highest admiration : for 
the technical process of fresco we know no more finished spe- 
cimen. The arrangement on the arched ceiling of the great 
saloon is only surpassed (and that, it is true, in a different 
way) by the Sistine chapel. The drawing is altogether mas- 
terly both in the nude and in the draperies, and, as &r as 
fresco permits, modelling, colouring, and chiaroscuro may be 
termed perfect. But independently of the ostentatious study 
of Baphael and Michael Angelo, which is everywhere appa- 
rent, we especially feel the want of the appropriate life, the 
real capacity for enjoyment, which after all, in subjects of this 
kind, is absolutely essential. Thus, from the composition and 

1 These have been frequently engiaved : the best work is — Galeriae Fai- 
nesianae Icones, etc., ab Annibale Carracio coloribus express*, a Petro Aquila 
del. inc. Roma. 
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gestures of the " Galatea " — one of the many subjects repre- 
sented — it is evident the picture was intended to express the 
fullest enjoyment of the senses ; but its general expression is, 
on the contrary, cold and heavy, and the same may be said of 
other mythical subjects by Annibale ; in many of them, how- 
ever (for example, in the femous Bacchante in the Tribune of 
Florence, and in the Museum at Naples), the colouring is very 
masterly^ The paintings in the Farnese palace were his last 
important works. The parsimony of his employers provoked 
,his anger, and had an unfavourable effect on his health, which 
was utterly destroyed by a journey to Naples and the perse- 
cutions he encountered from the Neapolitan artists. He died 
soon after his return to Eome. 

Besides his historical works, Annibale was one of the first 
who practised landscape painting as a separate department of 
art. In him and his contemporaries the influence of the Ne- 
therlanders and the Venetians, of Paul Brill and of Titian, was 
united, and they, in their turn, laid the foundation for Poussin 
and Claude Lorraine. In many of Annibale's historical pic- 
tures, as, for example, in several in the Louvre, the landscape 
divides the interest with the figures. It is true his landscape 
is wanting in the charm which later landscape painters attained, 
and also in the glow of colour which belongs to Titian. With 
all his lively feeling for grand and beautiful lines, and for a 
corresponding arrangement of architecture, Annibale's land- 
scapes still bear the stamp of spirited scene-paintings. Many 
of this description are in the Doria palace at Eome, and a very 
admirable picture of energetic effect and poetical composition 
is in the Museum at Berlin. Two beautiful landscapes are in 
the National Gallery at London. Two others, one of which 
directly recalls Paul Brill, are at Castle Howard. Genre pic- 
tures by Annibale also exist. The " Greedy Eater," in the 
Colonna palace at Bome, and another in the Uf&zj gallery at 
Naples, are interesting proofs of the humorous vigour of 
which this painter was capable. 

A number of important artists sprang from the school of 
the Carracci, with various peculiarities of style, and in some 
respects they surpassed their masters. The most celebrated 
are the following. 
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Domenico Zampieri, Barnamed Domenichino ^ (1581-1641), 
a painter in whose works, more than in those of any other 
artist of the time, we occasionallj observe the pure artlessness, 
the free conception of nature, which were peculiar to the con- 
temporaries of Raphael. Even Domenichino, on the whole, 
and in essentials, could never cast aside the trammels of his 
school ; this indeed waa to be the less expected, as he does not 
appear to have been gifted with a particularly rich fancy. 
He frequently made use of the compositions of other artists — 
as in his celebrated picture of the Communion of St. Jerome, 
now in the Vatican — in which we find a close imitation of the 
same subject by Agostino CarraccL The imitation is not, 
however, servile, and there is an interesting individuality in 
several of the heads. It was seldom that he succeeded per- 
fectly in the higher subjects of inspiration. Among his best 
specimens are the Four Evangelists, in the pendentives of the 
cupola of S. Andrea della Yalle at Home — wonderful com- 
positions, in which the group of th6 St. John surrounded with 
angels constitutes one of the finest efforts we know of this 
kind. In other historical pictures Domenichino is often cold 
and studied, especially in the principal subject, while, on the 
other hand, the subordinate persons have much grace, and 
a noble character of beauty. Of this the two frescoes in 
S. Luigi at Home, from the life of St. Cecilia, are striking 
examples. It is not the Saint herself, bestowing her goods 
from a balcony, who constitutes the chief subject, but the 
masterly group of poor people struggling for them below. 
The same may be said of the Death of the Saint, where the 
admiration and grief of the bystanders are inimitable. Also 
of the Scourging of St. Andrew, in the chapel of that saint, 
next S. Gregorio, on Monte Celio at Rome : here a group of 
women, thrust back by the executioners, is of the highest 
beauty. The most beautiful works are at Fano, in a chapel 
of the Duomo; they represent scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, painted in fresco. They have suffered from the smoke, 
when part of the church was burnt ; but we can perceive, in 
the Visit of Mary to Elizabeth — ^the best-preserved picture — a 
feeling for beauty, a purity, candour, and mildness of expres- 

^ Outlines in Landon, Vies et Qi^uvres, etc., t. Domenichino. 




THE COMMUNION OF ST. JEROME ; an oil painting by Domenichino. in the 

Vatican Picture Gallery. page 4Sd. 
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sion, such as are perhaps not to be met with in any of his 
other works. There are many beautiful parts in the frescoes 
from the history of St. Nilus, which Domenichino painted at 
Grottaferrata,* near Rome, and likewise in those of S. Andrea 
della Valle, at Eome, particularly the historical scenes on the 
ceiling of the tribune : they are not, however, free from the 
faults above mentioned. His great altar-pictures, selected 
and brought together in the Gallery of Bologna, contain little 
more than theatrical attitudes. The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian in S. M. degli Angeli, at Rome, is deficient in conception, 
and altogether in subject lies beyond the sphere of this master. 
At this time pictures of martyrdom in which Raphael and his 
times were so sparing, came greatly into vogue ; painters and 
patrons sought for passionate emotion, and these subjects sup- 
plied them with plentiful food. 

Another of Domenichino's best works, an oil-rpainting in 
the Borghese Gallery in Rome, represents Diana and her 
Nymphs, some of whom are shooting at a mark with arrows, 
others are bathing — a very pleasing composition, peculiarly 
fine in its lines, and full of characteristic movement ; but even 
here the expression of the faces is not equally natural through- 
out. A beautiful and naive picture by this master, a guardian 
Angel defending his charge, a fine, splendid boy, from Sata^i, 
is in the Studj Gallery at Naples. The half-length figure of 
St. John, looking upwards in inspiration, well known by 
Miiller's engraving, though this is not quite true to the 
original, is in Prince Narischkin's collection at Petersburg. 
Another, jiot less admirable, is at Castle Howard. A fine 
St Sebastian, with pious women dressing his wounds, some- 
what recalling the Venetian manner, is in the Stadel Institu- 
tion at Frankfort. 

Like Annibale Carracci, Domenichino was invited to Naples ; 
like him, too, he was persecuted by the Neapolitan painters, 
who would tolerate no strangers. Of his works in Naples the 
most important are in the chapel of the Tesoro in the Duomo. 
He died before their completion — it is suspected, by poison. 
Domenichino was also an excellent landscape-painter. The 

* PictursB Domenici Zampierii quae extant in Sacello saciro adi Chiypto- 
fermtensi adjuncto. iiomsp, 1762. 

z 3 
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character of his landscapes, like that of Annibale Carracci's, 
is decorative ; but it is united in a happy manner with warmth 
of colour, and a cheerful, lively feeling. Excellent works of 
the kind are in the Villa Ludovisi and in the Doria Gallery 
in Borne, in the Louvre, and in the National Gallery and 
Bridgewater Gallery in London. 

Domenichino formed but few scholars : one of them, Giam- 
battista Passeri, is one of the most esteemed writers on the 
history of Italian painting; 

Francesco Albani (1578-1660)/ Elegance is in one word 
the characteristic of this painter. He delights in cheerful 
subjects, in which a playful feincy can expatiate, such as scenes 
and figures from ancient mythology — ^above all, Venus and 
her companions, smiling landscapes, and hosts of charming 
amarini, who surround the principal groups or even form the 
subject of the picture. But his works, both landscape and 
figures, have throughout a noierely decorative character ; their 
elegance seldom rises to grace of mind; their playfulness 
rarely bespeaks real enjoyment. Pictures of the class alluded 
to are not uncommon in galleries ; in the Louvre, especially, 
there is a number of them. In the Borghese Gallery are the 
Four Seasons, which might just as well be called the four 
elements (only one of them by his own hand), with others in 
the Colonna palace. In the Verospi palace (now the Torlonia 
palace) are some very pleasing frescoes of an allegorical- 
mythological nature, still preserved on the ceilings of the 
Loggia, on the first story. Eeligious subjects occur less fre- 
quently ; but in these (some are in the Gallery of Bologna), if 
not more profound, he appears more skilful, and is tolerably 
free from exaggeration and affectation. One of his most 
graceful and frequently repeated compositions is the Infant 
Christ sleeping on the Cross. 

Albani formed various scholars at Bologna and at Borne. 
The best of these are : — Giovanni Battista Mola, a French- 
man, an unaffected painter, by whom there are some good 
portraits. Pier Francesco Mola, from the vicinity of Como, 
excellent in historical pictures, and in single figures, especially 
as respects colour : his landscapes, of a Biblical and mytho- 
^ Outlines in Landoir, Vies et (Euvres, etc., t. Albani. 
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logical import, are grandly composed, and are admirable in 
effect of light and atmosphere, and especially in glowing even- 
ing scenes. Carlo Cignani, an artist of no great importance, 
characterized by a graceful but superficial style : one of his 
pictures, Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, is in the Dresden 
Gallery ; an enormous Assumption of the. Virgin is also in the 
Munich Gallery. Andrea Sacchi, the cleverest of the school : 
a picture by him (an excellent work of its kind), representing 
S. Eomualdo among the Friars of his order, is in the Vatican : 
at hardly deserves the epithet grand, but contains some noble 
figures in well-managed white drapery; a Miracle by St. 
Gregory, in the same gallery, is trivial in invention, but of a 
luminous eflfect of colour : other works of his are very inferior. 
Carlo Maratti, a scholar of Sacchi, flourished about the end 
of the seventeenth century — an artist of limited ability, whose 
works exhibit an insipid striving after ideal beauty — he may 
be called an inferior Guide. The absence of expression and 
meaning, which is the characteristic of his contemporaries of 
the end of the seventeenth century, is at all events replaced 
in his pictures by great study of composition. His real repu- 
tation in the history of Art is founded on the care with which 
he watched over Baphael's frescoes in Eome and superintended 
their restoration. 

Guide Keni (1676-1642).^ This artist was gifted with a 
refined feeling for beauty, both in form and grouping. In 
a freer period of Art he would probably have attained the 
highest excellence, but it is precisely in his works that the 
restraint of his age is most apparent. His ideal consisted not 
so much in an exalted and purified conception of beautiful 
nature, as in an unmeaiiing, empty abstraction, devoid of in- 
dividual life and personal interest. In the beauty of his 
forms, of the heads particularly (which are mostly copied 
&om celebrated antiques, for example, the Niobes), and in his 
grouping, we perceive the cold calculation of the understand- 
ing, and it is but seldom that a spontaneous feeling makes its 
way. The progressive development of Guido was singular in 
its kind, for its period was marked by works very dissimilar 
in style. Those of his early time have an imposing, almost 
* Outlines in Landon, Vies et CEuvres, etc., t. Guido. 
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violent character : grand, powerful figures, majestically 
arranged, and dark shadows, resembling the manner of the 
NcUurcdisti, particularly of Caravaggio, of whom we shall 
presently speak. Among these the Crucifixion of St-rPeter, 
now in the Vatican, is quoted as having been painted in imi- 
tation of Caravaggio ; it has the heavy, powerful forms of that 
master, but wants the passionate feeling which sustains such 
subjects— it is a martyrdom and nothing more — it might pass 
for an enormous and horrible genre picture. Some of the 
best pictures in the gallery at Bologna belong to this class. 
A large picture called the Madonna della Pieta may be first 
mentioned : in the upper part is the body of Christ, laid on a 
tapestry, the Mater Dolorosa and two weeping angels at the 
sides ; underneath are the patron saints of Bologna : these 
have less merit. Still more grand is the Crucifixion : the 
Madonna and St. John are beside the Cross : the Virgin is 
a figure of solemn beauty — one of Guido's finest and most 
dignified creations. A third very celebrated picture at 
Bologna is the Massacre of the Innocents : the female figures 
are beautiful, and the composition is very animated, but the 
feeling for mere abstract beauty is here very apparent. We 
pass over other works of this kind, some of them very cele- 
brated, but really of less excellence, and merely mention in 
addition a picture in the Berlin Museum representing the two 
hermits, St. Paul and St. Anthony ; they are powerful figures, 
and might be called true heroes of the desert. 

At a subsequent time this fondness for the powerful became 
moderated, and a more simple and natural style of imitation 
succeeded, but there are few examples extant of this happy 
period of transition. Guido's best picture — unfortunately 
an unfinished one — belongs to this time ; it is in the choir of 
S. Martino at Naples, whither the painter was invited ; but, 
like other artists, he was driven away by the jealousy of the 
Neapolitans. The subject is the Nativity : in the figures of the 
shepherds and women, who come to worship, there is a beauty 
and artlessness such as are not to be found in any other of his 
works. A second excellent specimen is the large painting on 
the ceiling of the garden pavilion of the Eospigliosi palace 
at Eome : Aurora precedes Phoebus, whose chariot is drawn 
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by white and [piebald] horses, while the Hours advance in 
rapid flight. Among the latter are some graceful figures 
in beautiful action; the whole is brilliantly coloured. A 
third, and highly pleasing work, apparently of this, his best 
time, is the fresco in the apsis of the Cappella S. Silvia, near 
S. Gregorio, at Eome ; it represents a concert of angels 
above a balustrade adorned with drapery, on which lie the 
music-books. In the centre are three naked children singing, 
and on each side the charming figures of full-grown angels 
with trumpets, violoncellos, flutes, and tambourines. Some of 
them are whispering playfully together; others are looking 
curiously down : above is the First Person of the Trinity, in 
the act of benediction. The whole picture is imbued with a 
glow of youthful animation and beauty, which reminds us of 
the best times of Italian art. Also another fresco, in the neigh- 
bouring Cappella S. Andrea, is of high merit — St. Andrew, 
on his way to execution, sees the cross awaiting him in the 
distance, and falls upon his knees in adoration : the execu- 
tioners and spectators regard him with astonishment. The 
artist's transition to a less pleasing manner is seen in a picture 
of which there are numerous repetitions (at Bome, in the 
Gallery of the Capitol ; at Schleissheim, in the Museum of 
Berlin, &c.) : it represents Fortune as a naked female figure, 
sweeping over the globe, while a genius endeavours to hold 
her back by her veil and hair. Here we may also mention 
the decoration of the sacramental chapel in the cathedral at 
Eavenna. There is an excellent Glory in the cupola, and the 
Gathering of Manna, over the altar. 

Guide's works, during this transition, are distinguished by 
an agreeable warmth of colour. Those of a later period are 
of a pale silvery grey ; in these the insipid ideality, before 
alluded to, exhibits itself more and more, and approaches 
its greatest degeneracy, viz., a vapid generalization without 
character — an .empty, ordinary kind of. grace. Perhaps the 
best of this class is the famous Assumption of the Virgin, in 
the Gallery at Munich ; one of the angels, for example, who 
supports the Madonna, is remarkable for its delicacy and 
grace. A more celebrated picture in the Gallery of Bologna 
has, in reality, less merit ; it represents a Madonna in a glory 
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of angelfl, with the patron-saints of Bologna underneath ; the 
pictore is called ** II Pallione " (the Church Standard), from 
having been originally used in processions. In the latter part 
of his life Guide often painted with careless haste ; he had 
giyen himself up to play, and sought to retrieve his immense 
losses by raising money as rapidly and easily as he could. 
At this time chiefly were painted the numerous Madonnas, 
Gleopatras, Sibyls, &c., which are to be found in every gal- 
lery.^ Better specimens of this kind are in the Spada Gallery, 
at Eome; the best is perhaps the Andromeda, in the Bos- 
pigliosi Summer-house. A large number of his works, of 
various periods, are in the Louvre. A very beautiful Ma- 
donna, with the Sleeping Child, executed with greater care 
and severity than usual, is in the Palace of the QuirinaL In 
the same palace, serving for the altarpiece of the Pope's 
private chapel, is a Madonna with a glory of angels. 

Guide formed a great number of scholars, part of whom 
imitated his later manner. Among these are Semenza, Gessi, 
Domenico Canuti, Guide Cagnacci The best are Simone 
Cantarini and Gio. Andrea Sirani, whose daughter and 
scholar, Elisabetta Sirani, also distinguished herself in this 
' style. 

Gio. Francesco Barbieri, sumamed Guercino da Cento 
(1590-1666),* although not immediately belonging to the 
school of the Carracci, or having remained in it but a short 
time, nevertheless decidedly followed the same general style. 
The progress of his development may be compared to that of 
Guide Eeni ; but he is distinguished from that master by the 
expression of a livelier feeling, while Guide rather follows his 
own ideal beauty. In the early works of Guercino we find 
the same power and solidity, the same depth of shadow, but 
already tempered by a certain sweetness, and by an admirable 
chiaroscuro. There are two excellent pictures of this class in 
the Gallery of Bologna — St. William of Aquitaine assuming 
the garb of a monk, and the Virgin appearing to St. Bruno. 

* This must be undenstood of the inferior i-epetitions of these subjects, 
for some of this class aie amoug Guido*s most carafui and pleasing produc- 
tions. — Ed.] 

* Jac. A less. Calvi, Notizia d«'lla Vita e delle Opere di Gio. Franc. Barbieri, 
detto il Guercino da Cento. Bologna, 1808. 
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Also, in the Spada Gallery at Home, Dido's Last Moments — 
a large picture, full of figures. The expression of sorrow and 
passion in Dido and her attendants is of the utmost power, the 
colouring glowing and deep. St. PetroniUa, in the Gallery 
of the Capitol, is of a more superficial character, but painted 
in a masterly manner. St. Peter raising Tabitha, in the Pitti 
Palace, though of smaller dimensions, is a chei-d'ouyre. A 
Madonna in the clouds, adorned by several saints, is in the 
Louvre. The Incredulity of Thomas, in the gallery of 
the Vatican, is also a distinguished work ; the profile of the 
Saviour especially is very noble in expression. Among other 
good paintings of this kind may be mentioned the Prophets 
and Sibyls in the cupola of the Cathedral of Piacenza, and 
the Aurora, in a small garden pavilion of the Villa Ludovisi, 
at Rome. The last-named works, with their glowing colour- 
ing, combined with broad and dark masses of shadow, almost 
attain the effect of oil paintings. 

At a later period Guercino, like Guide, adopted a softer 
style, in which he produced a fascinating effect by a delicate 
combination of colours. His works of this time have a certai4 
sentimental character, which in some instances is developed 
with peculiar grace. Among the best are the Dismissal of 
Hagar, in the gallery at Milan, and a Sibyl in the Tribune at 
Florence ; also several pictures in the Louvre and in English 
galleries. A splendid Cleopatra is in the Brignole Palace at 
Grenoa. But in his later works the same insipidity observable 
in Guide frequently appears; a repulsive mannerism takes 
the place of sentiment, and the colouring is pale and indis- 
tinctly washy. Guercino also practised landscape-painting, 
and acquired in this department a beautiful and rich style of 
colouring. 

Several painters of the Gennari family, among whom Bene- 
detto was the most remarkable, were scholars and imitators of 
Guercino. 

Giovanni Lanfranco (1581-1647). In the hands of this 
painter the art again degenerates to a mere mechanism, an 
effort to produce effect by dexterity and superficial means ; 
abrupt contrasts of light and shade ; grouping according to 
school precepts rather than according to the nature of the 
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subject; foreshortenings without necessity, merely to make 
a display of drawing ; coimtenances which, notwithstanding 
the tension of every feature, express nothing : these are the 
elements of Lanfranco's art. Even the study of nature is 
neglected, and the seyerity and solidity of the Carracci begin 
to disappear — the sole merit of a facile and cheerful colour 
must be excepted. Yet Lanfranco succeeded better than 
perhaps any other artist of the school : many considerable 
cupola-paintings were executed by him ; for example, those of 
S. Andrea della Yalle in Home ; and those in the Tesoro 
at Naples, where he alone successfully maintained his position 
against the Neapolitan artists. Where the subject permitted 
of a naturalistic conception he is generally the most successful. 
His St. Louis feeding the Poor, in the Academy at Venice, 
is a good picture of this kind ; also the Liberation of St. 
Peter, in the Colonna palace at Bome. On the other hand, 
his St. Cecilia, in the Barberini palace, with her bold expres- 
sion and vulgar action, may serve as a specimen of this artist's 
worst style. 

The following are among the less celebrated scholars of 
the Carracci : — Alessandro Tiarini, chiefly distinguished by 
clever execution : many of his best pictures are in the gallery 
of Bologna. Lionello Spada, a powerful painter, who happily 
combined the more dignified conception of the Carracci with 
the vigour and truth of Caravaggio. Giacomo Cavedone, 
also a very able painter : there is an excellent picture by him 
in the same gallery. In addition to these may be mentioned 
the landscape-painter Francesco Grimaldi, who imitated the 
decorative style already spoken of as characterizing the land- 
scapes of Annibale. There is a series of pictures by him in 
the Borghese Gallery at Eome ; a good specimen is also to be 
-seen in the Berlin Museum. The fruit-painter, U Grobbo 
da' Frutti (the Hunchback of Cortona), properly speaking, 
Pietro Paolo Bonzi : large and excellent fruit pictures by him 
are at Alton Towers. 

Bartolommeo Schedone of Modena, who died at an early 
age in 1615, is also said to have formed his style under the 
influence of this school. In his earlier works the study of 
Correggio is chiefly apparent, but the sharpness and severity 
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of Schedone form an unfavourable contrast to the refined style 
of that master. He is more pleasing in other works which 
are independent of this influence, and which are characterized 
by a straightforward imitation of nature in the manner of 
the NaiurdlutL Several interesting pictures by Schedone are 
in the Museum at Naples, where indeed most of his works 
are collected : two, representing the distribution of alms to 
the poor, are especially worthy of notice. 

Gio. Battista Salvi, surnamed Sassoferrato from his birth-*- 
place (1605-1685), is also said to have been formed by 
scholars of the Carracci, and chiefly, it- is supposed, by Dome- 
nichino. He is, however, a tolerably independent artist, free 
from the ideal feebleness and emptiness of the later followers 
of the Carracci. He rather imitated, and not without success, 
the older masters of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and has indeed a certain afBmty with them in his peculiar, 
but not always unaflected, • gentleness of mien. We have 
already mentioned his free copies after Baphaers Madonna 
with the Pink (p. 341), and Titian's picture of the Three 
Ages. He copied also from Pietro Perugino, a master who, 
in those times, was somewhat looked down upon. Pictures of 
this kind, with an excellent copy of Raphael's Entombment, 
are in S. Pietro at Perugia. His own original pictures have 
no particular depth, but are smooth, pleasing, and often of 
great sweetness of expression, which occasionally degenerates 
into sentimentality. The Madonna and Child were his con- 
stant subject ; in some of these pictures he appears to great 
advantage ; every large gallery possesses one or more of them. 
The Holy Family also, in their domestic character, was a 
favourite subject of his, in his treatment of which he appears 
to have been the forerunner of the modern romantic school ; 
for example, in a picture of this kind, in the Studj Gallery at 
Naples, the Madonna is represented sewing, Joseph planing 
wood, and the youthful Christ cleaning the room. His most 
celebrated picture is the Madonna del Eosario, in S. Sabina 
at Rome. The expression of St. Domenick is of a high order 
of pathos. Sassoferrato finished his pictures, as his tendency 
would lead us to expect, with great care and minuteness. 

Other Eclectic schools appeared in Italy simultaneously 
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with the school of the Carracei. That of the Campi, for 
example, at Cremona, which flourished in the middle and 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. The head of this 
school is Giulio Campi (1500-1572) : he was originally 
taught by Giulio Bomano, but afterwards followed the manner 
of several of the great masters. Giulio educated his brother 
Antonio, a more mannered artist, and Bernardino Campi, 
another relative, who is the most important master of this 
school. His works are principally to be found in Cremona. 
A PietJ^ in the Louvre, shows the study of Raphael in the 
noble form of the Virgin, and of Correggio in the warmth of 
the colouring, though it is tasteless in composition. Sofonisba 
Anguisciola was his scholar : Count Eaczynski of Berlin pos- 
sesses an excellent family picture by her. 

A third Eclectic school is that of the Procaccini at Milan ; 
it rose to greater importance than that of the Campi, owing 
to the patronage of the Borromeo family. Its founder, Ercole 
Procaccini (1520-1590), was born and educated at Bologna, 
and flourished in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
His works are not very extraordinary, but they evince a 
carefulness and industry which perhaps preserved him from 
the degenerate mannerism of the time, and well fitted him for 
the office of a teacher. His best scholar was his son Camillo, 
who flourished about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the works of this artist we find, together with the study of 
the older masters, a particular and sometimes successful imi- 
tation of Correggio and Parmigianino, united with a clever 
conception of nature. He is, however, very unequal : a great 
facility in conception and execution led him into frequent 
abuse of his talents, particularly in the works which he exe- 
cuted out of Milan. His better pictures are in the churches 
and galleries of that city ; in these a peculiar gentleness occa- 
sionally reminds us of the manner of Sassoferrato. A Madonna 
and Child, in S. Maria del Carmine, and an Adoration of the 
Kings, in the Brera, both deserve notice. Giulio Cesare 
Procaccini, the brother of Camillo, applied himself also to 
the imitation of Correggio, and in small cabinet pictures 'not 
without success. There is a good specimen in the Berlin 
Museum — the angel appearing to Joseph in a Dream ; other 
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works by him are at Milan. This artist too is very unequal, 
and is frequently mannered. 

Of the numerous descendants of the school of Procaccini 
the most distinguished is Giovanni Battista Crespi, sumamed 
II Cerano from his birthplace (1657-1653). This artist, 
though not free from mannerism, is powerful and grand. 
There are excellent pictures by him in the Brera at Milan, 
and a very clever one in the Museum of Berlin. — His son and 
scholar, Daniel Crespi, is a less distinguished artist, but there 
is a series of clever portraits by him in S. Maria della Pas- 
sione at Milan. — Enea Salmeggia, sumamed II Talpino, also 
belongs to the school of the Procaccini, having first studied 
with the Campi. He deserves notice from his peculiarly 
simple dignity and beautiful reminiscences of Correggio and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Several of his pictures are in the Milan 
gallery. The school afterwards degenerated into a superficial 
manner, with a total want of character. To this period 
belongs Ercole Procaccini the younger. 

The efforts of Baroccio at Rome to get up a certain 
eclectic opposition to the mannerism of the day we have 
already noticed (p. 478); but he and his Eoman scholars 
became mannerists themselves in turn. Some Florentines 
who joined his school towards the end of the sixteenth century 
were, however, more successful, and finally developed an 
eclectic style of their own. This late Florentine school is 
distinguished by great richness of colouring, and by a suc- 
cessful representation of earthly beauty. But its merits are 
confined to single figures ; in composition it rarely attains any 
excellence. 

The most important follower of Baroccio is the Florentine 
Ludovico Cardi da Cigoli (1659-1613) ; he is distinguished 
by a beautiful, warm colouring, but in expression frequently 
degenerates into extreme sentjimentality or exaggerated passion. 
The gallery of the Uffizj at Florence possesses many of his 
works. One of the most important, the Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, is as excellent in colouring as it is violent and con- 
fused in action and expression. He frequently painted the 
subject of St. Francis : the best is in the Pitti palace, where 
there is also a Christ walking on the Sea with Peter, and a 
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good Ecce Homo.* A beautifal little picture of the Flight 
into Egypt is in the LouYre. Among his scholars are Gre- 
gorio Pagani, Domenico da Passignano, Antonio Biliyerti 
(properly speaking Bilevelt of Maestricht), by whom there is 
a charming pictnre of the young and old Tobit with the 
angel, in the Pitti palace, and many others. Domenico Feti, 
the Boman, who inclines to the manner of the Naturalistic 
has left a number of good, small, genre pictures, of Biblical 
subjects ; also a mourning figure of the most excellent expres- 
sion — ^in the Louvre it is designated as a Magdalen, in the 
Academy at Venice as ''Melancholy." A most animated and 
' effective specimen of this painter is at Castle Howard; * several 
are in the Dresden Gallery. 

Cristofano Allori, a Florentine, son of Alessandro Allori, 
already mentioned, belongs to the same general school (1577- 
1621). He is one of the best artists of his time, and in some 
works rises far above the confined aim of his contemporaries, 
displaying a noble originality. His most finished picture is 
in the Pitti palace, and represents Judith with the head of 
Holofemes ; she is a beautiful and splendidly attired woman, 
with a grand, enthusiastic expression* The countenance is 
wonderfully fine and Medusa-like, and conyeys all that the 
loftiest poetry can express in the character of Judith. In the 
head of Holofemes it is said that the artist has represented 
his own portrait, and that of his proud mistress in the Judith. 
There are several repetitions of this picture: one, of the 
same size, is in the Imperial gallery at Vienna ; a second, of 
small dimensions, very delicately executed, is in the Uffizj at 
Florence. Other works by the same artist, some of them of 
great merit, are to be met with in Florence, for example in 
the Uffizj. In the Louvre there is an animated and truthful 
historical picture — Isabella of Milan pleading with Charles 
VIII. for peace for her father. . Mr. Wells's collection also 
contained a noble and grandly conceived St. Cecilia, little 
inferior to his Judith, there attributed to Domenichino. Good 
portraits by this master often occur. 

1 [The Ecce Homo in the Pitti Gallery is a production of such excellence, 
that it might have warranted a higher general eulogy on the artist. — Ed,] 

3 [A portrait, probably that of the painter. See Waagen, Kunstwerke, &c., 
in England, vol. ii. p. 414. — Ed.] 
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A large picture by Jacobo (Cbimenti) da Empoli (1554- 
1640) is in the Uffizj Gallery ; in noble conception and truth 
and glow of colour it reminds us of the best old Florentine 
masters. A saint, in magisterial costume, is seated on a throne, 
on each side the donor's family. In the same gallery is a repre- 
sentation of the First Person of the Trinity creating Adam. 
A picture by Matteo Rosselli (1578-1650) is in the Pitti 
palace; it. represents the Triumph of David, and is dis- 
tinguished by a freshness of life and beauty which entitle it 
to be classed with the happiest of Domenichino's creations. 
Matteo formed a numerous school. Giovanni di S. Giovanni 
(called Manozzi), Baldassare Franceschini (Volterranno gio- 
vane), and Francesco Furini, are among the best of his 
followers. These artists, if unequal to their master, have left 
very pleasing works, in one department at least, viz., portrait-* 
painting. There is an excellent Hunting-party by Giovanni 
in the Pitti palace ; but there is also a tasteless picture by 
the same artist in the Uf&zj, representing Venus arranging 
Cupid's hair with a comb. Five good frescoes of a naturalistic 
character are in the cloister near Ognissanti at Florence. 

Carlo Dolce (1616-1686), also from the school of Matteo 
Eosselli, is about equal in merit to his contemporary Sasso- 
f errato. He also limited himself to the confined circle of 
Madonnas and saints, and in these subjects has displayed a 
peculiar gentleness, grace, and delicacy. He is distinguished 
from Sassoferrato by a greater degree of sentimentality, which 
is sometimes pleasing, but it frequently degenerates into in- 
sipidity and affectation. ' His works are not rare in galleries : 
among the best are a Madonna and Child in the Pitti palace ; 
a St. Cecilia in the Dresden Gallery (several repetitions are 
in other places) ; a St. John the Evangelist is in the Berlin 
Museum. Carlo Dolce repeats himself often, and introduces 
the same motive in various forms — as a Madonna, as a Mag- 
dalen, as St. ApoUonia, &c. Of his historical pictures we 
know only one of importance — St. Andrew praying by the 
Cross before his execution, inscribed 1646, in the Pitti palace.* 
The deep devotion of the saint is finely contrasted with the 

* [A similar picture by Carlo Dolce is in the Collection of the Earl of 
Ashburnham. — Ed.] 
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gestures of the executioners. The painting is solid, and the 
hands, as in all Carlo Dolce's pictures, of the most admirable 
form. On the other hand, Diogenes with his Lantern, in the 
same gallery, shows how little the painter had a turn for 
humorous subjects. 

In the course of the seyenteenth century a new mannerism 
hastened the decay of the now nearly extinct influence of the 
Eclectic school. The principal founder of this pernicious 
style, which chiefly aimed at filling space with the least cost 
of labour, was Pietro Berettini da Cortona (1696-1669). 
The intrinsic meaning of his subjects he altogether disre- 
garded : even his thorough knowledge of nature he turned to 
no purpose, but contented himself with dazzling and superficial 
e£Eects, with contrasts of masses, florid colouring, and violent 
lights. In spite of this he scarcely succeeds in concealing 
his own great natural talents, and even in his most mannered 
works we recognise a great inyentive power. He lived and 
worked at Florence and Eome : the allegorical paintings on 
the ceiling of a large saloon of the Palazzo Barberini in Borne 
are his chief works.^ In both cities he left a great number 
of scholars, who faithfully adhered to his style, and thus dic- 
tated the taste of the eighteenth oentury. We shall return to 
them. 

Contemporary with this corruption of art, we remark a 
general decline of Italian power in every department— poli- 
tics, church, and literature. 



CHAPTEE II. 



THE NATUBALISTI. 



The hostility of the NcUuralisti to the Eclectics, particularly 
to the school of the Carracci, has already been alluded to. It 
manifested itself not only by means of the pencil, but, as we 
have seen, had recourse to poison and the dagger. The 
Naturcdiati were so called from their predilection for common 

^ Barberinse aulae foinix Homse eq. Petri Berettini Cortonensis pictuiis 
adinirandus. J. J. de Rubds ed. 
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nature — for direct imitation. But this taste does not appear 
to have been merely accidental with them, as a consequence 
of any particular mania for originality ; on the contrary, it is 
founded on a peculiar feeling, which displayed itself in full 
force (and it must be confessed too exclusively) for the first 
time in their works. Passion is the predominant inspiring 
principle in their representations. The forms which they bring 
before us are not those of nature in a refined state, like those 
of the great masters in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
— a nature in which beauty is the evidence of moral harmony, 
and the feelings of love or hatred seem the indications of a 
godlike energy. Their figures want alike this physical eleva- 
tion and this divine impulse — they are given up to demons of 
earth ; and even when no animated scene is represented, the 
spectator feels that they are capable of the wildest excitement. 
But in thus entirely devoting themselves to this one aim, and 
in rejecting the tame rational ideal of their contemporaries, the 
Naturalisti carried their peculiar style of Art to a perfection 
which in its effect on the feelings of the spectator far surpasses 
most of the works of the Eclectics. Their style of imitation, 
when displayed in all its exclusiveness, might be called the 
poetry of the r^sulaive. Hence their imitation of conmion nature 
as connected with the desires of sense ; hence the sharp, abrupt 
lights and dark shadows (particularly the dark back^ounds) 
which are employed in their works. 

The chief master of this style is Michelangelo Amerighi da 
Caravaggio (15(59-1609), an artist whose wild passions and 
tempestuous life were the counterpart of his pictures. He 
resided principally in Bome, but at a later period went to 
Kaples, Malta, and Sicily. Notwithstanding his vulgarity of 
conception, his works display a peculiar breadth, and, to a 
certain extent, even a tragic pathos, which is especially assisted 
by the grand lines of his draperies. It is not only his vividly 
jelling and confined lights, or the tints of his carnations, bor- 
rowed, as is supposed, from Giorgione, or the coarse superfi- 
cialities of the Naturalistic school, which account for the great 
effect which his pictures produce, but it is a characteristic and 
original poetry of feeling of which all this is the expression) 
indicating a powerful nature, and one which, in spite of all 
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impurity, claims a certain kindred with that of the great 
Michael Angelo himsell Still it is true that his manner of 
transforming sacred subjects into scenes 'of earthly passion 
was carried too far, even for those times, so that several of his 
pictures were obliged to be expelled from the altars they 
occupied. The paintings on the walls Of a chapel in S. Luigi 
de' Francesi at Bome belong to his most comprehensive works. 
The Martyrdom of St. Matthew, with the angel with a palm- 
branch squatting upon a cloud, and a boy running away, 
screaming, though highly animated, is an offensive production ; 
on the other hand, iiie Calling of the Apostle may be con- 
sidered as a genre picture of grand characteristic figures ; for 
instance, those of the money-changers and publican at the 
table ; some of them counting money, others looking up 
astonished at the entrance of the Saviour. The most cele- 
brated work of this painter is an Entombment of Christ in the 
Vatican ; a picture certainly wanting in all the characteristics 
of holy sublimity, but nevertheless full of solenmity, only 
perhaps too like the funeral ceremony of a gipsy chief. 
There is, however, room, even within these limits, for tha 
highest mastery of representation, and for the most striking 
expression. A figure of such natural sorrow as the Virgin, 
who is represented exhausted with weeping, with her trembling, 
outstretched hands, has seldom been painted. Even as mother 
of a gipsy chief, she is dignified and touching. The Holy 
Family, remarkable for its gigantic style, in the Borghese 
gallery in Bome, is also a grand picture, but it again has only 
the air of a wild gipsy menage. This want of harmony 
between the theme and its treatment is of course no longer 
striking where the subject is not of a sacred character. 
Caravaggio succeeds best in scenes of sorcery, murder, mid- 
night treachery, &c. One of his best pictures of this kind is 
the Cheating Gamester, of which there are many repetitions ; 
the best is in the Sciarra palace in Bome. Another chef- 
d'oeuvre of this kind is in the gallery of the Capitol ; it re- 
presents a female soothsayer, telling the fortune of a youth 
from his hand, and looking at him at the same time with a 
sensual expression. Both these motives are united in a picture 
in the Manfrini gallery at Venice. Single figures of his also 
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have a great charm of a genre kind ; for instance, Gkometry 
(a ragged girl, smiling, as she plays with, a pair of compasses), 
in the Spada palace at Bome. To this class also belongs a 
masterly picture in the Berlin Museum, representing Earthly 
Love: a boy with eagle's wings, daring and reckless in cha- 
racter and action, rising from his couch, tramples books, 
musical instruments, a laurel-wreath, and other attiibutes of 
the kind, under his feet. An old woman winding thread, with 
a young woman sewing at her side, have, by the nimbus round 
their heads (though it is a question if it be not subsequently 
added), assumed the appearance of a St. Anna and the Virgin. 
In similar manner a pretty girl sitting sorrowfully next a 
casket of jewels (in the Doria palace) is made to represent 
a Magdalen. Among his portraits there is one in the Berlin 
Museum, and another, Yignacourt, the Grand Master of Malta, 
in the Louvre, both of the finest warmth of colouring, and of 
striking effect.^ 

Caravaggio had several scholarid and followers : of these two 
Frenchmen are particularly distinguished — Moses Valentin 
and Simon Vouet. The Martyrdom of St. Processus and St. 
Martinianus in the Vatican (also executed in St. Peter's in 
mosaic) is by the former ; an unimportant and bad picture. 
On the other hand, a large Beheading of St. John, in the Sciarra 
Gktllery, is an excellent historical picture of striking truth. 
Joseph interpreting Dreams, in the Borghese Gallery, is parti- 
ciQarly distinguished for fine colouring in the manner a£ 
Guercino. Carlo Saraceno, a Venetian, was also a follower 
of Caravaggio, without entirely throwing o£f the influence of 
his native schooL Among his pictures in S. Maria dell' 
Anima at Bome, that representing the miracle of S. Bruno is 
remarkable for a beautiful effect of colour and a mild grace, 
otherwise rare in the school of Caravaggio. Another picture 
of great beauty (in the Manfrini Gallery at Venice) is a 
Judith looking thoughtfully out of the picture, as she lowers 
the head of Holofemes into a cloth which her old servant, in 
the greatest astonishment, holds extended with her teeth and 
her right hand. 

> [The beheading of Sfc. John, iu the Cathedral at Malta, is one of Caia- 
raggio's masterworlLS.-o-vED.3 

2 A 
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The Naturalisti appeared in their greatest strength in 
Naples, where they perseveringly opposed the followers of the 
CarraccL This appears to have been yolcanic gronnd, for it 
was in this very locality, predestined to be the scene of the 
triumphs of this school, that Polidoro da Caravaggio (see 
p. 474) first broke out into the wildest naturalism. At their 
head was Giuseppe Bibera, a Spaniard, hence called Lo 
Spagnoletto (1593-1656). He formed his style chiefly after 
Caravaggio; but in his earlier works we find, with many 
reminiscences of the Spanish school, a successful study of 
Correggio and the great Venetian masters : to these studies 
he is indebted for his peculiar vivacity of colour, even in his 
later works. His Deposition from the Cross (the body of 
Christ mourned by the Marys and disciples), in the sacristy 
of S. Martino at Naples, is a most masterly production, and 
rivals the best specimens of Italian Art. The Madonna, who 
kneels behind the body of her Son, is strikingly beautiful. In 
the choir of the same church there is a Last Supper by Spag- 
noletto, much in the manner of Paul Veronese, and containing 
many excellent parts ; the figure of Christ is especially suc- 
cessful. A few other works of this, his best period, are also 
preserved at Naples. His great Adoration of the Shepherds, 
though a late picture (1650), may, for its noble conception, 
be mentioned here. In general, however, his pictures exhibit 
a wild, extravagant fancy ; this is apparent in his numerous 
half-figures of anchorites, prophets, philosophers — all angular, 
bony figures — and still more in his large historical pictures. 
In these he delights in the most horrible subjects — executions, 
tortures, martyrdoms of all kinds. A very masterly picture of 
this kind, representing the preparation for the martyrdom of 
St. Bartholomew, is in the Berlin Museum ; in this instance 
the spectator feels a shuddering interest, while pictures by the 
master elsewhere, which represent the Saint half flayed, excite 
nothing but repugnance and disgust. Particularly unpleasant 
also, one and all, in spite of the greatest mastery of repre- 
sentation, are Bibera's mythological scenes: for instance, his 
Silenus in the Studj Gallery at Naples ; and his Venus 
lamenting over the body of Adonis in the Corsini Gallery 
at Bome. In subjects of this kind, where either grandeur 
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and beauty, or cheerful humour, are indispensable, he was 
least likely to please. Many works, however, which bear the 
name of*Spagnoletto in galleries, are by his scholars, who 
imitated his manner and repeatedly copied his productions. 

Contemporary with Spagnoletto in Naples were a few artists 
who rather followed the manner of the Carracci, but were con- 
siderably influenced at the same time by the NcUuralisti, To 
these belong Belisario Corenzio, a Greek, originally formed 
in Venice in the school of Tintoretto — and Giambattista 
Caracciolo : their works are frequent in Naples. 

Massimo Stanzioni (1585-1656), a scholar of Caracciolo, 
appears to have formed his style from the works of Caravaggio 
and Spagnoletto, of whom we are reminded in the greater 
part of his pictures. But in some works he manifested a much 
noblor feeling than any of the masters of this style, particularly 
in his paintings in the chapel of St. Bruno in S. Martino ^ at 
Naples. In these we find an elevated beauty and repose, a 
noble simplicity and distinctness of line, united with such ex- 
ceLlent colour, as are rarely to be met with in this period. 
Stanzioni was persecuted by the passionate Spagnoletto with 
not less bitterness than the foreign artists. He had painted, 
over the principal entrance of S. Martino, a Dead Christ 
between the Marys ; the picture having become rather dark, 
Spagnoletto persuaded the monks to allow him to wash it, but 
injured it so seriously with a corrosive liquid, that Stanzioni 
refused to restore it, in order that this scandalous piece of 
treachery might be known to all. Stanzioni formed many 
scholars ; but the best of them, Domenico Finoglia, Giuseppe 
Marullo, and others, rather inclined to the manner of Spagno- 
letto. There are numerous small wall-pictures by Finoglia 
in the lesser spaces of the Certosa of S. Martino at Naples. 
This splendid monastery, towering high above Naples, on the 
steep rock of S. Elmo, combines the greatest treasures of 
Neapolitan Art. 

Among the less important NaturaUsti of this time are 

1 The Carthusian convent of S. Martino (on St. Elmo at Nflples), which 
we have already had fi*equent occasion to mention, contains the most valuable 
specimens of th§ Neapolitan school of the seventeenth century. 

2 A 2 
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Mattia Preti (II Cavaliere Calabrese), originally a scholar of 
Gnercino; and the Genoese Bernardo Strozzi, sumamed II 
Prete Genovese. The Neapolitan Andrea Vaccaro, a^ollower 
of Caravaggio's, sometimes attains, in his single figures of 
Saints, a simple grandeur and a beautiful expression. The 
Studj Gallery at Naples contains a number of these. 

From the school of Spagnoletto arose two artists, who in- 
troduced a peculiar style. These were Aniello Falcone and 
Salvator Eosa : the latter soon left his master and studied 
under Aniello, who was the first considerable painter of 
battle-pieces, and the founder of a large school. This school 
distinguished itself also in political history, for it took part 
in the insurrection of Masaniello against the Spaniards; as an 
organized band under the name of "La Compagnia della 
Morte." After the death of Masaniello it was dissolved. 
Aniello went to France, Salvator to Eome. 

Salvator Bosa (1615-1673) displayed a remarkable versa- 
tility: he painted history, genre, and landscape, and was 
besides a poet and musician. Many of his works are in the 
Pitti palace at Florence, and in English galleries. In history 
he followed the style of the Naturalisti, and often treated it 
successfully. Some of his pictures of this class, it is true, 
want interest and importance, as, for instance, several in the 
Studj Gallery, and in the collection of the Prince of Salerno, 
at Naples ; some are indeed merely academy figures, as the 
Prometheus in the Corsini palace, at Bome. Others, again, are 
impassioned and characteristic. The best of this kind is the 
Conspiracy of Catiline, in the Pitti palace, with figures taken 
immediately from the excitable Neapolitan life, dressed in old 
Boman costume. Among his single characteristic figures two 
pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery, Diogenes and Democritus, 
are distinguished: the last is placed in a scene of deep 
and dark solitude, surrounded with skeletons, statues, &c., of 
fantastic grandeur of efiect. Salvator is very great in por- 
trait; in this department also he followed the Naturalistu 
The wild, gloomy portrait of a man in armour, in the Pitti 
palace, is almost comparable to Bembrandt. In battle-pieces 
he improved on the manner of Aniello Falcone, and occa- 
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sionally produced excellent works of this kind. An' admirable 
battle-piece, with an angry yellow light, is in the Louvre : an 
inferior one in the Pitti palace. 

In laAdscape Salvator Eosa appears to have formed his 
style with tolerable independence. It was not till his later 
Florentine period that we fisuicy we trace the influence of 
Claude Lorraine. In some of his works appear the same ideal 
treatment, the same serenity of atmosphere and simple purity 
of line which are observable in Claude's pictures. A large 
and splendid coast scene of this kind is in the Colonna Grallery 
at Bome. In other pictures of this description, however (for 
instance, in two large, scene-like marine pictures, in the 
Pitti palace), we observe a certain air of constraint and in- 
sipidity: he displays more beauty and originality in ^vild 
mountain scenes, lonely defiles, and deep forests ; but most of 
all in landscapes of smaller dimensions, where this fantastic 
conception of nature is more concentrated, and the whole 
seems to express as it were a single chord, a hint for the mind, 
a momentary feeling rather than the complete expression of a 
comprehensive idea. In these he usually introduces hermits, 
rol)bers, or wandering soldiers, who assist the general effect of 
the picture, and add to the impression of loneliness, desolation, 
and fear. (It is well known that Salvator himsolf in his youth 
was associated with bandits in the wildest part of Lower 
Italy.) There are excellent pictures of this kind in the public 
gallery of Augsburg. In other works again the landscape 
becomes subordinate, and the figures form the principal sub- 
ject of the picture : in these the fantastic, poetic conception 
of the artist appears in all its originality. A Warrior doing 
Penance is one of his favourite subjects. A very beautiful 
specimen, of small size and excellent execution, was for sale 
at Carlsruhe in 1832. The scene was a desolate country : in 
the branches of a tree a wooden cross was erected ; under it 
lay a warrior, extended on the ground, partly naked, but 
wearing his helmet and some detached plates of armour ; his 
feet and hands bound so that the latter are raised towards the 
cross. Another excellent repetition, with several variations 
and somewhat larger, is in the gallery at Vienna. The so- 
called Selva de* Filosofi, in the Pitti palace, belongs to this 
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class. A small sea-piece, in the Berlin Mnsenm, is also 
unique of its kind, as a representation of the wildest powers 
of nature : a fearful storm is raging on a steep rocky coast; 
a yessel is being carried by the waves upon the rocks, directly 
opposite the spectator. 

Salvator Eosa formed two landscape-painters : Bartolommeo 
Torregiani, a Boman, who, like his master, sometimes reminds 
us of Claude; and the Neapolitan, Domenico Gargiuoli 
(Micco Spadaro), who also attempted small figures; many 
paintings by this artist are to be met with in Naples, namely, 
in the Studj Gallery. They are historically interesting as 
representations of contemporary eyents. The whole tragedy 
of Masaniello, and the plague of 1656, have found a true 
delineator in Spadaro. 

A good Sicilian mastei^ of this time, Pietro Noyelli, called 
Monrealese, may also be named here : he appears to fill up 
the space between the Spanish painters and Caravaggio. 
The Marriage at Cana, in the refectory of the Benedictines, 
at Monreale, is considered his best picture. There are many 
good portraits by him in Eome. 

The style of genre and battle painting was also followed 
by some other lurtists of the time. Michael Angelo Cerquozzi 
(Michael Angelo delle Battaglie) (1602-1660) is highly dis- 
tinguished in battle-pieces, and more particularly in scenes 
from low life, in the style of Peter yan Laar (then enjoying 
great popularity in Bome). Not only in general naivete and 
humour, but also in careful completeness, and in masterly 
treatment of colour, may he occasionally be put on a par with 
the best Netherlandish painters. It was not the beauties 
and prettincsses of Italian life, the gay costume, &c^ which 
attracted him, but the tattered Lazzaroni, in their picturesque 
and harmless character — for the artist then little knew that 
painting could be used as a means of social incitement to 
sedition. An excellent picture by him, representing the entry 
of one of the popes into Bome, is in the Berlin Museum. 
Another, in the Spada palace at Bome, viz., the touching 
picture of the Dead Ass : a man is carrying away the saddle 
and turning once more to look at the faithful animal: an 
old woman has just wiped her eyes with her apron, a girl is 
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kneeling with a sorrowful mien. The Frenchman, Jacques 
Courtois, or Bourguignon (Jacopo Cortese, Borgognone) 
(1621-1671), one of the most celebrated of the battle-painters, 
was a scholar of Cerquozzi. His battle-pieces are often 
clever and animated, but very slight in execution. It must 
be remembered, however, that pictures by a number of his 
imitators bear his name. Two of his original battle-pieces 
are in the Borghese palace. 

The energy of the Neapolitan artists of this period was not 
imitated by their successors, who chiefly followed the manner 
of Pietro da Cortona, and introduced a similar vicious style 
into Neapolitan Art. To these belongs one of the greatest 
geniuses of modem Art, the rapid painter Luca Giordano, 
surnamed Fa Presto (1632-1705). No painter ever made a 
worse use of extraordinary gifts. Beauty, character, dramatic 
life, glow of colouring, all occur from time to time in the most 
striking way in his pictures, but a slight and rapid mode of 
finish was all he cared for, and he sacrificed every other quality 
to it. In burlesquely treated subjects this perverse kind of 
self-injustice is less objectionable*. For instance, we can look 
with delight at that colossal fresco in the church de* Grero- 
limini, at Naples, where Christ is driving the Lazzaroni-like 
buyers and sellers down the double steps : on -the other hand, 
it is with a certain melancholy that we trace his high gifts in 
the ceiling-frescoes of S. Martino, and in the Judgment of 
Paris, in the Berlin Museum, and compare such specimens 
with those pictures which he executed by the dozen. 

Among the Venetians of the seventeenth century we find 
such mannerism, together with- the influence of foreign Art, 
yet the peculiar tendency of their school (generally modified 
by the style of the Naturalisti of the time) still predo- 
minated, and was the means of producing some meritorious 
works. 

Jacopo Palma giovane (1544-1628), of whose works Venice 
is full, notwithstanding his mechanical manner, evinces much 
talent, and is sometimes beautiful in details, particularly in 
his heads. Some of his best pictures are in the palace of the 
Doge and in the Academy ; many more are in the churches ; 
a good Madonna with Saints is in S. Francesco della Vigna ; 
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A Si. Cfttlierine Bescned from the Wbeel, in S. M. de' Frari. 
GioTmnni Contuini, % later artist, appears to be an imitator 
of Michael Angelo. His contemporary. Carlo Bidolfi, whose 
works are less mannered, distingnisbed himself as an historian 
of the Venetian school. 

The most important artist of this school in the seventeenth 
century was Alessandro Yarotari of Padua, snmamed II 
PadoTanino (1590-1650). Far from faUing into the extraya- 
ganoe of Tintoretto's followers, Padovanino was attracted by 
his own innate feeling for beauty to the study of Titian. The 
spectator, however, feels, as in the instance of Cigoli and his 
fellow-artists, that this sense of beauty was something man- 
nered and conscious, not perfectly artless, though fya also from 
being merely coldly academic. In this respect a comparison 
between the female half-length figures of Padovanino, in the 
Academy at Venice, with Titian's pictures, is highly interest- 
ing. This collection contains also his principal work, the 
Marriage of Cana — ^partly in the manner of Paul Veronese, 
only that the prominence of beautiful single figures is here 
preferred to the sound, as it were, of one powerful common 
chord, as with Paul Veronese. The same beauty, with a noble 
expression of unearthly longing, is presented to us in the pic- 
ture of a Saint in Deacon's Orders, in the moment of ecstacy, 
in the some gallery. Pietro Liberi, another Paduan, is a less 
pleasing artist. Alessandro Tnrchi, a Veronese, sumamed 
L'Orbetto, by the finish and grace of his pictures, occupies a 
not unimportant place among the artists of this period. In 
the same way as Padovanino reminds us of Cigoli and Allori, 
does L'Orbetto recall Matteo Rosselli : for instance, in his 
picture of the Fine Arts, in the Colonna palace at Eome. 
Other pictures by him are at Dresden. 



We can only slightly touch upon the later fate of Italian 
art. With the close of the seventeenth century all inde- 
pendence of feeling had vanished from almost every school. 
One general level of style, partaking mostly of that of Pietro 
da Cortona, embraced, with few exceptions, the numerous and 
much-employed Italian artists of this period. To these we 
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may, without injustice, apply the term " scene-painters," not 
only because it was their chief aim in art to fill largo spaces in 
the shortest possible time with the most striking and attractive 
effects, and that without reference either to their own gifts or 
to the true forms of nature, but also because they regarded 
the varieties of genre, still-life, and flower-painting, from a 
merely decorative point of view, in contradistinction to the 
Netherlandish painters who studied the nature of such things. 
These classes of art, therefore, scarcely ever attained their real 
development in Italy, and have to this day the appearance of 
a spurious kind of historical painting. 

Not that this period, bad as it might be, was devoid of con- 
siderable talents and surprising technical power : we may cite 
among the scholars of Pietro da Cortona the sometimes truly 
pleasing Gianfranco Eomanelli (died 1662) and Giro Ferri 
(died 1689), as well as his imitator, Benedetto Luti (died 
1724); among the scholars of Sacchi, Filippo Lauri (died 
1694) ; among the Venetians, the mannered but not ungifted 
mannerist Pietro Vecchio, Carlo Lotti (properly Loth of 
Munich), scholar of Liberi (died 1698), Pietro Eotari of 
Verona (died 1762), with the occasionally happy imitator of 
Paul Veronese, Marco Ricci (died 1729) ; Gio. Batt. Tiepolo, 
an artist of fantastic imagination (died 1770), and Pietro 
Longhi, a genre painter (died 1762) : finally, among the 
followers of Luca Giordano, Paolo de Matteis (died 1729), 
Seb. Conca (died 1764), and Francesco Solimena (died 1747). 

As regards the other departments of painting, neither Gio. 
Benedetto Castiglione (died 1670) for still life and animal 
painting, nor Mario de' Fieri (died 1673) for flower-painting, 
nor G. Paolo Panini (died 1764) for architectural painting, 
can be in any way compared with the contemporary Nether- 
landish masters in their walks of art. The most successful 
were the two architectural painters, Antonio Canale and his 
nephew Bernardo Belletto, known by the name of Canaletto. 
Their views of cities, particularly of Venice and her canals, 
are skilfully painted, and interest the spectator in various 
ways. Pictures of this kind are common. 
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CHAPTER III. 

REOBNT EFFOBTS. 

Aftsb the middle of the eighteenth century a desire for 
severer stud j again appeared amid the confusion of styles that 
divided Italian art.. This desire was especially awakened by 
foreigners; by Winckelmann, who first felt and commimi- 
cated the spirit of the antique in all its depth ; and by Baphael 
Mengs, whose works exhibit a new form of eclecticism. This 
aim is most apparent in the works of Pompeo Batoni/ among 
which an altar-pictnre, representing the fall of Simon Magns, 
in S. Maria dcgli Angeli in Rome, deserves to be mentioned 
with honour. 

But no important consequences followed this new impulse. 
Toward the close of the century, the French painter David 
w'as considered the first master of modern art, and the painters 
of Italy followed in the path he had opened. Numerous 
works appeared in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
which evince the same predilection for the antique, and the 
same influence of the French stage — the circle in which the 
genius of David moved. Pietro Benvenuti, of Perugia, is 
the best of these artists : his Judith displaying the head of 
Holofemes to the assembled people (in the Duomo of Arezzo), 
his Pyrrhus killing Priam after the taking of Troy (in the 
Palazzo Corsini at Florence), are among the more meritorious 
works which may be said to have emanated from David's 
school. Single works also, by Andrea Appiani, exhibit a 
simple grandeur devoid of the theatrical character of the 
French school (frescoes in the imperial palace at Milan). 
Yincenzio Cammuccini was also one of the most celebrated 
masters of this style. But this taste, too, has passed away, 
and appears to have left no permanent result which can pro- 
mote a new restoration of Italian art. In the exhibitions of 
modem productions, the traveller finds little to arrest his 

, > Cny. 0. Boni, Elogio del Cav. Pompeo Batonl. Roma, 1787. 
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attention. Copies from the great works of former ages, views 
of the most celebrated classic landscapes, or now and then 
scenes illustrating the manners of the people, which the tra- 
veller carries to his home as remembrances of costmne, form 
the far greater proportion of modem Italian productions, and 
are rather objects of commercial speculation than indications 
of a vital impulse in art. The few works which are skilfully 
painted, or informed with mind, are as exceptions in the mass. 
Jtaly, once blessed with the noblest creative power, once 
gifted with the liveliest perception of the beautiful, now only 
dreams of past renown. The arts have quitted her, to seek a 
new home in other lands. 
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ESSAY 



FIEST CENTURY OF ITALIAN ENGRAVING: 

DEDICATED TO MANUEL JOHN JOHNSON, RADCLIFFE ASTRONOMICAL 

OBSERVER, OXFORD, BY HIS AFFECTIONATE FRIEND, 

FRANCIS l-URNER ^ALGRAVB. 



1. Engraving and Painting, arts by their essential nature 
connected, were for the first century after Finiguerra's dis- 
covery united more closely from the practice of each by the 
same artist. For this were several causes : — ^the novelty of 
engraving, that turned designers' attention to it by simple 
curiosity : the want, consequent again on this novelty, of a 
specific class devoted to its pursuit ; and, beyond all, that 
versatility and readiness which accompany genius in any age 
fertile in art, and arise not less from the existing skill of well- 
practised hands than from the confidence and animation that 
success reflects upon spectators, and these repay to the suc- 
cessful. During the eighty or the hundred years succeeding 
1450 these causes were in Italy pre-eminently efficient : of the 
engravings then produced, almost all were the work of painters, 
or were executed within their schools ; and hence the notice 
of these productions seems not alien from the general aim of 
volumes devoted to the history of Italian painting. 

2. Some limits must, however, be set to such an attempt. 
A detailed or even a simple catalogue individually enumerat- 
ing these works, although required by discoveries made since 
the time of Bartsch and of Ottley, would here be out of place ; 
and with this also, details on the lives of the artists, or notice 
of the inferior. T shall rather endeavour, avoiding a frequent 
appeal to specific plates, to characterise the general stylo 
of the principal engravers : and, marking out the relations 
borne by their work to their own or to contemporaneous 
Painting, attempt to replace them within the sphere of that 
wider art, And the range of Kugler's philosophical method in 
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criticism. For the stadj of engravings — even to common 
eyes in some measure interesting — has been pnrsued by many 
whom Nature has distinguished by the gifts of taste and re- 
finement with an industrious exclusiveness, which, isolating it 
from the consideration of contemporaneous works in painting, 
has in some degree defeated its own object For by this se- 
paration of arts intimately allied, and at certain periods iden- 
tified, we obscure that interconnection and unity which are the 
base of Art itself, and render the study of Engraving pedantic 
or trivial ; distasteful to the multitude, and unavailing for the 
cause of refinement. 

3. Differenced from wood-engraving by the fact that in 
this the impression is given from that portion of the surface of 
a plate which is left in relief by the sinking of insterstices, 
while with metal the impression is obtained from ink re- 
ceived in lines and roughened depressions sunk below the 
polished surface — by the fact of this difference, which renders 
the action of the graving-tool on metal almost identical with 
chalk or pencil, and the far greater freedom and power thereby 
attained— so great a superiority belongs to the art of engraving 
on metal, that in popular language it almost bears the name 
alone. Yet it cannot be doubted that by the woodcuts, suffi- 
ciently common throughout Western Europe from the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, the idea of " engraving " was 
suggested to the workers in precious metals. The fact of this 
discovery — coinciding with the fashion that rendered articles 
of furniture, decorated with metal plates or " nielli," polished, 
and chased with graceful patterns, brought out by an aUoy, or 
by paint rubbed into the lines, prominent among the necessary 
superfluities of refined Italian life — prepares us theoretically 
to anticipate that amongst the artist-goldsmiths of Italy the 
art of engraving would first suggest itself. By the investiga- 
tions of Zani and of Ottley, the fact may be considered histo- 
rically decided ; and until German diligence shall bring to 
light some native work bearing a date earlier than 1452, we 
might place Maso Finiguerra the first name in the catalogue 
not of Italian engravers alone. 

4. Tet if the first inventor of an art be not he that strikes 
out a method, but who puts it into conscious practice, we must 
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hesitate whether this distinction belongs to Finiguerra. It is 
rather as author of an unconscious invention that we may 
agree with Vasari and others in giving him precedence ; for 
but two — at most three — recognized impressions from en- 
graved plates by Finiguerra exist, and these bear the appear- 
ance of being simply proofs, taken by him from those chased 
works in niello above noticed. An ascertained date is afforded 
us by the most remarkable of these impressions, now preserved 
in the French national collection. It was printed, of course 
in reverse, from the Pax of the Assumption, completed by 
Finiguerra, as contemporary evidence assures us, not after 
the year 1452. As there appears fair reason to conclude that 
the second plate (now within the British Museum) is also by 
Finiguerra, and as this, from the inferior skill manifested in 
design, may reasonably be supposed anterior to the niello of 
the Assumption, we may perhaps place between 1440 and 
1450 the first known impression from an incised plate. 

5. But, from whatever cause, this happy thought of Fini- 
guerra does not appear to have found immediate Italian 
imitators. The rare impressions preserved were probably occa- 
sional proofs from finished nielli, in his and similar instances 
taken by the artist for the same purpose as casts : — to preserve 
a memorial of the work for personal satisfja.ction, or testi-. 
monial of ability to others. And hence the practical <3om^ 
mencement of engraving must, I think, be placed accordantly 
with Vasari, not before 1460. We have, it is true, no print 
bearing this date : but within a few years several occur ; 
several in Italy, in Germany more, by their finished style 
sufficiently proving that they can hardly be the first essays of 
their respective artists. The German engravings — one per- 
haps dated 1465, and several 1466 — firm in outline, skilful in 
drawing (according to the measure of that age), decided in 
handling, and printed with absolute skill, testify alike to the 
mechanical resources of that country, and to the lively zeal 
with which a discovery that, in the absence of further testi- 
mony, we >may consider the suggestion of Finiguerra, was in 
the North soon taken up and perfected. The Italian artists 
seem, contrariwise, to have traversed a long period of prelimi- 
nary attempt : — grace indeed and skill in drawing were their 
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inheritance, donnant at times, thongh inalienable : — but their 
earlier engravings, hard often in ontline, and defective in the 
shadings, rudely printed in a feeble ink, and giving token that 
the plate itself was affixed to the press by nails driven not 
throngh the nuirgin^lone, reveal an equal indifference to me- 
chanical perfection, from which it is probable that the impulse 
given by the finish of the Grerman engravings — according to 
Vasari so popular in Florence towards the close of the fiflieenth 
century— was required to rouse them. 

6. These remarks apply principally to the works of the 
early Florentine school. To them, in die absence of other tes- 
timony — and on this subject any investigation must of necessity 
be often negative — we may assign priority over the engravings 
of Northern Italy. These will form the second class of the 
three into which I propose to distribute this essay. Differing 
in many respects, the engravings of the first and the second 
divisions seem in general to be alike the inunediate work of 
their designers, or at least freely translated from originals 
supplied. But with the third class, which we may name the 
Boman school, a change appears, destined within a short 
period to reduce this Art to a procedure, less liberal and less 
expressive. Engravers as such — aiming to reproduce the 
designs of others — at this time established themselves. To 
the union of one with Baphael Sanzio we owe the most 
consummate specimens of engraving yet produced. But 
the tendency to mechanical workmanship, imminent ever 
where one hand designs and another copies the design, dis- 
plays itself even among the masterpieces of Marc Antonio. 
Degeneracy, marked at first by technical skill, and resisted at 
intervals by men of genius, commences before 1540; and 
engraving and painting in Italy can no further be treated as 
different sides of the same art by a just criticism. 

7. It is from this early identification that the ancient 
engravings of Germany and of Italy derive a value perhaps 
not fully recognized. • They are free translations from designs 
by great contemporaries, or the actual handiwork of eminent 
painters. Standing, with exception of the etchings of later 
artists, alone in this respect, they stand absolutely alone as 
the productions of that one period when the highest develop- 
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ment of Pictorial Art coincided with the practice of EDgraying. 
Thus considered, although surpassed in some few points by 
the refinements of later practice, they possess an interest and 
an excellence intrinsically unattainable by modem works; 
beyond value, and beyond repetition. 

L Early Florentine Engravings prom 1460 to 1500. 

8. Although not all strictly anonymous, yet, from the very 
general absence of either signature or date, the works we may 
attribute to this school — amounting to more than 600 pieces — 
cannot be ranged under the name of individual artists without 
licence of conjecture rebuked by the few recorded facts. 
We learn from Vasari that Baccio Baldini, a goldsmith, 
and working between the years 1460-1480, was the first 
name recorded among professed Italian engravers; that his 
prints were mainly designed by the painter Sandro Botti- 
celli, and, with most others produced in that century, were 
regarded by the next with little admiration. Not one engraving 
by him is however specified, nor does the signature of Baldini 
anywhere appear. Sandro Botticelli (1437-1515), first « 
goldsmith, and then pupil of Filippo Lippi, taking up the 
graver himself, not till after the completion of many works in 
painting, produced a series of designs illustrative of Dante's 
Inferno : an experiment he found wasteful of time and of 
money. As Botticelli's work, Vasari also names a print 
representing the Triumph of the Faith of Savonarola — pro- 
bably suppressed after that reformer's execution. No known 
impression exists: — but the Inferno designs may be safely 
identified with those published^ (1481) in the edition of 
Lorenzo della Magna. Markedly inferior to many other 
early Florentine works (for these little oblong prints are con- 
fused in design and rude in execution), we must imagine 
either : 1. That the engravings were prepared several years 
before publication : 2. That Botticelli was surpassed by pre- 
ceding artists : or 3. That the anonymous prints which Ottley 
and others have placed from 1460 onwards, are in fSact the 
work of the last years of the fifteenth century. Thus the 
work can afford but slender inferences for the identification of 
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contemporary engrayings ; a misfortime where evidence is so 
scanty. 

9. Two dates, howeyer (and these the sole remaining), 
prove that whatever supposition we adopt in regard to the 
Dante of 1481, engravings superior to Botticelli's had heen 
previously published. An Almanac, with an accompanying 
series of planetary illustrations, prepared for the years 1465- 
1517 inclusive, and therefore safely assignable to 1464, and 
three plates in the religious tract " II Monte Sancto di Die," 
published at Florence 1477, afford us certain standing ground. 
To these we may add a few prints by Antonio Pollajuolo, idl- 
ing necessarily between the dates 1426-1498 ^ with a charming 
figure of the Bomance Hero, Guerino Meschino (in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and described in no catalogue), which may have 
been intended to accompany editions of the story published 
at Padua and Venice in 1473 and 1477. Setting aside Pol- 
lajuolo 8 for the present, as these are the only facts in evi- 
dence, it seems safest — surrendering what cannot rise above 
simple conjecture as to the individual workmanship of Baldini, 
Botticelli, and others — to divide the early Florentine works 
mainly by general differences of handling. Thus framed, 
although empirical, the classification may be found conducive 
to clearness. 

10. i. Popular Prints.— Some curious specimens, probably 
unique, in the British Museum Collection, show, as we might 
anticipate, the predominating excellences of Florentine art — 
animated drawing, tender expression, and decorative fancy, per- 
vading the rude objects of domestic devotion. Such are an 
uncatalogued " Death of the Virgin," and the " S. Catherine 
of Sienna," B. xiii. p. 87, 6. Others, ruder still, display the 
somewhat commonplace humour, running easily into mere 
practical jest, long almost a characteristic of Italy. In these 
works few traces of individual style can of course be recog- 
nized : I place them first, as prefatory or exceptional to the 
larger mass of engravings. 

11. These may be distributed under two main divisions, 
sufficiently marked to prove that the artiste' aims were con- 
sciously different. 

ii. Engravings, with outline always firm and often heavy, 
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slightly shaded with delicate etching, closely crossed at right 
angles : great elaboration and display of ornamental details, 
arabesqne foliage in some, in most, armour chased on a dark 
ground. In the more finished specimens, or perliaps in those 
of which perfect impressions are preserved — and, once for all, 
I may here notice that it is only by perfect impressions, rare 
iklmost to uniqueness, that these early works can in any sense 
be judged — there is decided aim at chiaroscuro and general 
pictorial effect. Some instances, and pre-eminently that 
singular series transferred in great part from the Otto Col- 
lection to the British Museum, present draperies cast in 
large and well-considered folds : more frequently they follow 
the type of the Florentine artists succeeding Masaccio. This 
characterises an uncatalogued " Cross Bearing and Crucifixion" 
in the British Museum, which, from the Gothic character of the 
rich accessories — ^resembling, according to Waagen (Treasures 
of Art in Great Britain, v. i. p. 250), the Venetian Vivarini 
— stands probably among the first in date. With this we may 
place a similar print of the " Kesurrection " inscribed above, 
by the hand apparently of an ancient possessor, "Milano 
1470," and an interesting " Sacrifice of Abraham," preserved 
in the XJffizj Collection. But throughout almost all the early 
Florentine engravings, however otherwise different, the cha- 
racter of features — ^pure, graceful, and delicate — ^which we 
observe in the paintings of Angelico, the Lippi Family, Bot- 
ticelli, and others, is preserved with a fidelity that artists alone 
can fully appreciate. 

12. This rendering of an expression beyond all others spiri- 
tual and evanescent, is of course attained in varying degrees. 
But, as in the attempts of children, we pardon the deficiencies 
of these inexperienced hands with pleasure, and we look on 
their successes with delight. But our delight, for their sake 
to whom these early works at a hasty glance appear rude and 
overvalued, it may be observed, is not spontaneous or effort- 
less. For the pleasures and the lessons of art are proportionate 
to our own sympathy with genius, to the range and experience 
of our taste, and the desire to educate it by the study of works, 
in which Beauty, not obvious or fully developed, is almost 
more beautiful than in the rarer examples of attained perfec- 
tion, by virtue of its hope and its promise. 
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13. In the secular works of this diyision— as that Otto 
series, and the Planets attached to the Almanack of 1464 (and 
in our third class there are bnt few distinctively such) — the 
festive freedom and amorous cheerfulness of Florentine life, 
the power of external Nature and the empire of Love, are 
rendered with a native grace and a severity which disappeared 
in the sixteenth century before a more superficially classical 
mythologism and the misfortunes of Italy. One large series of 
prints is characteristically devoted to some popular games, in 
which the playing cards employed were decorated with the 
best efforts of contemporary art. A few specimens, unde- 
scribed apparently by Bartsch or Ottley, and marked with 
^ Amone," " Serafino," and similar names, in the Britisli 
Museum, are of peculiar beauty : the design bold, the out- 
line decided, the shadings delicately rendered. Similar to 
these *' Tarocchi " cards in form and character, is the long 
series of Prophets and Sibyls (copied in the style we shall 
next describe), varied and graceful in attitude, and with that 
marked attempt at discrimination of character which the suc- 
ceeding centuries sacrificed to the pursuit of ideality, or the 
practice of negligence. In our entire uncertainty on indivi- 
dual names — we might, however, say that in design these works 
are worthy of Botticelli ; in execution, of Baldini ; measuring 
the first by Botticelli's existing pictures, the second by that 
excellence in handling, which a judgment less biassed than 
Yasari's will not doubt was ultimately attained by Baldini. 

14. Lastly, as the most perfect specimens of this early, still 
anonymous style, we find a few single heads which must date 
from the close of the century. One, a female profile of great 
beauty and finished expression, is regarded by Wilson and by 
Waagen as the probable work of Leonardo da Vinci. But we 
have no evidence whatever that this great investigator added 
engraving to the many arts he practised. A comparison of 
this with a companion head of even higher excellence and more 
perfect in impression (both in the British Museum Collection), 
will,- 1 think, show that they are rather Florentine, and in the 
style of Botticelli, whose single profile portraits, in severity 
and the treatment of undulating hair, they strikingly re- 
semble. 

15. With the sixteenth century we enter the period of 
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engravings individually assignable. Works in the style now 
described appear then to pass into those by Nicoletto da Mo- 
dena, and Gian Antonio da Brescia's earlier attempts. 

16. iii. Whilst a certain aim at chiaroscuro, combined with 
much elaboration in ornament, may be traced in the Second 
Division, in the Third general effect is passed over in the 
attempt to give an imitation of pen drawings. These are 
prints hatched generally with distinct and parallel lines, out- 
lined with great delicacy and freedom, and so closely resem- 
bling the character of Filippino Lippi*s and Botticelli's 
known works, that the design may be reasonably attributed to 
those artists or to their scholars. A " Life of the Virgin " 
(enumerated under Nicoletto by Bartsch), in the execution 
of which more than one hand may be distinctly traced 
(as by comparing Nos. 1 1 and 16 with the rest of the series), 
is perhaps the most remarkable instance. We have here 
drawing graceful and correct, expression varied and ani- 
mated, and at times (as in No. 20) a finished landscape full of 
circumstance and observation. Of even higher beauty is a 
" Coronation of the Virgin," preserved at Oxford amongst the 
many treasures of Dr. Wellesley s Collection. And with 
these we may place the series from Petrarch's " Triumphs," 
resembling them in style, though of inferior merit; but 
most in that serious devotional character we might antici- 
pate from the friend of Savonarola. This Puritanism of the 
Florentines is seen yet more in the large plate, " The Preach- 
ing of Fra Marco ;" in another very animated preaching scene, 
in the Wellesl^ Collection y and in a "Last Judgment * (B. 23) 
resembling the well-known visions of Angelico da Fiesole* 
both in design and in the presence of certain priestly per- 
sonages, not found among the ranks of those destined upwards. 

17. Together with these, but larger in size and in treatment, 
we may notice the important " Presentation of the Scapulary 
to S. Thomas " (B. xiii. p. 86, 4), so closely resembling Botti- 
celli's paintings in character, that we may ascribe the design 
to him with less hesitation than must generally accompany 
conjectures across an interval surpassing three hundred years. 
In this plate (to which a date on the further side of 1500 can 
hardly be assigned) the freedom of execution and the variety 
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in the handling of shadows prepare us for the works of Bobetta, 
Benedetto Montagna, and other acknowledged artists of the 
sixteenth century. 

18. As distinctly assignable to their author, and as differing 
in aim from all the foregoing, last and separately I mention 
the few prints by Antonio Pollajuolo (1426-1498). These 
large works, which Yasari seems to date before 1488, exhibit 
an elaborate attempt to render every feature of powerful and 
finished drawings. They are indeed executed with great force, 
breadth, and mastery. But Pollajuolo, proud of his anato- 
mical knowledge, and perhaps of his subjects selected from the 
stormy scenes of Grecian mythology — the combats of giants 
and heroes — ^has thrown himself with such energy into the 
display of yiolent action, that we look in vain at these once- 
famed academical works for that human interest and human 
grace without which no work of art can be other than histori- 
cally attractive. 

19. These designs, however, point out that the simple ex- 
pression of devotional tranquillity and the allegories of common 
life, with the manufacture of works (as the Tarocchi cards) 
for practical use, no longer satisfied the engravers of Italy. 
Engravings that could adequately translate the highest efforts 
of the artist were now required : the study of form was making 
rapid advance, and Pollajuolo's prints (in accessory details and 
general treatment reminding of Mantegna) are probably proofs 
of the influence exercised on Florence (stationary in art, as 
has been often noticed, towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury) by the more adventurous and loftier spirits of Northern 

•Italy — the next division of our subject. 

IL Schools of Northebn Italy: tbamsition to Bome: 
1460-1520. 

20. t. Padua, — Less influenced than her more Asiatic neigh- 
bour by Byzantine traditions, Padua, towards, the middle of 
the fifteenth century, surpassed Venice in the individual 
character of her art. A style was then formed, which, 
though resembling the earlier Venetian in seriousness of 
expression, in lucid brilliancy of tone, and to some extent in 
the disposition of draperies, was yet eminently peculiar. In 
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Padua, the " Learned City," had been born the great historian 
of early Eome : here, Livy wrote, Antenor had settled ; and 
here the horse of Pallas, saved from the flames of Troy, was 
for centuries (who should presume to number tow many?) 
preserved in the Magic Hall of Pietro d'Abano. Here also, 
to promote or to re-establish the knowledge of antiquity, 
Francesco Squarcione had placed the earliest collection of the 
fragments of Hellenic art, studied by at least one j)upil in a 
spirit not unworthy the creative genius of Athens in her 
earlier glory. 

21. But of this pupil — ^from the city of his adoption sur- 
named Mantegna — we have few works, and fewer records. 
Bom a Paduan in 1431, married to a daughter of Giacomo 
and sister of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, Andrea probably 
removed to Mantua about 1462, executed there his important 
designs for the " Triumph of Julius CeBsar," was called to 
Eome in 1488, returned to Mantua in 1490, and died there in 
1506. No engravings bear his signature ; but Vasari, who, 
until the claims of Finiguerra had been laid before him (during 
the interval between 1550 and 1568), entitled Mantegna the 
first Italian engraver, enumerates five by name, with some 
from the " Triumphs ; " adding it was in Eome that the sight 
of Florentine engravings roused Mantegna to the practice of 
the recent art. 

22. None of Mantegna's prints bear date ; yet with Lanzi, 
Ottley, and others, we may perhaps doubt whether one 
portion was not executed previous to 1488. Some few at any 
rate, as the " Flagellation " (B. 1), fall decidedly below the 
rest in handling : others, as the " Descent " (B. 4), are de- 
signed in a taste simpler than prevailed towards 1500 ; the 
"Triumphs" (B. 11, 12, 13) are engraved, not from the 
completed work, but from preliminary sketches. But Man- 
tegna's method in execution is everywhere essentially similar. 
A very firm and decided outline, traced rather to detach the 
figures from the ground than to be their own bounding 
extremity ; the shadows in general closely wrought, produc- 
ing an effect of chiaroscuro little below Venetian; trans- 
verse lines, scarcely crossed, to darken the background ; the 
perspective foreshortening excellent, and the drawing through- 
out the figures (for the backgrounds are often rude), and of the 
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extremities in particular, masterly. All is executed with a 
tmlj painter's freedom, rendering Mantegna's engravings 
little less than pictures in themselves ; in severe grace and 
reserve resembling what conjecture might assume as the 
method of Athenian designers. 

23. These works (published perhaps in commercial Lorn- 
bardj), as we learn from Yasari, gained Mantegna immediate 
fame : they gained him also the less desirable honour of many 
imitators. The detail of these repetitions would be here 
unsuitable : as distinguishing signs, I remark that every print, 
proved undoubtedly Mantegna's by ancient statement or by 
internal evidence, is shaded in lines drawn obliquely down 
from right to left, and that no imitator has equalled the keen- 
ness and the precision of his peculiar outline. Best of the 
repetitions, and produced probably in the Mantuan School, 
are those enumerated with Mantegna's by Bartsch; one 
(B. 11), as it appears to me, regarded as original where 
no original has been hitherto brought to light ; and to this 
school I should ascribe the Toung Slave fac-similized by 
Ottley. Next in merit are the Judith (B. 1) and the S. 
John Baptist (B. 8), by the Venetians Mocetto and Ginlio 
Oampagnola; surpassing Mantegna's own work in breadth 
and in effect ; falling below it in the precise daring of his 
outlines. Others of varied skill appear under the signatures 
of Z. A. and G. A. da Brescia : most remote from excellence 
are those by Nicoletto. And it is striking, lastly, that the 
modem engraver who has in Ottley's History produced fac- 
similes in general of high fidelity, should, in his copy from 
the " Battle of Sea Gods," have given, by failtire, a con- 
vincing proof of the unapproachable merits of Mantegna's 
own handling. 

24. Passing from such details to the spirit of these engrav- 
ings, Mantegna displays the Paduan style in its highest 
development. And that deep study of the antique, of common 
life, and of anatomy, are in him united to the strongest indi- 
viduality and mastery, over the expression of highly wrought 
feeling. In the small cycle of his prints each of these ten- 
dencies is represented. We have here portrait heads ; mytho- 
logical scenes and from Boman history ; Christian subjects, 
turning mostly on the cycle of the Saviour's death ; common 
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life and its circumstances ; a fertility in themes, within a 
range thus numerically small, rarely paralleled. Even in the 
less important representations there is a high and impassioned 
seriousness ; mythology is reproduced by Mantegna, not with 
the literal exactness of Poussin or Giulio Eomano, but as if 
transfigured by the passage through a mind of Northern tem- 
perament. Of this we have one curious proof. The original 
of the « Battle of Sea Gods " (B. 18) exists in a bas-relief at 
Eavenna. More graceful and classical in conception, this 
wants the inward energy of Mantegna's print, the sentiment 
of Gothic passion; while, broad and large in design as the 
Elgin Theseus, the noble figure to the left is due to his own 
invention — added apparently at once to balance the group 
and to give it the further significance of contrast. 

25. In the Scriptural prints the same earnestness of aim 
appears with greater prominence. On the countenance and 
whole attitude of the Virgin Mother (B. 8), pressing the 
Infant to her face, Mantegna — like Michael Angelo, whom 
beyond all artists in intensity of imagination he seems to 
approach— careless of ideal beauty, has concentrated the 
tenderness of love, already passing into prophetic and fore- 
boding anxiety : — in the Kisen Saviour with SS. Andrew and 
LonginuQ (B. 6), the hist of the series, he has aimed at the 
repose of victory — almost, if I may be allowed the phrase, 
at the human regret — rather than the exultation. And of 
those intermediate in the Gospel history, two prints — the^ 
" Descent " and the later " Entombment " (B. 4 and 3), may 
be placed above every other engraved representation of these 
arduous subjects in power and variety of design, dramatic 
truth, and the intensity of passionate feeling. With all the 
aids of greater size, greater freedom, and the magic of colour, 
few even of the greatest painters have surpassed these early 
attempts of Italian engraving in mastery of execution, and in 
force of expression. 

Although copious in design, this great master seems attached 
to certain special conceptions with an obstinate strength 
characteristic of his genius. The "Antaeus" (B. 16) re- 
appears en grtsaiUe among Mantegna's few remaining works 
•within the palace at Mantua; the magnificent "Virgin of 

2 B 
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the Grotto ** (B. 9) forms the central group of his elaborate 
oil picture, conspicuous among the treasures of the Florentine 
Tribune. 

26. n. Venice. — ^Attaining later its perfection than those of 
Florence or of Padua, the Venetian school, at a period when 
in Bome itself the fiEurest flowers of art had already passed 
their prime, added one, and that the most permanent, to the 
many glories of the Island City. And this advantage — shared 
also with Padua — seemed thus secured, that the greatest 
Venetian painters were contemporaneous with an art capable 
now by thirty years' practice to reproduce (and that by the 
masters' own hand) some image of their efforts, in tints not 
liable to fading, and a form less exposed to the ravages of 
time or of wantonness. This fact would alone give the early 
Venetian prints (less known perhaps than any others in our 
series) an especial claim to attention : we may add, that from 
the peculiar direction of Venetian art, nowhere else could the 
fundamental principles of chiaroscuro, inferior, if inferior in 
importance, to design alone (for unity, the essential aim of 
all art, in pictoricd art lies perhaps more in the chiaroscuro 
than in the design — in mass, gradation, harmony, and truth of 
local tint more than in contour and expression), be applied so 
well, or felt so deeply. Such claims belonging to the Venetian 
engravings, we must regret only the scantiness of the facts 
recorded concerning these works ; the scarcity, almost incredi- 
ble in days of steel-plates and electrotype, of the works thein- 
selves: finally, the small number of artists (and not one of the 
highest rank in painting) who took advantage of this method, 
less briUiaut, but against the wastefulness of years far more 
permanent, to secure what, when the masterpieces of genius 
are at stake, we would wish to believe immortality. 

27. First probably in point of date, and by his engravings 
proving himself connected with the earliest among the greater 
glories of Venetian art, we may place Girolamo Mocetto. 
All we know of him is that he must have been among Qian 
Bellini's first pupils : that two of his pictures bear date 1484 
and 1493 : that he probably died before 1600. Ten or eleven 
engravings, some signed, but none dated, form all his recognised 
works : it may be doubted whether the total number of im- 
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pressions preserved exceeds fifty. A fair series may be seen 
in the British Collection : the French (characteristic of France 
in its eminent excellence where excellence is aimed at, for, at 
least in 1850, it was a partial collection) possesses a splendid 
impression of the S. John Baptist (B. 6) : Dr. Wellesley's 
contains the magnificent " Virgin and Child with Saints " 
(Ottley, p. 514) : the XJffizj, an undescribed " Kesurrection." 

28. The design of the S. John - Baptist and of the truly 
gorgeous Judith (B. 1) is in all probability by Mantegna. 
Though not equalling his work in strength and precision, 
Mocetto's have greater effect and colouring ; and this enhanced 
by the employment of a rich ink, and paper glowing with a 
golden hue ; those minor accessories to excellence, of which, 
even more than the other early engravers of Italy and Ger- 
many, the Venetians were wisely sedulous. It is however in 
the « Virgin and Child " (B. 4), and the " Enthroned Madonna 
and Saints," perhaps in the " Baptism " (B. 2) ascribed by Dr. 
Waagen to a design by the Lombard Cotignola, but with more 
certainty in the "Virgin Ascended" (B. 3), the apparent 
original of which, a school-work perhaps by Mocetto, exists 
in SS. Pietro e Paolo, Murano, that the inspiration of Bellini 
may be traced ; there is much rudeness in the details, the 
forms often unsatisfactory, and the extremities harshly drawn : 
yet no other engraver has rendered with such authentic 
vigour the magnificent folds of drapery, the calm austerity of 
expression, and the dignified attitudes of that great master ; 
few, perhaps, have equalled the bold and painter-like effect of 
Mocetto's handling. 

29. Mocetto is further remarkable as the only contemporary 
engraver in the earlier Venetian manner. Greater freedom of 
design, less depth and serenity of feeling, but equal aim and 
success in chiaroscuro and the balance of effect, were the 
objects of the sixteenth century, earliest in which we may 
probably place the interesting little works that bear the other- 
wise unknown name of Marcello Fogolino. These prints 
(specimens of which are contained in our Museum Collection) 
also show that some mode of obtaining half-tint, more even 
and delicate than any cross-hatching in positive lines, was re- 
cognised already as needful to perfection. Giulio Campagnola 

2 B 2 
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was probably the first wbo approached success in a method 
which only Siegen, or whoever was the genins^ inventiYe and 
refined, that discovered ^ mezzotint," could render absolutely 
successfuL 

30. Giulio, bom at Padua in 1481, and son to a pupil of 
Squarcione, must however, from the direction of his style, be 
ranked among the Venetians. In one of the ten or twelve 
prints that may be ascribed to him (for, in addition to the nine 
described by Ottley, the British Museum possesses a "• Buck 
chained to a tree," and, hitherto unrecognised, a/' Girl lying 
in a Landscape " — the companion in style to a '^ Youth seated 
on a Rock," in Dr. Wcllesley's Collection) — the noble figure 
of S. John Baptist (B. 3) — he has indeed nearly approached 
the force of Mantegna's best original works. But this 
Paduan design is probably repeated from Mocetto's print 
(B. 5), and bears below the address of a Venetian publisher. 
Two other prints, a facsimile of Diirer's " Penitence of S. 
Chrysostom" (B. 63) (9 of Ottley's G. Campagnola), and 
the landscape portion of the "Ganymede" (B. 6), repeated 
from Durer's B. 42, are proofs amongst many of the interest 
raised in Italy, not then compelled to regard the North with 
an eye of jealous hatred, by the works of the great German 
master. The character of the rest is purely Venetian, in sub- 
ject and sentiment : from its delicate idyllic feeling we might 
reasonably ascribe the design, at any rate, of the " Young 
Shepherd " (B. 6) to the hand of Giorgione. But even without 
this honourable distinction, so charming is this little print in 
expression, so perfect and pure in design, and so delicate in 
handling (noticeable especially in the pure dry-point impres- 
sion preserved in the British Museum), that we do not wonder 
at its ancient popularity. Of it, in fact — of the " Older Shep- 
herd" (B. 7), and of the "Astrologer," dated 1509 (No. 8 of 
Bartsch, whose copy 0. is the original print) — several imita- 
tions, of more or less excellence, and some by the hand of 
Agostino Veneziano, exist. None, however, equal the peculiar 
delicacy of Campagnola's execution, worked up by stippled 
dots to a resemblance of mezzotint. 

31. Few works of ancient art surpass Giulio Campagnola's 
more finished engravings in the excellence of their daylight 
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chiaroscuro. Another merit, and that also peculiarly Vene- 
tian, is the truth and grace of his landscape backgrounds, not 
crowded, a too frequent fiEbiling in Florentine and Boman 
engrayings, with primitiye trees or with fSantastic architec- 
ture — decorations for the opera-house or scenery from a 
provincial theatre — but displaying the fEurmhouses of Friuli 
built up in picturesque masses amongst graceful foliage, or 
the palaces and towers of Venice reflected in her solemn 
Adriatic. These country scenes — indications, it is true, and 
Suggestive only, for they are but slightly rendered, of a ten- 
dency to Englishmen so interesting— strikingly resemble the 
earlier landscape of Titian in pictures such as Mr. Bogers's 
"Magdalene," or the charming "Three Ages'* of Lord 
Ellesmere's gallery. And of Campagnola's connection with 
that great artist and his fellow-scholar — greater perhaps in 
power and in imaginative invention — one relic exists of beauty 
so high that it could hardly be left unnoticed, even if especial 
notice were not claimed by such connecting links, in any 
attempt to trace not merely the results of genius, but the inner 
influences which have directed its manifestation. 

32. In the collection of drawings left to Christ Church, 
Oxford, by a General Guise, under conditions which render 
it scarcely more assailable than Ehrenbreitstein or Gibraltar 
(though the works within are in all the confusion of deep 
neglect), a small drawing exists, so decidedly an engraver's 
work in its elaborate finish and perfectly wrought-out chiar- 
oscuro, and so absolutely similar in handling and in the indi- 
cated landscape to Giulio Campagnola's engravings, that to. 
him it should, I think, be ascribed with as little doubt as may ' 
accompany conjecture. Marked "Siorsion," in the sweet 
native dialect — probably on the internal evidence of subject — 
by some admiring Venetian of old, the design might with 
equal justice be ascribed to Titian. For, as in the " Three 
Ages," a youth, seated on deep grass, is gazing with pas- 
sionate seriousness on a beautiful girl, who, dropping the 
flageolet she holds in some pause of feeling, perhaps too 
deep for music, leans forward against his knee, and looks up 
imploringly on her lover. But the girl is of a beauty higher 
than she bears even in that masterpiece of Titian's more 
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refined years : and the yontli (tp complete the circle of inter- 
resemblances), no longer the Shepherd of Lord Ellesmere's 
picture, but dressed in rich Venetian costnme and holding 
a gnitar, connects this Oxford design with that famous work 
which bears Giorgione^s name — the ^* Music Party" of the 
Louvre gallery. 

33. It is farther interesting that the drawing I have here 
described, believing it executed by Giulio Campagnola, and 
if also engraved by him (for no impression exists), onqaestion- 
ably the most graceful of his works^ connects Ginlio with 
his namesake and contemporary Domenico. Possibly his 
brother ~ a Venetian artist beyond doubt, and highly difitin- 
gnished among Titian's earlier pupils — from the date occur- 
ring on several of Domenico Campagnola's engravings, 1517, 
we might conjecturally anticipate his style:- no longer the 
magnificent stateliness of Mantegna, or ihe serenity and de- 
votion of Bellini's pupil, but a design free, spirited, and 
correct ; action animated and tumultuous ; the sky in some 
instances, as in the works of Veronese or of Tintoret, darkened 
with streaks of cloud — and yet that indescribably just balance 
of light and shade, the fascination of Venetian art — ^preserved 
throughout with a perfection rarely found, and not more fre- 
quently appreciated. 

34. Li Domenico's own animated manner, but here com- 
bined with unusual beauty, I may notice the ^ Madonna and 
Child, with Saints " (B. 5), figures highly contrasted in out- 
line, but grouped with peculiar skill ; and, like all Domenico 
Campagnola's work, exhibiting foliage of much truth and 
spirit ; and the charming " Group of Children " (No. 12 of 
Ottley). Not idealized into Cupids, like those of Kaphael in 
Marc Antonio's justly famous print (B. 217), Domenico's 
children preserve the look of indimdiicU life and attitude with 
expression, varied, pleasing, and, in a degree far beyond most 
early works, truthful to the character of an age that from the 
Artist stands in little need of idealization. 

35. To the style of earlier Venice belong two or three 
engravings: the brilliant "Young Shepherd and Warrior" 
(B. 8), worthy of Giorgione, not only in design, but in 
felicitous execution; and, beyond all, the "Music Party" 
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(B 9). Not only does the subject of this print (substantially 
identical with the drawing aboye described) recall imme-. 
diately the sweetest inspiration of Titian and of Barbarelli, 
but the treatment of landscape is so thoroughly similar to that 
of Giulio Campagnola, that, in the absence of date, signature, 
or historical evidence, we may perhaps conjecturally assign to 
the united work of these two artists — brothers at least in art — 
this engraying, beautiful beyond most of Italian workmanship, 
and specially interesting from the mighty names that by its sight 
are called up at once to the intelligent observer, and united. 

36. A very few works might, perhaps, be added to the 
brief series of early Venetian engravings. To the artist who 
signs F. N., 1515, beneath a Holy Family, where the back- 
ground reminds of Mocetto, may probably be assigned the 
"Satyr and Shepherd" of the British Museum Collection, 
distinguished by the excellent handling of fig-tree foliage, 
ascribed by Ottley (in Sir M. Sykes's Catalogue) to Domenico 
Campagnola. And many traces of Venetian influence appear 
in the interesting engravings signed P. P., the most striking 
amongst which is described at full length in Ottley*s " His- 
tory." This artist, according to Dr. Waagen, identified by 
German research with Pellegrino da S. Daniello, a painter of 
Udine, and scholar to Gian Bellini, in style of drapery recalls 
his master ; in the dotted finish of his plates, Giulio Campag- 
nola ; although in the handling and in some details (but all 
executed with greater freedom) some resemblance appears to 
the work of the Florentine Bobetta. 

37. iii. Brescia — to be noticed next in order after Padua and 
Venice, and influenced most by Venetian art through Titian's 
distinguished pupil Bonvicino — furnishes two engravers to the 
second division of our subject : Gian Maria and Gian Antonio. 
But the latter, by his eclectic style, and consequent want of 
individual aim and method, belongs more properly to the pre- 
decessors of Mare Antonio, and will consequently be hereafter 
characterized. To Gian Maria da Brescia, supposed Gian 
Antonio*s brother, belong a very few interesting engravings, 
dated in the year 1502. The execution, though spirited, 
betrays a hand unaccustomed thiLs to render the artist's deli- 
cate expression and feeling for grace and for character. Yet 
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his prints possess qnalitiGS eminently painteivlike ; and in the 
<' Virgin and Cliild with Saints " (B. xiii. p. 313), while some 
portions exhibit traces of Boman design, the Madonna, seated 
within a circle of clonds, presents an arrangement which, sng- 
gested perhaps by Andrea Mantegna's (B. 8), is repeated more 
than once in the paintings of Gian Maria's fellow-citizen 
Bonvicino. 

38. iv. Ferrara, — To this school, free and spirited, bnt £ui- 
tastic in design, the cnrions etchings signed vdth the figure of 
a Oadnceos perhaps belong. Bmlliot s identification of the 

' master with the Jac. A. de Barbary, by whose hand a picture, 
signed also with the Caducens and dated 1504, was by him 
seen at Augsburg — credible apparently in itself — suggests 
that the name '^de' Barbarj " might be sought for among the 
painters of the Ferrarese. Meanwhile, a German educated in 
Italy, or an Italian influenced by German art — either hypo- 
thesis might satisfy the problem. And as an impression of 
the '^ Sacrifice " (B. 19) in the Dresden collection bears, in- 
scribed in a hand apparently contemporaneous, the date 1501 
upon the blank tablet, while the ^ Bisen Saviour " (B. 3) of 
the British Museum (an engraving, according to Bmlliot, re- 
peated in a second picture), once apparently in Albert Durer's 
possession, has been by him marked 1519, the general date of 
the " Master of the Caducens *' may be considered approxi- 
mately determined. 

39. Details such as these are the needful but unsightly 
foundation for a just estimate of genius. But more unques- 
tionable than the details in this instance is the very peculiar 
grace and character of the artist. Here and there, as, po 
haps, in the " Kisen Saviour," and more decidedly in the " Holy 
Family" (B. 5), the "Guardian Angel" (B. 9), and the 
" Sacrifice," the drapery reminds of Mantegna. The hand- 
ling, uncommonly free, light, and spirited, and in some good 
impressions of high brilliancy, displays more clearly a con- 
nexion with the admirable method of Durer and Lucas van 
Leyden. And reminding, perhaps, also of Germany, perhaps 
of amateur workmanship, is the drawing: feiulty often in 
details, but capable of redeeming greater fiiults by the inven- 
tion and feeling generally predominant. In the '^ Judith" 
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and the « St. Catherine " (B. 1 and 8), in the « Holy Family " 
(B. 5 and 6), and the *^ Sacrifice " already noticed, the best 
qualities of the master are seen. For in these works there is 
a grace peculiarly Grecian ; a statuesque treatment of drapery, 
modelled to repeat the figure ; a curve and flow of line, to 
which everything, as in Correggio, is subordinate (compare 
especially the Holy Family, B. 6) ; delicate and truthful study 
of foliage, a merit in engravers amongst the very rarest ; and, 
lastly, power over expression, limited, indeed, in range, but 
within the artist's limits, as it appears to me, of peculiar re- 
finement and graciousness. 

40. V. Bologna. — The qualities on which I have just dwelt 
are so rare, so rarely does an engraver, amongst the many 
hundred since Finiguerra, place us in immediate contact with 
spontaneous invention and with individual feeling, that they 
will be held justificatory against acknowledged deficiencies. 
But for the main works on rational grounds ascribed to Gia- 
como, son of the distinguished Francesco Francia— the sole 
characteristic Bolognese engraver — no plea in extenuation is 
required. A confidence on the reader's part that may justify 
myseK, is what I would here desire ; for with few exceptions, 
these prints by Giacomo Francia — equal almost to the highest 

. works of Marc Antonio in grace and in purity of design, and 
distinguished from his by those precious qualities just noted 
inherent in the engravings of a painter only — are scarcely 
known. But one characteristic specimen, the " Saints " (1 of 
Ottley's Catalogue), is contained in the British Museum Collec- 
tion : for the " Virgin and Child " (in finished and unfinished 
states) seems to me unworthy of Giacomo, to whom it is 
there conjecturally assigned. One or two of the most striking, 
BO fiir as I have ascertained, hardly exist, except in the im- 
pressions of Dr. Wellesley's Collection : justly appreciated by 
their possessor, and, perhaps, works that few would adequately * 
appreciate. 

41. For they are engravings not striking a vue d'ceil ; 
executed rather with extreme delicacy and finish than forcible, 
and deficient (of course, for this is matter of degrees of lati- 
tude) in the subtle and satisfying harmony of Venetian chiar- 
oficuro. And the subjects are such as our own Etty, dreaming 

2b 3 
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oyer a few favourite images, might have chosen ; single figures 
mostly : and these, women standing in tranquil attitudes, that 
in grace and inward seriousness resemble the type frequent 
in his father's works. But the design, as can be seen in the 
^ Saints " of the British Museum Collection, is more free per- 
haps and larger. In this the peculiarly graceful line and the 
devotional sweetness of Francesco's figures are most happily 
given; in others, as the "Lucretia," "Cleopatra," and 
" Venus," of the Wellesley Cabinet (Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of 
Ottley), the dignity and unrestraint of the Boman design, as 
it was in the first years of the sixteenth century, blends with 
the peculiarities characteristic of the great days and the 
genuine school of Bolognese art. 

42. Florence and Central Italy. — ^That originality which 
marks the earlier productions of the Italian engravers, 
together with the Florentine school of art itself, seems to 
disappear soon after the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Home, a city since Boman times degenerate in her citizens 
and barren of genius, the crowned phantom, as men said, 
seated on the tomb of departed greatness, now for a short 
space shone forth in alien lustre, and a glory that was not 
her own. Great as were the names of her adopted artists — 
the very greatest in art — no real or permanent school resulted 
from their teaching. Yet so powerful was the fascination of 
Baphael and of Michael Angelo, that all Italy, south of the 
Apennines, accepted the impress they stamped on art, and 
life perished with individuality. Enslaved now to a base and 
selfish despotism, Florence first, giving Bome her great son 
and her great scholar, and surrendering with liberty genius 
inseparable from virtue, exchanged in art reality for imitation. 
Henceforth, as in the series of her painters, so of her engravers 
— although the work of that period can scarcely fail of some 
inherent excellence — yet no names occur of eminent merit, 
few preserving traces of individual or characteristic method. 
And as Boman influences extended northward, the same result 
appears. Men originally of independent aim seem to have 
lost the better portion of their genius, and were satisfied 
mechanically to reproduce echoes of that graceful design, the 
aeerets of which but one engraver (and that by the immediate 
instructions of Baphael) was capable of grasping. 
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43. I shall therefore here place in one series, and describe 
with less than previous detail, a nnmber of engravers belong- 
ing either to schools deciaTing in themselves, or mannered 
imitators of the so-called Eoman artists, commencing with 
those who most distinctly appear to merit the honours due to 
original invention and to nationality of design. Barely con- 
nected with what was peculiar to Northern Italy, these will 
form a transition from Lombard engravers to Marc Antonio. 

44. vi. With Hobetta the early Florentine School reached 
its highest development : like Finiguerra, Baldini, Botticelli, 
and Pollajuolo, a member of the craft of goldsmiths, member 
also of an artists' society, recorded by Vasari under the year 
1511. 1 506, inscribed in ancient handwriting below an impres- 
sion of his "Murder of Abel" (Ott. p. 462) in the Corsini 
Collection, with Vasari's, are our sole dates for Eobetta's period. 
Executed apparently with the dry-point alone, his work 
(amounting to about thirty pieces) has a certain meagreness 
in appearance, and want of ease in the line, tempered by the 
general characteristics of his time and city, and the influence 
of more skilful engravers. 

45. To the undated "Jealousy" (B. 73) of Albert Durer, 
whose works, by their unequalled firmness and delicacy, pro- 
voked and defied the imitation of so many, he is indebted for 
the background of the "Woman and Lovers" (B. 24). The 
imitation of Domenico Campagnola is so distinctly perceptible 
in several engravings, and that with the inferiority of an imi- 
tator, that I do not hesitate to consider this an instance, almost 
solitary, of Venetian influence exerted south of Cisalpine Italy. 
In the treatment of the ground this characterizes an un- 
described " S. Jerome " of the British Museum Collection, and 
other prints ; appearing also in the forms of the " Faith and 
Charity " (B. 15) ; in the eminently graceful figure, and the 
landscape (water-mills reflected in a stream), of an undescribed 
" Leda," also in the British Museum-: subject only in this last 
instance to the doubt whether this imsigned engraving be not 
really the work of Domenico. 

46. Bobetta dislays in fact many tokens of a genius 
singularly impressible. Amongst the artists of the time, the 
graceful design of Filippino Lippi (his comrade in the Society 
of 1611) appears in the "Nymphs with a Lyre" (B. 23), 
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executed by Lippi in fresco within S. Maria Novella, and 
again in a charming ^ Appearance of the Virgin to S. Bene- 
dict," an ondescribed print of the Corsini Collection. Sandro 
Botticelli's manner (according to Waagen) is traceable in 
others ; Fra Bartolommeo's in the '' Virgin and Child " (B. 12). 
Ferugino — and this, so far as I am aware, is the sole instance 
where this peculiarly refined and almost inimitable artist has 
been rendered by a contemporary engraver — must have fur- 
nished the background at least for the beautiful print (B. 9) 
described as the ^ Farting of Christ and the Virgin." An 
influence not less decided than Lippi's appears to me that of 
Bafaellino del Garbo (the scholar of Filippino, U76-1524), 
to whose sweet and delicate design, with its peculiar and 
graceful mannerism in the employment of Florentine orna- 
ments (note especially the gem bound across the forehead), 
Eobetta's very pleasing ^Virgin and Child with Angels" 
(B. 13) and " Ceres " (B. 16) are perhaps due. Yet through- 
out he maintains an individual character, modifying these 
external models, in part by peculiarities of drawing, not 
always happy — in part by a grace and naiveU that many 
artists, by far Bobetta's superiors in power and invention, 
&il to present. 

47. vii, Nicoletto de' Rossi. — This engraver, belonging to 
the school of Modena, characterized, like the neighbouring art 
of Ferrara, by something fantastic and over-decorative, and 
dating two of his numerous works in 1500 and 1512 (the only 
facts regarding him we possess), after a certain imitation of 
Grerman and of Lombardic artists, appears to have formed a 
style peculiar to himself. The figures, often graceful, are in 
great measure sacrificed to an ingenious display of fanciful and 
ruinous architecture ; through the broken columns appears a 
landscape of much tenderness and delicacy, and when seen in 
good condition (essential to a fait judgment of Nicoletto's 
powers, but unfortunately infrequent), the whole effect is a 
pleasing though somewhat childish luxuriance. 

48. His own manner is best displayed in the " Nativity " 
(B. 3, 4, although the figures in 3 are from Martin Schon- 
gauer), in the " S. George " (Ottley, p. 541), in the « Punish- 
ment of the Slanderer " (B. 87), and in an undescribed " S. 
Sebastian " of the Wellesley Cabinet, brilliant in effect and 
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careful in drawing. From Mantegna, a genius altogether 
opposed, he has probably taken the "Neptune" (B. 49), a- 
"Female Saint," and a "Girl standing beside a Tree," ex- 
tremely pleasing and delicate, both uncatalogued prints of the 
British Collection. The influence of G. Campagnola, trans- 
mitted through G. B. del Porto, appears in the " Leda " (B. 
46): his "Europa" (B. 51) is a repetition of Del Porto's 
(B. 4) : an undescribed " Philosopher Beading," of the Mu- 
seum may be from the design of Filippino Lippi. Diirer's 
" Four Women " (B. 75, dated 1497) is feebly imitated in 
Nicoletto's "Judgment of Paris" (B. 62, dated 1600), Schon- 
gauer's " Peasant " (B. 88) in his No. 65, and from him the 
Italian probably derived the design for the " Saviour Blessing " 
(Ott. p. 636). 

49. via, Benedetto Montagna. — Proceeding downwards in the 
scale of power and of original invention, this artist — a native 
of Vicenza, probably at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century (for of the three copies he has given from Dtirer two 
originals (B. 2, 97) are dated 1604 and 1505), may be ranked 
after Nicoletto. Like Nicoletto, he worked from German 
models. Beside the direct copies (B. 16, 32, and the un- 
described repetition the British Museum possesses from Durer*s 
No. 2)i traces of Northern motif may be observed elsewhere, 
as in " The Agony " (B. 4) ; for it was through Northern Italy 
that German art naturally at all times most freely penetrated. 
Like other Lombardic engravers, Montagna also was influenced 
by Venice. The influence of Mocetto's design and handling 
appears in the " Sacrifice of Abraham " (B. 1), in the " S. 
George" (R 12), while an undescribed "Christ Risen" in 
the Museum (apparently a simple repetition from Mocetto) is 
probably one instance out of seversd amongst early engravings 
where a lost original (unless comparison should ascertain the 
print of the Ufi&zj Collection, before noticed, to be that 
original) has been preserved in a copy, itself perhaps unique. 

50. But a series of small prints by Montagna present con- 
siderable inter-similarity of style, handling free and effective, 
yet delicate — landscape animated and fairly characteristic, and 
figures of much simple grace and variety. Amongst these, 
confusedly grbuped by Bartsch and Ottley,.the fancy subjects, 
Etigned B. M. (B. 21, 27, 29), are perhaps from YenetiiMi 
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moHfs ; the mainly mythological cycle, signed at full length 
(B. 17, 18, 19, 22, and others undescribed in the British 
Mnsenm), exhibiting also the characteristics above noted, 
may probably be regarded as altogether Montagna's. 

51. ix, Gian Antonio da Brescia was probably brother 
to that Gian Maria whose few works 1 have before noticed. 
These possess a marked and individual style ; but the nu- 
merous works of Gian Antonio (nearly one hundred if we, 
include those signed Z. A.), although not without grace 
and artist-like facility in treatment, yet present the first 
decided productions of an engraver as such. Mainly simple 
repetitions of contemporaneous engravings, they scarcely 
entitle their author to rank amongst that higher class, the 
Feintres Graveurs — who thus multiplied their own designs. 
Mantegna, Diirer, and Marc Antonio (probably in chrono- 
logical sequence, and the last together with Baphael's works 
studied by Gian Antonio in Eome) affoHed the most notice- 
able models. As the like repetition of Diirer and of Man- 
tegna, with other Lombardic masters,' and these handled in 
a very similar style, distinguishes the prints signed Z. A. ; as 
Ottley's argument that the attribution of these to a Venetian 
" Zoan Andrea " by Zani uid by Bartsch, is an improbable 
hypothesis, appears to me justly tenable ; and as, lastly, we 
may well imagine that Gian Antonio, if resident at Venice, 
signed his works in the Venetian dialect — Gian Antonio and 
Z. A. may with some probability be regarded as the same 
artist, and the works thus marked together considered. 

52. Although deficient in the severity and force of Man- 
tegna's own designs, and his peculiarly effective handling, 
though inferior to those probably much earlier repetitions 
that have been ascribed — some to the master himself, and 
some, I think erroneously, to Gian Antonio and to Z. A. (as 
the « Triumph " B. 14, the « Nymphs " B. 18 of Z. A., and the 
Copy 2 of B., of the upright "Entombment"), these later 
reproductions of the Mantuan are not however without con- 
siderable interest, and, in default of the originals, Gian 
Antonio's " Hercules with the Lion, and with Antaeus " (B. 11 
and 14), may in some degree supply their place. Z. A's 
" Man of Sorrows " (B. 4) repeats Mantegna's (B. 7), failing 
indeed of the original's astonishing perfection, but with variar 
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tions for which we are probably indebted to the master's own 



53. Gian Antonio's " Flagellation " (Ott., p 561), a work 
in the manner of Mantegna, bear^ the date 1509 ; but the 
"Satyr" and the "White Horse" (B. 16, and Ott., p. 566), 
copied from Durer's Nos. 69 and 97, and the latter copy 
with the original dated 1505, probably preceded it. These 
I have not seen, but the Z. A. repetition (Ott., p. 583) of 
Diirer's " Madonna and Child " (B. 42), preserved in the 
British Museum, exhibits unusual spirit and delicacy ; of the 
many attempts during three hundred and fifty years to repro- 
duce that inimitable genius it is among the most successful. 
One original, and that Venetian of the highest period, appears 
to have supplied both Marc Antonio (B. 383) and Gian 
Antonio (B. 21) with the graceful "Girl and Waterpot:" 
the Brescian repetition (Ott., p. 564) of Marc Antonio's 
"Neptune" (B. 352) with his Eaphaelei^que subjects, the 
« Madonna with Saints " (B. xv. p. 22), the " Sibyls " (B. xv. 
p. 48) from the fresco in La Pace, an engraving hardly executed 
before 1520, and the " Presentation of the Virgin " (B. 4), 
from the design of Timoteo delle Vite, are less important. 
Nor does the praise Ottley bestows on the Z. A. " Lion and 
Dragon " (B. 20) from Leonardo da Vinci, appear altogether 
merited. 

54. A number of friezes and arabesques appear also under 
the signatures I. A. and Z. A., and connect the artist with the 
peculiar ornamental tendency of the early Florentine school. 

55. X. A few less important engravers may be briefly noticed. 
The artist signing his works with the figure of a Eat-trap, 
connected possibly with the Veronese Eiccio-Brusasorci 
family, and influenced at least by the Venetian school, exhibits 
a spirit and delicacy in handling that resemble the prints 
marked P. P. To the so-called Peregrine da Cesena and 
the so-called Gian Battista del Porto (for the name is in each 
case a conjectural completion of initials) a small number of 
works belong. Those marked P. (supposed Cesena's) from 
their niello-like style may be placed not later than the first 
years of the sixteenth century; the "Child with a Bird" 
dated 1511 (B. 1) has been repeated by Gian Antonio da 
Brescia in an undescribed "Holy Family" of the British 
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Mosemn Collection. I. B/b works so stax)iigl7 resemble Nico- 
lotto's that it is probable this anonymous artist was Nicoletto's 
master or model. They exhibit drawing free and graceful, 
and a landscape possibly founded on that of the very in- 
teresting German engraver Lncas Cranach, a man who (how- 
ever inferior in technical merit) has rendered more deeply 
the fantastic spirit of Northern forest scenery than Lucas van 
Leyden or Durer himself. 

67. xi. To the Florentine school may belong three or four 
ruder artists, one signing by initials I. F. T. ; one with the 
date 1607 (B. xiii. p. 861), and others, copyists, so fur as 
appears, from Mantegna and from Bobetta. 

68. To sum up the first and the second portions of onr 
sketch, two great eras of success, neither exceeding sixty 
years, seem to divide early Italian engraving, the school 
of Florence and that of Northern Italy ; the first possibly 
carried to its perfection by Baldini, the second by Man- 
tegna, Mocetto, and the two artists of the Campagnola 
family. The first sets before us this art in its origin, 
aiming mainly at the pure reproduction of finished designs ; 
in the second we find the higher aim to unite in some degree 
the magic of colour with drawing of a bolder and more 
inventive character. Both again represent the highest periods 
of their respective schools of painting, and both, after the 
production of works yet unequalled in the highest qualities 
of true art, seem suddenly, and within a few years of 
the critical opening of the sixteenth century, to fail and 
to pass away under the hands of the unskilful and of the 
mechanical. To Venetian Painting indeed fifty years of glory, 
Titian, Palma, Tintoret, Veronese, and Bassano, still re- 
mained, but their art seems from the first to have baffled every 
attempt at imitation. The Florentine school, though pro-, 
ductive of genius the highest and the most consummate, 
yet saw Leonardo, and Bartolommeo, and Michael Angelo 
establish themselves elsewhere. Devotional art now flourished 
north or south of Arno, in Umbria or in Bologna — the 
"modem style," to employ the phrase of Vasari, in the ancient 
capital of Italy — it is to these spots that we must look for 
that last and most striking development of early Italian 
engraving which is summed up in the name of Marc Antonio* 
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in. EoMAN School. 1500-1540. 

59. By influx from the .rest of Italy, Rome, barren as I 
liaye before noticed in native genius from the times of her 
earlier population and government, had now become the tem- 
porary centre of Italian art. Venice eaxd Milan might indeed 
rival her : the first by her peculiar giffc. Colour, that stamped 
an individuality on Venetian, more decisively than Boman 
Design on Roman paintings ; Milan by the sweet and empha- 
tically human tenderness characterizing the Lombardic school. 
But, great as they were, the names of Bellini, Giorgione, and 
Leonardo fell short of the glory conferred by Raphael and by 
Michael Angelo on the city of their adoption. And of these 
eminent men the genius of Raphael, lying mainly (though not 
indeed exclusively) in grace of design and fertility of inven- 
tion, far more than the sterner and deeper creations of 
Buonarroti, by its very nature most invited, and could best 
reward, the engraver's efforts. 

60. As however with the Painters, so also from extra- 
Roman Italy came the three great Engravers of the Roman 
school — Marc Antonio of Bologna, Agostino of Venice, 
and Marco 'Dente of Ravenna ; and of these. Marc Antonio 
alone I propose to notice here ; for the others, his disciples, 
men indeed of conspicuous talent, yet even under his super- 
intendence fell far below their master's excellence; and in 
their latter period, from 1520 onwards, manifest unquestion-* 
able degeneracy and an approximation to the comparatively 
lifeless character infecting all Italian art during the latter 
part of the century, not Michael Angelo's, or not Veneto- 
Lombardic. 

61. Falling almost within his own remembrance, some par- 
ticulars of the life of Marc Antonio Raimondi have been given 
us by Vasari. These, however, are scanty, nor always accu- 
rate ; and the very general absence of dates from Marc Anto- 
nio's engravings, added to the peculiar and almost monotonous 
character of their greater number (reproducing the later 
designs of Raphael, or conceived in his Roman manner), limits 
extremely our positive information in regard to the progress 
of this great artist. Hence also, in the endeavour I shall 
make to trace the development of his genius and of his art^ I 
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should desire that the judgments hazarded be accepted with 
the diffidence in which I give them. 

62. Bom probably about 1480, towards the beginning of 
the sixteenth century Marc Antonio entered the service of 
Francesco Francia, the great Bolognese artist : apprenticed not 
as scholar to the painter, but to assist in Francia's original em- 
ployment as a goldsmith, famous for delicate work in decora- 
tion and in niello. In this art Marc Antonio's skill gained 
him the honourable title '' de* Franci " — a plural designation, 
including perhaps Francesco and Giacomo Francia: with 
&me, further, throughout the city, and a stanza of commenda- 
tion in the poem of the Bolognese Achilleo Achillini, written, 
the colophon informs us, in 1504, and published in 1513. 
Marc Antonio's recognised portrait of the author, therein 
alluded to (B. 469, signed Philotheo, Achillini*s Arcadian 
designation), cannot howeyer have been executed before the 
year 1608. 

63. The residence of Albert Diirer in Venice, and thence 
in Bologna (1506), encouraged, it is probable. Marc Antonio 
in the study of that great master of engraving previously 
commenced ; until growing years and the desire to perfect his 
style (deficient hitherto in correctness of design and in general 
chiaroscuro) separated him from the city of Francia, and in 
1509 (it appears) he in his turn visiting Venice was &vourably 
received by the local artists. At Venice he engraved on 
copper some of Durer*s woodcuts — seventeen pieces from his 
" Life of the Madonna" (B. 77-92, and 95)— with an exact- 
ness which, according to Vasari (whose details have, however, 
been here proved inaccurate), resulted in a lawsuit and a pro- 
hibition from repeating the signature of the originals on the 
other copies Marc Antonio afterwards appears to have pro- 
duced. From Venice, passing probably through Florence, 
and there making acquaintance with the engravings of Lucas 
van Leyden, he proceeded to Eome, invited thither either by 
desire to visit the capital, or by message from Baphael 
Sanzio. 

64. At Eome the greater part of Marc Antonio's remaining 
life was spent. Introduced to the great master, he engraved 
some designs submitted to him, it appears, by Eaphael — the 
« Lucretia" (B. 192) is named by Vasari — ^to his entire satis- 
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faction. Then followed other plates ; the " Judgment of 
Paris" (B. 245), the "Massacre of the. Innocents " (B. 18), 
"to the astonishment of all Rome;" and Marc Antonio's 
fame was established. Baviera, Raphael's colour-grinder, 
completing the arrangement, joined him to assist in the 
working-off. To this no doubt is due the brilliancy and the 
admirable taste with which the plates were printed: — the 
paper — unlike the spongy medium which the nineteenth cen- 
tury seems to hold an improvement — thin almost to trans- 
parency, but, beyond any other, firm and pure in substance ; 
the ink, in tone, clear at once and mellow : matters small, yet 
strictly material, and in absence of which the engraver labours 
to no purpose. Agostino de' Musi from Venice, and Marco 
Dente from Ravenna (the first trained already in the school 
of Giulio Campagnola), became his apprentices; and until 
Raphael's death (1520) the friendly partnership, so much to 
the world's advantage, was unbroken. 

65. Some engravings from designs by Giulio Romano 
of questionable morality, undertaken to illustrate Pietro 
Aretino's Sonnets, brought upon Marc Antonio the censure 
of Pope Clement VIII. ; and after restoration to favour, the 
sack of Rome by the Spaniards (1527), dispersing the tem- 
porary glories of Roman art, and accompanied, it is said, by 
the death of Marco Dente, drove Marc Antonio into poverty 
and flight. Broken-spirited, he returned to Bologna, and of 
his further works, life, and death we have no details. 1536 
is the last date furnished by the engravings of Agostino Vene- 
ziano. 

66. Marc Antonio's style, with his life, falls naturally under 

three divisions — Bologna, Venice, and Rome; these, again, 

conveniently subdivided, will present the whole thus, with a 

detail justified by the importance and the many works of the 

engraver : — 

I. Bologna ! .. .. A. 1500—1505. 

B. 1505—1509. 

II. Venice and Florence C. 1509— 1510. 

III. Home; 1510— 1527 D. First Roman Style. 

£. Second Homan and most finished. 
F. Thii-d Koman and boldest manner. 

The characteristics of each period, original and derived from 
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external influence, so far as possible I shall now endeaYonr to 
define ; adding (as on Marc Antonio' some general knowledge 
exists) frequent reference to the more important engravings ; 
specified here and elsewhere hj their number in Bartsch's 
catalogue. 

67. L A. The style of Marc Antonio. during his Bolognese 
residence was naturally influenced by Francia; but it was 
Francia the Goldsmith, the skilful handler of niello, as re- 
marked by M. Yitet in an interesting paper, that impressed 
the pupil. In a very few instances, most notably the '^ Ado- 
ration" (B. 16) and the " SS. Catherine and Lucy" (B. 121), 
he has rendered with eminent success the deyotional feeling, 
the pure and graceful line, and the cheerful daylight landscape 
cf the great painter. But that advance in the mechanique of 
his art, fineness and closeness of line, subdued brilliancy in 
effect, mastery, in a word, over the graver rather than over 
the engraving, were his first objects, the larger number of 
Marc Antonio's early works sufSciently reveal: and it was 
mainly in this respect that he profited by apprenticeship to 
Francia. Hence followed an indifference to unity of desiga 
Some early works, as the "Knights" (B. 188-191) and the 
" S. Christopher " (B. 96), are of almost Boman simplicity 
and purity : one, the *' Venus and JSneas " (B. 288), reminds, 
in style and in handling, of his master's son, Giacomo Francia, 
others, as just mentioned, belong to Francesco's immediate 
inspiration. Lastly, we find those prints representing mainly 
mythological subjects, the design of which many writers 
have confidently ascribed to Francia. But inasmuch as 
pictures or drawings by Francesco, rendering these subjects, 
and exhibiting undraped figures, are, if not absolutely un- 
known, at any rate extremely rare — I can find none such 
described — this conjecture cannot appear well founded. These 
works, the « Descent into Hell " (B. 41), « S. George " (B. 98), 
"Orpheus seated" (B. 314), "Pyramus and Thisbe" (1505, 
B. 322, presenting a graceful and melancholy figure, with 
drapery broken into folds many but continuous, of occurrence 
so frequent that we may regard it as a favourite type), seem 
to me more probably altogether the engraver's own. That by 
1510 he was known as a designer we learn from Yasari ; and 
this series, by their progressive advance (traceable, by dates 
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affixed, from 1505 to 1508), bear strong eyidence of a con- 
tinuous progress from feebleness, alike in drawing and in con- 
ception, to an excellence that might justly attract the attention 
of Baphael Sanzio. 

68. With the « Pyramus " of 1505 (B. 322), with "Orpheus" 
(B. 314), and the "Venus, Vulcan, and Love" (B. 326), 
a new element appears. The backgrounds, hitherto unde- 
cided in character, betray the growing study of Albert 
Durer — so early in his career, we cannot doubt the influence 
of that powerful genius on Marc Antonio — disproving the 
hasty assertion of Vasari, which refers it to 1509. And we 
may hence regard these works as forming a transitional species 
— a class A-B, if such designation for greater accuracy's sake 
be not considered pedantic — conducting to those prints which, 
produced between 1505-1509, 1 have already marked B. 

69. B. These remarkable works, by their increased indiffer- 
ence to design compared with execution — although in designing 
there is meanwhile, as already noticed, a certain spontaneous 
advance — in the rapidity of their production, and the frequent 
dates inscribed, as if to mark the rapid development of the 
artist's powers, attest the effect produced at Bologna, as else- 
where throughout Italy, by the introduction of German master- 
pieces. April or August, 1506, the date added to a copy 
(B. 643) from Diirer's woodcut "SS. John and Jerome" 
(B. 112), gives decided proof of that study of the Bavarian 
master which earlier works intimate. May, 1506, produced 
the " Nymph and Satyr " (B. 319), imitating Diirer in the 
background, and rivalling Baphael in grace of line; Sep- 
tember, 1506, the " Venus Anadyomene " (B. 312), such as 
she might have presented herself to the drunken dreams of 
Jordaens. In that September are again dated the "Cupid 
and Children " (B. 320), possibly (as noticed by Waagen) 
from a sketch by Mantegna. Design and conception in these 
works and their companions indicate no certain aim ; con- 
scientious elaboration in finish, increasing mastery over the 
gi*aver, these unite productions otherwise so discrepant. 

70. Similar qualities mark other engravings, which, from 
an advance in drawing now at last more decisively manifest- 
ing itself, combined with greater freedom and largeness, and 
a more successful treatment of half-tints, we may assign to 
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the last years of Marc Antonio's Bolognese period. Such are 
the "Mars and Venus" (B. 345) of December, 1508, the 
background again suggested by Dfirer; the "Faun and 
Child" (B. 296: if not later); the "Portrait of Achilleo 
Achillini" (B. 469) — the notice of which must have been in- 
serted in Achillini's poem between the dates of its composition 
and publication before given) ; and the " Nymph and Satyr " 
(B. 279), a rare and beautiful little print, where the landscape, 
though, as in the preceding, German in motifs is yet treated 
with Italian feeling, verging, in this instance, on a Venetian 
character. 

71. II. C. These last-noticed works, which we might class 
B-C, lead us on to those I have marked C, the produce of 
the years 1509-1510. Few in number, but exquisite alike in 
design, in chiaroscuro, and in handling, the advance these 
works display emphasizes the months spent at Venice and at 
Florence as the most critical, perhaps, in Marc Antonio's career. 
For Venice and Florence rendered him worthy of Home, 
Maestro in his own right, and competent to the reproduction 
of Raphael. In fact, the "Girl and Waterpot" (B. 383), 
apparently from the design of Giorgione; the <* David" 
(B. 12) ; the elaborate fancy piece (B. 359), resembling again 
closely works ascribed to Giorgione (and the foreground sleep- 
ing figure, it may be noticed in corroboration, is repeated in 
Giulio Campagnola's No. 8 of Ottley's Catalogue) ; with the 
celebrated group of "Climbing Warriors" (B. 487), from 
Michael Angelo's cartoon, possess an excellence in chiaroscuro, 
and a rich completeness in effect, rarely attained, and, perhaps, 
rarely aimed at, in the engravings of Marc Antonio's Boman 
period. 

72. In the " Climbing Warriors," again, another element 
^pears. Schongauer possibly first, Diirer next, had influenced 
Marc Antonio. But the peculiarly delicate execution of this 
engraving, and the background transposed from the print of 
the "Monk Sergius " (B. 126), show the successful eagerness 
with which Marc Antonio, in earlier years peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of external impression, and by this susceptibility fitted 
for the work of an engraver as such, seized on the new model 
presented him by Lucas van Leyden, the second chief of the 
German school. 
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73. The long series of copies from Diirer— requiring, of 
course, the allowance of more than one year (perhaps 1507 to 
1510 ; the originals were published 1500), some of which, 
according to Vasari, drew upon Marc Antonio that imputation 
of having invaded the property of the German master — 
exhibits at once the Italian popularity of originals, conceived 
in a style so emphatically non-Italian, the admiration of the 
copyist, and the amazing rapidity of Marc Antonio's own 
execution. Inferior, however, to Albert's work in firmness of 
handling, truth of drawing, and general effect, it is in those 
respects, I may add, that these copies are mainly remarkable. 

74. While thus engaged, and possibly working on the 
" Climbing Warriors " from the Cartoon itself within the 
walls of the Palazzo Vecchio, Eaphael's invitation, or the 
atti^action of the capital, summoned Marc Antonio to Eome, 
heimceforth the scene of his labours. But of the many works 
there produced, so few bear external evidence of date that the 
triple division under which I shall now attempt to range them 
is unavoidably liable to the deep uncertainty that must attend 
every classification founded on internal evidence : and this, in 
the present instance, from Marc Antonio's peculiar direction, 
unusually uncertain. For from the first adopting the style of 
design— pure and graceful but ideal (in the sense that tends 
strongly to the sacrifice of character), known generally as 
Boman — he, with the partiality exhibited in the case of 
Francia, followed in Eaphael the Roman painter alone, leaving 
altogether untouched that earlier and more devotional style 
the master practised at Perugia and at Florence ; regarding 
it perhaps with the painter himself as out of date, or beyond 
his capacity. 

75. III. D. On Marc Antonio's First Eoman Style— to be 
here marked D — the influences immediately preceding are na- 
turally stamped. " Lucretia " (B. 192), traditionally described 
as the trial-piece, executed on his arrival for Eaphael's inspec- 
tion, "Dido" (B. 187), "Adam and Eve" (B. 1), and the 
"Virgin and Saviour" (B. 34), present landscape back- 
grounds imitated from Lucas van Leyden. A peculiarly grace- 
ful cast of drapery, and similarity in features, seem to show 
that a single model suggested the beautiful-female figures in 
the "Lucretia," "Dido," and "Eve;" with the "Eurydice" 
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of B. 295, where, however, the Orpheus recalls that earlier 
type already noticed. To these admirable works we may add 
the '' Two figures from the Sistine Chapel " (B. 464, the fresco 
completed by 1511); "Force" and « Temperance" (B. 375, 
376); the "Trimnph of Titus" (B. 213), Marc Antonio's 
sole recognised engraving from the great Siennese artist, Gian 
Antonio Razzi; together with the rare "Bacchanals" (B. 248), 
unless this belongs to the preceding period. Above these even 
in perfection. of line may perhaps stand the yet rarer groups 
of Saints, the "Lucy, Catherine, and Barbara" (B. 120), the 
" Madonna, Magdalene, and Maria Egiptiaca " (Ottley, 64), 
and a " S. Anthony " and " S. Paul of Jerusalem " (with the 
three preceding, preserved in Dr. Wellesley's collection and 
nndescribed) ; all with the dark backgrounds usually seen in 
nielli. An extraordinary finish and delicacy characterise 
the prints here classified ; engraved with lines set closely 
together, yet on the whole mechanically ranged, and in the 
extremities inferior in decision and drawing to Marc Antonio's 
later works. 

76. Distinguished in general by the same characters, but 
with increased aim at chiaroscuro and brilliancy of effect — 
from which Marc Antonio may for awhile have been diverted 
by the study of Lucas- van Leyden, on these points inferior to 
Diirer — those prints we may place next in order to the First 
Boman period and transitional to the Second, contain some of 
excellence so high that they have since their first appearance 
ranked among works of art the choicest and the most con- 
summate. Such we may reckon the " S. Jerome " (B. 101) ; 
« Galataea " (B. 350— the fresco completed by 1514) ; the 
series illustrative of the Aeneid (B. 352) ; and, surpassing all, 
that wonderful " Judgment of Paris " (B. 245), — tho astonish- 
ment at its publication, Vasari reports, of all Eome— un- 
equalled by any other of Marc Antonio's for variety of figure, 
perfection of line and of expression, and an effect of chiar- 
oscuro in the early impressions— one in the British Museum, 
one in the Paris Bibliotheque, and one in possession of Mr. 
M. Johnson of Oxford deserve special notice, — ^placing it 
almost within the range of actual painting. 

77. To the same period may possibly be asrfgned the greater 
number of a remarkable series of small works, executed appa- 
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rently in pure dry-point, representing in general some scene of 
romance or some half-allegory, so much the tendency of the 
Italian mind during the century 1450 to 1550, and thence 
conveyed by gradual transmission to France and to Elizabethan 
England.. To this class (D — E) belong the « Girl with a 
Crescent " (B. 354) and its companion (B. 369) ; the ad^ 
mirable « Three Doctors " (B. 404) ; the « Youth with a Violin " 
(B. 435) ; the « Girl tearing her Hair " (B. 437) ; and, in 
style of execution, the "David" (B. 11), the "St. John 
Baptist " (B. 99 — ^unless we place this later), and the " Venus 
and Cupid" (B. 260)— extracted from the "Judgment of 
Paris " — so similar in handling to an undescribed and signed 
" Luoretia," of the Wellesley Cabinet, that, although ques- 
tioned by Bartsch, I should consider it Marc Antonio's : — all 
bearing tokens more or less distinct of Eaphael's now all- 
prevailing influence. 

78. E. An equal delicacy of line, with increased skill in the 
shadings and the contours, mark that progress which we may 
assign to the Second Boman period. Many famous works — I 
regret that I can do little more than indicate them — belong to 
this class, marked also by a closer adoption of that somewhat 
meagre and deficient chiaroscuro characteristic of the Boman 
school. The general ideas of air and space are now sacrificed 
to a stronger emphasis on the foreground figures, which pre- 
serve, however, their refinement in expression : the landscape 
distance begins to give place to conventional delineations of 
architecture ; and studies from ancient sculpture, of frequent 
occurrence among the later drawings of Baphael, are repro- 
duced by his engraver. Here we may place the noble " Vision 
of Noah " (B. 3), evidently early in the series ; the " Madonna 
seated on Clouds " (B. 47) ; two other " Holy Families " of 
uncommon grace in design (B. 62 and 63) ; the " Dance of 
Children". (B. 217); the "Fauns and Child'' (B, 230); 
" Venus and Cupid in the Niche " (B. 311), a most rare and, 
graceful work ; " Amadous " (B. 366), a frontispiece to the 
work of Am. Berrutus, published 1617; "Philosophy'* 
(B. 381), with the companion print, more charming still, 
" Poetry " (B. 382), both masterpieces in rendering the ma- 
jestic beauty of Raphael's children; the "Plague Scene" 

2 
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(B. 417); two portraite, the so-caUed "Eaphael " (B. 496), 
and the highlj-finished " Aretmo " (B. 513), it is said from 
the design of Titian. To this date we may, perhaps, assign 
the ''Massacre of the Innocents" (B. 18); the '' S. Gedlia" 
(B. 116); and with less hesitation, the ''Descent from the 
Cross " (B. 32), where the background famishes probably 
Marc. Antonio's last recurrence to Lucas van Lejden. 

79. This print, with the " PietJi " (B. 37), which I should 
place at the close of Marc Antonio's first Boman period, or 
the commencement of the second, are, so far as I am aware, 
the sole instances where the engrayer has rendered designs 
belonging to Baphael's Florentine time. They have thenoe 
the peculiar interest that must always belong to every step in 
the deyelopment of a mind richly gifted as Baphael Sanzio's. 
In both the Peruginesque element, in the original, pictures con- 
spicuous (the" Deposition," formerly in the Fesch Gallery ; the 
" Fieti^" a version of the Borghese Palace " Entombment "), — 
perhaps by the master's own re-drawing, — has disappeared be- 
fore the larger forms, and expression less naif and devotional 
of his Boman style ; an alteration marked in the " Pieta " less 
completely, yet with a distinctness decisively revealing the 
vast change wrought within the ten years succeeding 1508 ; 
in the "Deposition," leaving an arrangement of figures, 
magnificent in line indeed and graceful, yet devoid of the more 
touching and higher truth of passionate expression. 

80. As E — F, transitional to the latest Boman period, but 
in immediate sequence with the foregoing, may stand the 
"Joseph" (B. 9), the Saviour at Simon's house" (B. 23), 
the so-called "Magdalen at the Steps" (B. 45), and the 
"S. Felicitii" (B. 117), where, as in the "Massacre of the 
Innocents" and the "Plague Scene," even Baphael's most 
consummate design, and Marc Antonio's most elaborate exe- 
cution, fail to conquer the just repugnance roused by the re- 
presentation of tortured beauty, agonised mothers, and expiring 
children ; works, though classical in form, yet in spirit far alien 
from the more human character of the older mythology. And 
in this series, but contrasted with those frightful scenes of 
unmerited suffering, we may further place the " Cleopatra " 
(B. 199), matchless in the reconcilement of grace, expression. 
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and severity ; the " Parnassus " (B. 247) with the " Subjects 
from the Pamesina" (B. 342-344),;;^admirable^for conduct of 
line ; and, exhibiting more than any yet cited the later direction 
of the engraver's talent, that striking Vision of the glorified 
Saviour, by some caprice known as the " Five Saints." 

81. In this print (B. 113), celebrated perhaps rather beyond 
its merits, though great, individual expression (as before in- 
dividuality in landscape and in accessories) appears partially 
sacrificed to the general effect of the group, rendered with 
consummate skill in the masses, and a mastery of handling in 
former works never so decisively attained. And to these years 
(1516 perhaps to 1522) we may probably assign two long 
series of minor works: the "Small Saints" (B. 124-184), 
and the "Mythological Figures" (B. 263-278). Conducive 
no doubt to this command of the graver, these prints however 
exhibit in many instances the artists lowered to the manu- 
&cturer — and foreshadow thus that ultimate separation of the 
arts of painting and engraving, against the evil effects of 
which even the genius of Nanteuil, and Strange, and Longhi, 
andMiiller has striven in vain. Whatever additional mastery 
over technical difiiculties may be gained by this consecration 
of a life, is more than lost by the exigencies of translation : 
for " one man's thoughts," to sum up with a verdict of a 
great jiidge, " can never be expressed by another." 

22. F. Falling after Eaphael's death (1520), Marc Anto- 
nio's Third Boman period, least satisfactory on the whole, and 
justly, to the judgment of the present day (yet for two centuries 
during European preference for the ^ Eclectic " style esteemed 
highest), is marked by that peculiar development which brought 
rapid ruin on the temporary glories of the Boman School. To 
this time, and that beyond question, belongs the series 
illustrating the poems of Aretino— fragments of which have 
here and there escaped the prescriptive sentence of Clement : 
the "Alexander and Homer" (B. 207), the «S. Paul at 
Athens" (B. 44), the "Virgin of FoHgno" (B. 52), the 
" Apostles " (B. 79-91), worthy at least of Marc Antonio, 
even if the signature S. B. on the supposed repetitions be 
read not " Baphael Sanzio," but " [Marcus] Bavennas." Yet 
so admirable is the general effect in many of these works, 

2 2 
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however wanting in inner expression and feeling, that we 
can hardly suppose them all execated without the guiding 
inspiration of Baphael. More decidedly late are the " Gas- 
flolette ** (B. 489), the ** Man bearing the base of a Golimm" 
(B. 476), the <" Bape of Helen " (B. 209), the background so 
absolutely deficient in the earlier grace, and the whole fSuling 
in any effect of chiaroscuro— the mannered and uninteresting 
"Virgin and Child" (B. 57), and the "Queen of Sheba" 
(B. 13), a large composition from a drawing of Baphael's 
earlier time, apparently left unfinished by the engraver. 

83. In the " Martyrdom of St Laurence " (B. 104) Lis% 

the most elaborate production of Marc Antonio's latest style, | 
every previous tendency reaches its consummation. Beyond | 
even its own merit, this print is of special interest as typifying 
the ultimate issues of the Boman SdiooL We have here finish 
the most patient — mastery over the tool the most complete- 
drawing in boldness and in truth infinitely surpassing the 
" Lucretia '' of 1510 ; and all lavished on a design by Bacdo 
Bandinelli, deficient in unity, feeling, and chiaroscuro, and 
placing before our sight a subject of all that can be set 
before hunum eyes the most revolting, the fiendish cruelty of 
man, and a death which the artist has been unable to dignify 
with the glorified expression of triumphant faith, or the 
solemnity of martyrdom. 

84, Art, thus employed for exhibition of technical excel- 
lence alone, no longer conducive to pleasure or influential I 
for instruction, with her authentic purposes forfeits Tmth, | 
and is forsaken by Beauty. Here therefore I close this essay, 
reluctant to track the progress of national degradation, and 
emphasize the £Ghllen fortunes of Italy, or, after the survey of 
success so brilliant, dwell on a decline that by some law, almost 
without exception, appears the spontaneous compensation and 
ransom for the rare interspaces nature assigns to the triumph 

of human Endeavour. i 
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Amalfi. 
Duomo! 

Agemina 82 

Zingaro , 271\ ^^,, 

Doi^elli 27lj'^*' 

Aquileja. 
Church : 
Mosaics 70 

Abezzo. 
Duomo: 

Bema 160 

Pietro Benvenati 514 

S.Frcmcesco: 

Pietro della Francesca 138 note 

215 

S. Maria degli Angeli: 

Spinello 152 

Abona (near Milan). 
Gaudenzio Vinci 295 

Assist. 

Church degli Angeli (Stanza di S. 

Francesco) : 
LoSpagna 261 

Convent of S, Andrea : 
Ingegno 260 

8. Damiano :■ ■ 

Eusebiodi S. Giorgio 261 

Duomo: 

Niccol6 Alunno 252 

S, Francesco: 

(Upper Church); 

Giunto da Pisa 106 

Gmabue 110 

Giotto 131 

(Under Church) : 

Giotto 124 

Giottino 138 

Giovanni da Melano 139 
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(Chapel of S.Stefano): 

LoSpagna 261 

Bassano. 
Municipalith : 

Bassano ^.u.* i«. *• 469 note 

8, Valentino: 

Bassano 469 note 

La Bastia. 
8, Angeio: 

Nicool6 Aliiiino 252 

Ber&amo. 
8. 8pirito: 

Andr. Pravitali 244 

Bologna. 
Academy: 

Giotto 132 

Beat. Cat. Vigri 169 

JacJobb Pdnlus;. 170 

Simone di Bologna 170 

Francesco Coasa , 226 

Perugino. » 256 

Francia 264 

Giiido Aspertini 267 

Lorenzo Costa 268 

Bugiardini 290 

liaphael 383 

Tim. della Vite 406 

Bagnacavallo 407 

Inn. da Iroola 408 

Pellegrino Tibaldi 409 

PaiTtiigianino 430 

Lod. CaiTaoci ..., 484 

Agos. Carracci 485 

Ann. Carracci 485 

Albani 490 

Guido Reni 492 

Guercino 494 

8, Cecilia: 

Francia 266 

. Lorenzo Costa ,...< 267 
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Convent of 8. Domenico : 

Petrus Johannis 170 

Ercolani Palace : 

Fmnoo Bolognese 169 

8. Giacomo (Bentivoglio Chapel): 

Lorenzo Costa... 226 

Francia 265 

Madonna delta Mezzaratta : 

Simone di Bologna 169 

Jaoobo Paulus 169 

Lorenzo di Bplogna 170 

8, Maria degli Angeli: 

Giotto 132 

Convent of S. Michele in Bo9oo ; 

Lod. CaiTacd and Scholars 484 

Portico {to* Leoni : 

Nic ol6 dell* Abate 402 

Palazzo delta Viola : 

Amioo Aspertini 267 

Brescia, 
8, Alessandrot 

Yincenzo Civerchio, gior 231 

8, Clement e: 

n Moretto 455 

S, Maria di Calchera i 

Callisto Piazza 464 

8, Maria delte Grazie: 

II Moretto 455 

8. Nazario : 

II Moretto 455 

Count TosCs house: 

Raphael 338 

Cagli. 
8. Angelo: 

Timoteo della Vite 406 

Church of the Dominicans (Cap- 
pella Tiranni) : 
GioTanni Santi 263 

Capbabola. 
Castle: 

Taddeo Zuccaro 477 

Federigo Zuccaro 477 

Capua. 
Duomo : 
'' Mosaics 70 
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Cepalu. 
Duomo: 

Mosaics 76 

Ceneda (near Belluno). 
Pomponio Amalteo 458 

Cerreto (not far from Certaldo). 
Abbey: 

II Monaco 163 

CiTTA DI CASTELLO. 

8. Trinitii: 

Raphael 330 

CiTTA DELLA PjEVE. 

8, Maria de' Bianchi: 

Peragino 257 

CODOGNO. 
Parish Church : 

Callisto Piazza 454 

Covo. 
Duomo: 

Bernardino Luini 292 

Gaudenzio Ferrari 296 

8. Fidele: 

Sculptures 45 

Constantinople. 
8, 8ophia : 

Mosaics 40 

CORTONA. 
Duomo: 

Luca Signorelli 217 

Chiesa -di Gesit: 

Luca Signorelli 217 

Crema. 
Duomo : 
Yincenzo Civei-chlo, giov 231 

DlRUTA (near Pemgia). 
Franciscan Church: 

Niccol6 Alunno 252 

Fabriano. 
Casa Bufera : 

Gentile da Fabriano 188 

8, Lucia : 

Lorenzo di S. Severino 188 
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Faenza. 
Dwymo : 
Iimoceoza da Imola 408 

Ferrara. 
S. Andrea ? 

Garofalo .'. 410 

S. Francesco : 

Garofalo 410 

Duoal Palace : 

Dosso Dossi 411 

Giambatt. Dossi 411 

Pfa>lic Gallery : 

Garofalo 410 

Florence. 
Academy : 

Fiesole 165, 166, 167 

Gentile da Fabriano 187 

Masaodo. 196 

Fra Filippo Lippi 198 

Pesellino 199 

Ghirlandajo 210 

Francesco Granacci 211 

Andrea del Castagno ,. 212 

Andrea Verrocchio 214 

Perugino 255 

Lorenzo di Credi 290 

Giov. Ant. Sogliani 290 

Fra Bartolommeo 318, 319 

Mariotto Albei-tinelli 319 

RafTaellino del Garbo 326 

Raphael '. 345 

8. Ambrogio : 
Cosimo Rosselli 205 

88, Annunziata : 

Andrea del Sarto 321 

Marc' Ant. Franciabigio 324 

Pontormo 324 

n Rosso 324 

Badia : 

Filippino Lippi 204 

Church of La Colza : 

Perugino ..t*.» 253 

Carmelite Church (Brancaoci Chapel) : 

Masacdo 193 

Corsvni Falace : 

Pietro Benvenuti 514 
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8. Croce: 

Orcagna 149 

Giotto 130, 132 

TaddeoGaddi 136, 137 

Angiolo Gaddi 137 

Kicoola di Pietro 154 

Ugolino da Sietaa 1 56 note 

(Bardi Chapel) : 
Giottino 138 

Duomo: 

Gaddo Gaddi ; 114 

Federigo Zuccaro 477 

^S'. Giovanni: 

Mosaics 107 

Agli Innocenti (Foundling Hospital :) 

Ghirlandajo..,., 210 

8, Lorenzo: 

Michael Angelo 306 

8, Lucia (beyond the Arno) : 

Domenico Vene^iano 213 

Monastery of St, Mark : 

Benedetto da Mugello 165 

Fiesole 167 

8, Maria Maddalena de* Pazzi: 

Cosimo Rosselli 205 

Perugino 255 

8, Maria Novella : 

Cimabue 110 

Ghirlandajo 210 

Fiesole 166 

(Chapel of Spaniards) : 

Giotto 140 

TaddeoGaddi 144 

Simone di Martino 144 

(Strozzi Chapel) : 

Orcagna 149 

Bernardo Cione 149 

Filippino Lippi 203 

Monastery of 8, Maria Novella : 
Paolo Uccello 192 

8, Maria Nuova : 

Lorenzo di Bioci 154 

Fra Bartolommeo 319 

Palazzo Medici (now Riccardi) : 

Benozzo Gozzoli 206 
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Ifercajuia Vecchia: 
Taddeo Gaddi 



136 

S, Miniato al Monte : 

Mosaics , f.....f.* 114^ 

Spinello 151 

PietioPollajuolo 214 

Ogn'ssanti: 

(S. Giaconio Chapel; : 

Giovanni da Melano 139 

Doro. Ghiilandajo 209 

Sandro Botticelli 210 

(Cloister, near) : 

Gio. di S. Giovanni 501 

ruti Palace: 

Franoesoo Graoacci 211 

Pemgino 255 

Leonardo da Vinci 279 

Michael Angelo 309 

n Rosso Kiorentino 309, 325 

Fra Bartolommeo 318 

Andrea del Saito 322, 323 

Domenico Puligo 324 

Rid, Ghirlnndajo 325 

KajAael, 336,342, 345,371,375, 389 

Dosso Dosei 410 

pHmiigianino 430 

Giorgione ; 432,434,435 

Seb. del Piombo 437 

Lorenzo Lottfi 440 

Titian 451 

Schiavone 453 

Paris Bordone 459 

Tintoretto 462 

Taddeo Zuocaio 477 

Federigo Zucraro 477 

Guercino 495 

CiRoli 499 

Cristofano AUori 500 

Matteo Rosseili 501 

Gio. di S. Giovanni 501 

Carlo Dolce 501 

Salvator Rosa 508, 509 

HaUofthePodestd: 

Giotto 126, 134 

Biblioteca Riccardiana : 

Illuminated MS 207 

Convent of S, Saivi (near Florence) : 
Andrea del Sarto 322 



Page 
CampagTua deUo Scalzo : 

Andrea del Sarto 320, 321 

Marp' Apt. Franciabigio 324 

S, Simone: 

Cimabue , 110 

S.l^rito: 

Simone di Martino 158 

Ghirlandajo school 211 

Ingegno 260 

I Rid. Ghirlandajo 325 

SS, IV-mita: 

n Monaco 163 

(Sassetti Chapel) : 

Ghirlandajo ^ 210 

Fdliqno. 
S. Maria fuori la Porta ; 

Niccol6 Alunno ,. 252 

8, Niccolo: 

Kiocol6 Alunno 252 

S. Geuiqnano. 
8, Ago$t%no ; 

Benozzo Gozzoli 206 

8, Andrea (near (jemignano) : 

Benozzo Gozzoli 207 

Duomo : 

Ant. Pollajuolo 214 

Berna 160 

Genoa. 
Brignple Palace : 

Guercino 495 

Doria Palace: 

Perino del Vaga 403 

Palace of Mar cello Durazzo : 

Pbul Veronese 468 

8, Stefano : 

Giulio Romano 399 

LoDi. 
8. Agnese: 

Albertino Piazza 232 

Martino Piazza 232 

Church delV Incoronata (Chapel of St. 
Anthony) : 

Albertino Piazza 232 

Martino Piazza 232 

Callisto Piazza 454 
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FiHge 
LOVEEtE. 

Art Institution of Count Tadini: 
Giacomo Bellini 221 

LucCA. 
8, F^ediano: 

Amico Aspertini 267 

8. Martino : 

Fra Bartolommeo. 318 

8, Romano: 

Fra Bartolommeo 318 

Macebata. 
Duomo: 

Al^retto di Nuzio , 185 

Mantua. 
8, Andrea: . . 

Lorenzo Costa 268 

Fermo Guisoni 401 

CasteUo di Corte (Stanza di Man- 
iegna) 222 

Duoal Palace : 

Giulio Romano 399 

Palace near the Monastery of 8. Se- 
bastian : 
Mantegna «^ 222 

Palazzo del Te: 

Giulio Romano 400 

Primaticdo 402 

Matelica (near Fabrlano). 
Franciscan Church : 

Euscbio di S. Giorgio 261 

Milan. 
St. Ambrose: 

Mosaics 71 note 

Ambrogio Borgognone 230 

Ambrosian Library (or Gallery) : 
MS. Virgil illuminated by Simone 

di Martino 158 

Leonardo da Vinci : 283 

Bernardino Luini 291 

Cesare da Sesto 294 

Brera : 

Giotto 132 



Page 

Gentile da Fabriano.. 188 

Stefano da Fenai-a 225 

Vincenzio Foppa 228 

BramantJno, gior 229 

Carlo Orivelli 234 

Gentile Bellini 241 

Cima da Conegliano 244 

Vlttore Carpaccio 246 

Giovanni Santi 263 

Marco Palmezzano 264 

I^nardo da Vinci 281 

Bernardino Luini 292 

Aurelio Luini., 293 

Marco d'Oggione 293 

Andrea Salaino 293 

Bernardo Zenate 295 

Gaudenzio Ferrari 296 

Raphael 334 

Timoteo della Vite 406 

Giorgione 434 

Giovanni Cariani 454 

Paul Veronese 465, 467, 468 

Guercino 495 

Procaccini 498 

Salm^gia 499 

Conf}ent of Castellazzo (near Milan) : 
Marco d' Oggione 281 

Imperial Palace : 
. Andi-ea Appiani 514 

8, Maria del Carmine : 

Procadbini 498 

8, Maria delle Orazie : 

Gaudenzio Ferrari (Refectory). . 298 
Leonardo da Vind 280 

8, Maria deUa Passione : 

DanieleCrespi 499 

Duke MelzVs OaUery : 

Bramantino, giov. • 230 

Cesare da Sesto 294 

Raphael 330 

Mondstero 'Maggiore (S. Maurizio) : 

Bernardino Luini 292 

Bernardino Luini (Refectory) ... 292 

8, Nazal Orande: 

Bernardino Lanini 298 

2.0 3 
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Page 
8, Pietro m Genate (Chapel of St. 
Anthony) : 

Yincenzio Ci verehio, vecch 228 

(Ambrose Chapel) : 

Bernardino Buttinone 228 

Duke ScotU's CoUectum : 

Cesaie da Sesto 294 

iSi. Simplkiano : 

Ambrogio Borgognone. 231 

S, Sepolcro : 

Bramantino, gioT 229 

Ca9a Sika: 

Beiiuurdino Luini • 292 

MODKNA. 

Pahzzo delta Commune: 

Niccol6 dell* Abate 402 

MONTEFALOO (near Fuligno). 
Ss Fortunato : 

Benozzo Gozzoll 206 

S. Francesco: 

Benozzo Gozzoli 206 

MONTEFIORE (Papal States). 
Hospital Oratory: 

Giovanni Santi 263 

MONTEFiOBEMTino (near Urbania). 
Gioramii Santi 263 

La Motta (between Treviso 
and Udine). 
Professor Scarpa's Collection : 

Raphael 391 

Monte Uliveto Magqiorb (between 
Siena and Rome). 

Monastery : 

Luca Signorelli 217 

Razzi 414 

Convent of S, Anna : 

Razzi .. ,......! 414 

Naples. 

Catacombs ,„ * f 17 

S. Chiara: 

Francesco di Maestro Simoue ... 190 
Duomo : 
(Cappella Minutoli) : 

Tomosaso degli Stefkni ,....,..» 118 



Page 
(Cappella Tesoro): 

Domenichino 489 

Lanfranco 496 



S, Domemoo Maggiore : 
(Cappella S. Martino) : 
Stefanooe di Maestro Simone . 



190 



Church dtf* OeroHmAu: 

' Loca Giordano • •• 511 

Church deW Incoronata : 

Giotto 127, 134 

8. Oiooanmi a Carbonara 7 
Leonardo di Bis8aocio....,c 



181 



8» Lorenzo Maggiore : 

Maestro Simone 190 

Antonio Solario 271 

8, Martino : 

Guido Reni 492 

Finoglia 507 

Luca Giordano 511 

(In Sacristy) : 

Lo Spagnoletto 506 

(Cappella S. Bruno) : 

Stanzloni.. 507 

Monte Oltoeto: 

SilTestro de* Buoni 272 

Simone Papa, gior...., 480 

8, 8et)erino : 

Zingaro 271 

Museum (called the Studj Gallery, or 
Museo Borbonico): 

Matteo di Giovanni 162 

Andr. Mantegna 224 

Filippo Mazzuolo 232 

Bartolommeo Vivarini 233 

Giovanni Bellini 241 

GiroL di Santa Croce 243 

Pinturicchio 2^9 

Antonio Solario 270 

. Simone Papa, vecch 271 

Pietro Donzelli 271 

Silvestro de' Buoni 272 

Cesare da Sesto 295 

Marcello Venusti ,... 308 
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Pftse 

Michael Angelo 310 

Fra Bartolommeo 319 

Raphael 877 

Gianfrancesoo Penni « 403 

Andrea da Salerno 404 

Polidoro da Canivaggio 405 

Garo&lo 409 

Razzi ..».» , 415 

Annibale Carraod ... 422, 486, 487 

Correggio 424 

Parmigianino 429 

Sebastian del Piombo 438 

Lorenzo Lotto... 440 

Titian 445, 447 

Schiavone « 453 

Bassano 470 

Leandro Basgano 471 

Domenichino 489 

Schedone , 497 

Sassoferrato 497 

Lo Spagnoletto 506* 

Andrea Vaccaro 508 

SalvatorRosa 508 

Spadaro 510 

(Library of Moseum): 

GiulioClovio 401" 

Benvenuto Cellini ......; 401 

Prince of Salerno's Collection : 
* Salvator Rosa 508 

Soyal Palace : 

Raphael 337 

8, Sever ino : 

(Monastery) : 

Zingaro 271 

Antonio d' Amato il vecchio ... 272 

Gallery of Duke cf Terra Nuova : 
Raphael , 336 

NOCERA. 

Principal Church: 

NicooU) Alunno 252 

Nov ABA. 
Duomo: 

Gaudenzio Ferrari 296 

Orvieto. 
Duomo: 

Ugolino Vieri 156 note 

Ugolino di Prete Ilario 156 note 

Gentile da Fabriano 186 



Page 
(Madonna di S. Biizio) : 

Fiesole 168 

Benozzo Gozzoli 206 

Luca Sigoorelli 215 

Marchese GualtierVs House : 

Ingegno 260 

Otranto. 
School of 103 note 

Padua. 

8, Anthony: 

(Chapter House) : 

Giotto 133 no^e 

(Chapel of St. Luke): 

Antonio of Padua 172 

Giovanni of Padua 172 

(Cappella S. Felice) : 

D'Avanzo Veronese 173 

Aldighiero da Zevio 173 

(Cappella S. Giorgio) : 

D'Avanzo Veronese. 175 

Aldighiero da Zevio » 175 

Chapel of Madonna deW Arena ; 

Giotto.......... 128 

Certosa: 

(Chapel of S. Bruno): 

Bramantino, giov 230 

Church degU Eremitani: 

Giunto Padovano 173 

(Chapel of SS. Jftcobo e Cristoforo): 

Mantegna 222 

Bono Ferrar|se 222 

Ansuino 222 

Niccol6 Pizzolo 222 

8, Francesco : 

Gir. di Santa Croce , 243 

S,Justina: 
(Sacristy) : 

n Romanino » 456 

Sala della Ragione : 

Frescoes 179 

Parma.. 
Boqptistery : 
Wall paintings 103 
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Page 
Dvomo: 

Correg^gio ., 422; 

S, Gwwmni: \ 

Coireg^o 422 

Paimigiauiuo , 430 

Pvbiic GaUery: 

Conre^ 424 

Convent cf S. Paolo: 

Correggio 421 

Church deUa Steocata : 

Parmigianmo 430 



JjQ Certosa : 



Pavia. 



Ambrogio Borgognone 
Andrea Solario ........ 



230 



Peruoia. 
Academy : 

Taddco di Baiiolo 160 

Beuedetto BonHgli 251 

Pintariochio 258 

Glanuicola 261 

S, Agostino: 

Taddeo di Bnrtolo 161 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 251 

Perugino , 257 

Eusebiode S. Giorgio 261 

ffoute of Countess Anna Alfani: 
Raphael 332 

Casa Baideschi: 

Raphael (dmwing) 334 

Chapel of S. Bernardino Monastery • 
Benedetto Boufigli ..^ 251 

S. Caterina (or S. Antonio di Via Su- 
perba): 

Martinelliu 250 

Matteo di Gauldo 250 

Pietio Ant. di Faligno 250 

Casa Connestabile : 

Raphael » 332 

Collegw del Cambio : 

Perugino 256 

S. Domenico : 

Fieaole 166 

Fra Bartolommeo da Penigia ... 250 
Benedetto Bonfigli 251 



Page 

Duomo (Cappella S. Onofrio); 

Luca Signorelli 217 

Federigo Baitxxao 479 

-S'. Francesco de* Conoentttali : 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 218, 251 

Pisanello (?) 218 

Perugino 257 

Raphael 344 

Orazio Alfani 344 

S, fhinoesco del Monte : 

Penigino „.,, 256 

Palazzo del Consiglio : 

Benedetto BonBgli 251 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 251 

8,P%etro: 

Benedetto Bonfigli 251 

Adone Doni 262 

L'Alienae 463 

Sanoferrato ....,, 497 

Concent of Serviti (now G jmniuium) : 
Gioranni da Faenza 262 

S. Severo: 

Raphael ,. 338 

Pesaro. 
8, Francesco: 

GioTanui Bellini , 240 

PlACENZA. 

Duomo : ' 

Guercino 495 

PiflA. 

Campo Santo : 

Giovanni Pisano 145 

Orcagna 145 

Pietro Laui-entii ] 50 

Antonio Veneziano 151 

Spinello of Arezzo 151 

Fi-anceaooda Voltena...,. 152 

Pietro di Pnccio 152 

Benozzo Gozzoli 206 

(Chapel): 

Razzi 415 

Duomo: 

Cimabue no 

S, Francesco : 

Nipoola di Pietro 153 



LIST OF PLACES REFERRED TO. 
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Page 
8. Fietro (or S, Bero) in Grado (be- 
tween Pl$a and Leghorn) : 
Wall paintings 105 

PisroJA. 
Daomo: 

Lorenzo di Credi 290 

Prato. 
Dmmo (Chapel of the Holy Gii-dle) : 

Angiolo Gaddi 137 

Fra Filippo Lippi 197,198 

Himse of Chancelior : 

Fra Filippo Lippi 198 

Franciscan Monastery : 

Nicoola di Pieti'o... 153 

Tabernacle near S, Margherita : 

Filippino Lippi 204 

Ravenna. 
8, ApoUinare in Ciasse : 

Mosaics 6L 

8. ApoUinare Nuow : 

Mosaics 38 

Archiepisoopal Falace (chapel) : 

Mosaics 40 

Camaldolese Monastery (refectory) : 

Luca Longhi 479 

Duomo (Baptistery) : 

Mosaics 25 

Guido Reni 493 

Chapel of Empress Galla Flacidia : 
Mosaics ^ 28 

8. Giovanni Evangelista : 

Mosaics 28 

8, Maria in Cosmedin (Baptistery of 
the Arians) : 

Mosaics 35 

8, Michele in Affricisco : 

Mosaics 35 

8. Vitak: 

Mosaics 35 

RmiNi. 
8^ Francesco : 

Piero della Francesca 215 



Page 
Rome. 

8, Agnesefuori le mura ; 

Mosaics 59 

8. Agostino : 

Raphael 371 

AJbano Falace: 

Perugino 255 

8. Andrea della VaUe : 

Domenichino . • 488 

Lanfranco 496 

88. Apo8toli.{see Quirinal Falace, and 
8, Fietro): 
Melozzo da Forli 227 

Barberini Falace : 

Illuminated M8 94 

Raphael 388 

Atter Titian 450 

Lanfranco 496 

Pietro da Cortona 502 

Borghese Falace : 

Leonardo da Vinci ..: 279, 289 

Andrea del Sarto 323 

Domeoico Puligo 324 

Raphael 343 

Raphael (ascribed to) 391 

Giulio Romano..... 401 

Innocenzo da Imola 408 

Garofalo 409 

Dosso Dcissi 410 

Giambatt. Dossi 411 

Razzi 416 

Correggio 428 

Gioigione 432 

Sebitstian del Piombo 437 

Palma, vecchio 439 

Titian 448, 449 

Sa8s6ferrato 449 

Pordenone 457 

Federigo Zuccaro 478 

Annibale CaiTacci 486 

Domenichino 489 

Albani v.... 490 

Borgognone 511 

Gallery of th6 Capitol: 

Mazzolino di Feri-ai'a 227 

Bernardino de* Conti 229 

Correggio ....<• 424 

Guido Reni , 493 
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Goerdno 495 

Mich. Ang. ^ Carayaggio 504 

(Qiftpel of Pnlazzo dc* ConrexBa- 
tori, in Capitol) : 

Pintaricchio 258 

Ocxtaoombi 13 

OataoombofS. Calixtus 13, 14 

PoDtian Gataoombs 16 

8, Caterina di Siena: 

Timoteo della Vite 406 

8, Cecilia m Trastevere : 

Mosaics 68 

Pintaricchio (?) 258 

Cohnna Palace : 

Maroello Venusti 311 

Domenico Puligo 324 

BagnacaTallo 407 

Palma, vecchio 439 

Titian 451 

Annibale Carraod 487 

Lanfranco 496 

Salvator Ron 509 

Alessandro Turchi 512 

Gorsini Paiace : 

Fiesole 166 

Michael Angelo 309 

Polidoro da Caravaggio 405 

Lo Spagnoletto 506 

Salvator Roea 508 

8, Cpstanza (near Rome) : 

Mosaics 21, 98 

88. Cosmo e Damiano, 

Mosaics 31 

8, Croce in Oeruealemme : 

Pinturiochio 258 

88. Quattro Coronati (S. Silvestro 
Chapel) : 
Wall paintings 98 

8. Clmente: 

Mosaics 96 

(Cappella S. Caterina) : 

Masaocio • 193 

Dona Palace : 

Mazzolino da Ferrara 227 

Garofalo ; 409 

Titian 445 



Pace 

Lodovico Carraoci 485 

Annibale Carracci 487 

Domenidiino 490 

Fameaina : 

Raphael 391, 392 

Giulio Roaaano 392, 399 

Baldassare Pemzzi 416, 417 

Orattaferrata (near Rome) : 

Domeoichino 489 

8» Franceeca Bomana : 

Mosaics 70 

Palazzo Fameae : 

Annibale Carracci 486 

Prince QabriellVe Collection : 

Raphael 335 

8, Giorgio in Velabro : 

Fiesco 61 

8. Oregorio on Monte Celio : 
(Andrea Cappella, near) : 

Domenichino 488 

Guido Reni 493 

(S. SilTia Cappella, near): 

Guido Reni 493 

8, CHovanni in Laterano : 

Mo8;uc8 29, 113 

Giotto 134 

Pisanello 218 

(Tabernacle) : 

Bema , 160 

(Sacristy): 

Mai-oello Venusti 310 

(S. Venanzio) : 

Mosaics 60 

Villa Lanti: 

Giulio Romano 398 

8, Lorenzo fuori le mufsi : 

WallpainUngs 97 

8, Lorenzo tti Panispema : 

Cati da Jesi 477 

Villa Ludoviai: 

Domenichino 490 

Guercino 495 

8, Luigi de* Francesi: 

Francesco Bassano 471 

Domenichino •..•••••«.• 488 
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Page 
(Remigius Chapel): 

PellegriQo Tibaldi 409 

Sermoneta 477 

Mich. A ng. da Cai'avaggio 504 

Vaia Madam a : 

Gialio Romaoo 399 

Giovanni da Udine 412 

Cattle of La MagUana : 

Raphael 369 

S, Marco : 

Mosaics 69 

Carlo Crivelli 234 

S. Maria delV Anima : 

Giulio Romano 399 

Carlo Saraceno i 505 

8, Maria Araceli: 

Pinturiochio 258 

8, Maria degli Angeli: 

Gir. Muziano • 457 

Domenichino 489 

Pompeo Batoni ..*.»»...« 514 

8, Maria Maggiore : 

Mosaics..... ; 27, 113, 114 

8, Maria in Cosmedin (Sacristj) : 
Mosaics 65 

8, Maria sopra Minerva : 

Mosaics 4..... 114 

(Cappella Carafa) : 

Filippino Lippi 203 

(Chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas) : 

Raffaellino del Garho 326 

8, Maria delh Naoicella : 

Mosaics 69 

8. Maria della Pace : 

Raphael 370- 

Timoteo della Vite 371 

Bagnacavallo • 407 

Baldassare Peruzzi 417 

Sermoneta 477 

3. Maria del Popolo : 

Pintaricchio 258 

(Chigi Chapel): 

Raphael .^ 372 

Sebastian del Piomliio 437 



Page 
8, Maria in Trastevere : 

Mosaics .* *.... 94 

Pietro Cavallini 139 

Agostino Ciampelli 478 

Palazzo Massimii 

Daniele da Volterra 312 

88, Nereo e Achilleo : 

Mosaics 66 

8. Onofrio: 

'Pintaricchio 258 

Leonardo da Vinci 287 

Baldassare Peruzzi..... 416 

8. Paolo fxtori le mura: 

Mosaics 29, 97 

(Oratorio di S. Giuliano) : 

Frescoes 97 

8,Pietro: 

Embroideries 81 

Giotto 127 

Melozzo da Fori) 228 

(Sacristy) ; 

Giotto 132 

Giulio Romano 401 

(Crypt): 

Simone di Martino 1^1 note 

8. Pietro in Mcntorio : 

Daniele da Volten-a 312 

Sebastian del Piombo 437 

8. Pietro in Vincoli : 

Mosaic... 61 

8, Prassede : 

Mosaics 67 

Giulio Romano 401 

8, Pudenziana : 

Mosaics 41 

Agostino Ciampelli 478 

II Cavaliere delle Pomarance ... 479 

The QuiHnal: 

Melozzo da Forii 228 

Fra Bartolommeo 319 

GuidoReni... 494 

VUla of Raphael : 
Raphael 393 

Palazzo Pospigliosi: 

Guido Reni (Payilion)...... 492, 493 
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P»«e 
8, Sabma (on tiie Ayentiiie Hill): 

Carred doon 96 

Siusoferrato 497 

Pakuxo Sdarra : 

Leonardo da Vinci 287 

liapb«el 389 

Titian 442, 450 

Mich. Ans:. da Caravaggio 504 

Moms Valentin i 505 

S. SUvestro a MmUe CavaUo : 

Giuseppe Cesare d'Arpino ...... 478 

Palazzo Spada : 

Guido Reni 494 

Guerdno 495 

Mich. Ang. da Canvaggio 505 

Mich. Ang. delle Battagli 510 

Villa Spada: 

Raphael S93 

S, SUfano StOottdg : 

Mosaics 60 

8, Teodoro: 

Mosaics 41 

88. TrmM d^ Monti: 

Daniele da-Volterra 311 

^ Xfrhano (11 Tempto della Caffa- 
wlla): 
WaU painting 94 

Vatican : 

(Bath-room of Cardinal Bibiena) : 

Raphael 393 

Giulio Romano 393 

(Gallery): 

Fiesole 166 

Benozza Gozzoli ».. 207 

Mantegna 224 

Meloao da Fori! 228 

Perugino 255 

Raphael ... 330,333, 379, 385, 387 

After Correggio 427 note 

Andrea Saochi 491 

Guido Reni 492 

Gnercino 495 

Moses Valentin 505 

(Ubnuy): 

Illuminatwi MS 43, 78, 93, 99, 

212, 401, 402 

(Leonine Triclinium) : 

Mosaics , 65 



Page 

(Mu»eo Cristiano): 

Mosaic 11, fio<9 2 

(Nicholas V.'s Chapel): 

Fiesole 168 

(Pauline Chapel): 

Michael Angelo 308 

(Sistine Chapel) : 

Sandro Botticelli 201 

Perugino 201 note; 253 

Luca Signorelli 201 note 

Cosimo RosmIU 201 noU 

Domenioo Ghirlandajo 201 note 

Michael Angelo 301, 306, 307 

Daniele da VolteiTa 308 

(Loggie): 

Raphael 361 

Giovaniii da Udiue 362, 412 

Giulio l^omano 363 

Francesco Penni 363 

Pellegnno da Modena 363 

Raffiulino dal CoUe 363 

(Stamn): 

Raphael , 345 

(Appaitamento Borgia) : 

Pintuiicchio 258 

Perino del Vaga 403 

(SalaRegia): 

Vasari 475 

Palazzo Verospi (now Torlonia) : 
Albani.... 490 

8, Vinoenzo alle Tre Fontane : 

After Raphael 369 

Salebno. 
Duomo: 

Agemina 82 

Sabonno. 
Ckurch: 
BemardiDO Luini 293 

SCANDIANO. 

Castle: 
Nioool6 dell' Abate 402 

S. Severing. 
Castle: 

Niccol6 Alunno 252 

8. Agostino : 

Pinturicchio ....« «... 259 
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Siena. 

Academy : Page 

Duocio 117 

Taddeo di Bartolo 160, 161 

Pacchiorotto 269 

Andrea del Brescianino 268 

Razzi 415 

Maestro Riocio ,. 416 

Beocafumi 416 

S, Agostino : 

Matteo da Siena 162 

Razzi 415 

Sola deUe Balestre : 

Andi'ea di Lorenzo 159 

S, Bernardino : 

Pacchiorotto 269 

(Oratory of) : 

Razzi 415 

Pacchiorotto 415 

Beccafiimi 415 

S. Caterina: 

Jacopo Pacchiorotto 269 

S, Domenioo: 

Goido da Siena 106 

Matteo da Siena .t 162 

(Chapel of S. Caterina da Siena) : 

Razzi 414 

Duomo : 

Daccio 115 

Pietro di Lorenzo 159 

Libei-ale — illuminated missal ... 247 

Beccafumi , 416 

S.Francesco: 

Razzi 415 

Church of Fonte Giusta : 

Beruai-dino Fungai 269 

Baldassare Peruzzi 417 

Libreria: 

Pintnricchio 259 

Raphael 334 

Public Palace : 

Spinello di Arezzo 151 

Simone di Martino 157 

Andi'ea di Lorenzo 159 

Razzi 415 

Beocafumi 416 

Palazzo deUa Signona : 

Taddeo di Bartolo 161 



Hospital della Scala : Page 

Domenico di Bartolo 161 

S,Spirito: 

Razzi 415 

Spello. 
Duomo: 

Pinturicchio 259 

Spoleto. 
Duomo: 

Mosaics '. 98 

Fra Filippo Lippi 198 

Palazzo del Consiglio : 

LoSpngna 260 

S» Jacopo (between Spoleto and 
Fuligno) : 
Lo Spagna 261 

TOLENTINO. 

S» Niccola.:.. . . 

Lorenzo di S. Severino 189 

Jacopo di S. Severino • 189 

TORCELLO (island near Venice). 
Duomo : 

Mosaics .'. 99, 100 

Trevi. 
Madonna delle Lagrime : 

Lo Spagna 260 

Convent of S, Martino : 

Lo Spagna 261 

Tbeviso. 
Chapter-House of Dominicans : 
Frescoes bj Thomas di Mutina 

n\,notel 
Monte di Pieta : 

Giorgione 435 note 

Turin. 
Eoyal Gallery : 

Gaudenzio Feri'ai'i 296 

Raphael 375 

Palma, vecchio 439 

Paul Vei-onese 467 

Urbino. 
S, Andrea (Sacristy) : 

After Raphael 330 

Duomo : 

Timoteo della Vite 406 
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A OionanfU Battista : Puge 

Lorenzo di S. Sererino 188 

Jaoopo di S. Severino 188 

8, Oitueppe: 

Timoteo della Vita 406 

Giovanni SantCs house : 

GiovaoDi Santi 264 

8, Sebaatiano : 

GioTEQiii Santi 263 

8. Trinitii: 

Timoteo della Vite 406 

Vakallo. 
8, Maria di Loreto : 

Gaudensio Ferrari 297 

Content of the Minorites : 

Gaudenzio FeiTari 297 

8acro Monte : 

Gaudeniio Ferrari 297 

Venice. 
Academy : 

NiccoI6 Seroitecolo 182 

Lorenzo Veneziano 182 

Mich. Mattel da Bologna 182 

Michiel Giambono 183 

Giovanni da Murano 183 

Antonio da Murano 183 

Bartolommeo Vivarini 233 

Luigi Vivai-ini 233 

Antonio da Messina 237 

Giovanni Bellini 239 

Gentile Bellini 241 

Pier Fianoeeco Bissolo 242 

Maitino da Udine 243 

Girolamo di S. Crooe 243 

Vinoenzio Catena..... 243 

Cima da Conegliano »« 244 

Marco Marziale 245 

Marco Basaiti 245 

Vittore Carpaocio 246 

Giovanni Mansueti 247 

Lazzaro Sebastiani 247 

Bartolommeo Montagna 247 

Leonardo da Vinci 281 

Garofalo 409 

Giovanni da Udine 412 

Giorgione 433 

Florigerio 438 

Palma, vecchio 438, 439 

Rooco Marconi 439 

Titian 442, 443, 451 

Bonifazio , 453 



Page 

Schiavone 453 

Campagnola 454 

Moroni 456 

Pordenone 457 

Paris Bordone 458 

TintoiBtto 462 

Paul Veronese 465, 468 

Leandio Bassano 471 

Lanfranco 496 

Domenioo Feti 500 

Jacopo Palma, giov 511 

II Padovanino 512 

Barberigo Palace : 

Titian 445, 448, 450, 451 

Chiesa del Carmine : 
Cima da Conegliano 244 

8. Caterina: 

Titian 445 

Dog^s Palace : 

Marco Veodlio 452 

Battista Franco 459 

Tintoretto 462 

Paul Veronen 467 

Jaoopo Palma, giov 511 

(Sala dello Scrutioio) : 

Fi-anoesco Bassano 470, 471 

(Staircase next to chapel) : 

Titian 447 

8, Francesco della Vigna : 

Fra Antonio da N^roponte ... 234 

Pier Maiia Pennaochi 242 

Fi-ancesco da S. Ci-oce 243 

Battista Franco 459 

Paul Veronese 465 

Jaoopo Palma, giov 511 

Chiesa dei Gesmti : 

Titian 446 

8, Otorgw de* Oreci: 

Mosaics S7,note 

8, Giorgio de* 8chiavoni: 

Carpaccio » 247 

8. Giovanni Chrisostomo : 

Giovanni Bellini 239 

Sebastian del Piombo 436 

8, Giovanni Elemosinario : 

Marco Vecdlio 452 

88 Giovanni e Paolo : 

Giovanni Bellini 239 
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Page 

Bartolommeo Vivarini 233 

Roocp Marpoai.......... 439 

Lorenzo Lotto 440 

Titian 445 

Tintoretto 462 

Leandro Bassano 471 

S. Maria de* Frari : 

Bartolommeo Vivarini 233 

Luigi Vivarini 234 

Giovanni Bellini 238 

Marco Basaiti 245 

Titian 444 

BeiTiai'dino Licinio 458 

Jacopo Palma, giov 512 

S. Maria delV Orto : 

Tintoretto 463 

S. Maria della Salute : 

Pier Maria Pennacchi 242 

S, Marco: 

Mosaics 71, 72, 73, 74, 75 

Enamels ; 80 

(Baptistery Chapel) : 

Mosaics 101 

(S. Isidore Chapel) : 

Mosaics 182 

(Cappella dei Mascoli) : 

Itolichiel di Giambono 184 

(Cappella Zeno) : 

Mosaics 100 

Manfrinx Palace : 

Niccol6 da Fietro 182 

Jacobello del Fiore 183 

Antonello da Messina 237 

Giovanni Bellini 240 

Pier Francesco Bissolo 242 

Gir. di Santa Croce 243 

Vincenzio Catena 244 

Andrea Previtali 244 

Cesare da Sesto 294 

Giorgione 432, 434 

Palma, vecchio 439 

Rocco Marconi 439 

Titian 442,443,449, 450 

Savoldo 454 

Moroni 456 

II Romanino 456 

Pordenone 457 

Paris Boixione 459 

Mich. Ang. da Cararaggio 504 

Carlo Sai*aoeno... 505 



Page 

S, Niccolo : 

Sebastian del Piombo ...^ 436 

Church del Redentore : 
Giovanni Bellini i 240 

S. Rocco : 

Pordenone 457 

Scuola di S. Rocco : 

Tintoretto ,. 462 

S. Salvatore: 

Giovanni Bellini 239 

Titian 451 

8. Sebastiano: 

Paul Veronese 465 

8, I^ovaao: 

Tintoretto 463 

8, Vitale: 

Garpaccio 246 

8, Zaccaria : 

Giovanni da Mnraoo 184 

Antonio da Munmo 184 

Giovanni Bellini 239 

Palma, vecchio 438 

Tintoretto 462 

Vercelu. 
8, Crisloforo: 

Gaudenzio Ferraii 296 

Bernardino Lanini 297 

Dvomo: 

Gaudenzio Ferrari 296 

8, Qwiiano: 

Bernardino Lanini 298 

8, Pooh: 

Gaudenzio FeiTari 297 

Verona, 
8, Anastasia: 

Wallpaintings 180 

Liberale 247 

Morone 247 

Girolamo dai Libri 248 

Palazzo del Consiglio : 

Opus Turoni 180 

Pisanello 218 

Squarcione 220 

Girolamo dai Libri 248 

Gianfranoesco Carotto 417 

Titian ». 447 
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Duomo: 

Liberale* 247 

FranoMoo Torbido 438 

Titian 443 

Episcopal Pa/ace : 

Giacomo Bellini 221 

St, Euphemia : 

Wall paintings 180 

(Cappella degli Spolverini) : 

Gianfi-aucegoo Carotto 418 



8, Fermo : 

Lilierale 247 

Stefano da Zevio 180 

Piaanello 218 

S. Nazario : 

Wall paintings 180 

S, Zeno: 

Wall paintings 180 

Mantegna 224 

ViCENZA. 

3, Corona : 

GioTanni Bellini 241 



I. GERMANY. 



AUGSBDBG. 
PubUo Gallery : 

Salvator Rosa 509 



Muaeiunt 



Berlin. 



Giotto 

Taddeo Gaddi 

Simone di Martino 

Domenico di Bai-tolo 

Fiesole 

Gritto da Fabriano 

Gentile da Fabriano 186. 

Fra Kilippo Lippi 

Sandro Botticelli 

Filippino Lippi 

Cosimo Rosselli 

Ghirlandajo 

Andrea del Oastagno 

Pollajuolo *. 

Luca SSignorelli 

Mantegna 

Marco Zoppo 

Lod. Mazzolino 

Doin. Panetti 

Bemai-d. de' Conti 

Bramantino, vecch 

Ambrogio Borgognone 

Pietro Franc. 8acchi 

Bartolommeo Vivarini 

Lni^ Vivarini 

Carlo Crivelli 

Giov. Bellini 

Pier Fr. Bissolo 

Pietro degli Ingannati 

CordelleAgi 



130 
136 
158 
161 
167 
185 
187 
198 
200 
204 
205 
211 
213 
214 
217 
224 
225 
227 
227 
229 
229 
231 
231 
233 
233 
234 
241 
242 
242 
242 



Gir. di S. Croce 243 

Fr.daS. Cioce 243 

Vincenzio Catena... 244 

And. Previtali..: 244 

Cima da Conegliauo 244 

Marco Maitx)ne 245 

Basaiti 245 

Vitt. Carpaocio 247 

Bart. Montagna 247 

Fr. Morone 247 

Fio. di Lorenzo 251 

Niocolo Alunno 253 

Pietro Perugino * 253 

Piiituricchio 259 

Kocco Zoppo 262 

Giov. Santi 263 

Marco Palmezzano 264 

Fr. Francia 266 

Giulio Fiancia 267 

Giacomo Francia 267 

Amioo Aspei-tini 267 

Lorenzo Costa 268 

Pieio di Cosimo 289 

Lorenzo di Credi 290 

Twiov. Ant. Sogliani 290 

Giuliano Bugiardini 290 

Franc. Melzi 294 

Pietro Riccio 295 

Andrea Solario 298 

Aflter Michael Angelo 310 

Pontormo 310 

Raffaelliiio del Garbo 826 

Raphael ., 331, 332, 341 

Af^er Raphael 389 

n Pistoja 404 

Tim. della Vite .^ 406 
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Page 

Bagnacavallo ,.... 407 

Innocenza da Imola 408 

Cotignola 408 

Dosso Dossi 410 

Giambatt. Benvenuti 411 

Razzi 416 

Baldassare Peruzzi 417 

Correggio 427 

Seb. del Piombo 437 

Giov. Paolo rOlmo 440 

Titian 451 

Fr. Vecellio 452 

^avoldo 454 

IlMoretto 455 

Moroni 456 

II Romanino 456 

Pordenone 458 

Bernard. Licinio 458 

Paris Bordoue 458 

Battista Franco 459 

Tintoretto 461 

Paul Veronese 465 

Batt. Zelotti 469 

Bassano- 470 

Vasari 475 

Brouzino 476 

Sabbatini 479 

Lod. Carraoci 484 

Ann. Carracci 486, 487 

Guido Reni 492, 493 

. Procaccini 498 

Carlo Dolce 501 

M. Ang. da Caravaggio 505 

Lo Spagnoletto..... 506 

Sialvator Rosa 510 

Mich. Ang^lo delle Battaglie ... 510 

Luca Giordano 511 

Gallery of Count A, liaczynski: 
Gir. Siciolante da Sermoneta ... 477 

Sofbnisba Angnisciola 498 

OcUlery of Hofrath F, Forster: 

Lippo Memmi 158 

DONAUWERTH. 

Monastery of the Holy Cross : 

Greek Mosaic Picture . , , 84 

Presdek. 

EoycU Gallery : 

Giov. BfrUini 241 

Leonardo da Vinci (?) 287 

And. del Sarto 323 

Raphael 381 

Giulio Romano 399 



Page 

■ Niccol6 deir Abate 402 

Bagnacavallo 407 

Dosso Dossi 410, 411 

Corr^gio 420, 425, 426 

Giorgione 433 

Titian 442, 444, 447 

Paul Veronese 467, 468 

Ann. Carracci 486 

Carlo Cignani 491 

Alessandro Turchi 512 

Collection of Herr von Qriandt ; 

Sandro Botticelli 201 

II Moretto 455 

Frankfort. 

Stddel Institution : 

Fiesole 166 

Baruaba of Modeua 171 

Macrino d'Alba 231 

II Moretto 455 

Domenichino 489 

Collection of Dr. Carove : 
Polidoro da Caravaggio ... 405, 406 

Leipzig. 

Collection of Baron Speck of 
Stemburg • 
Raphael 390 

Munich, 

(In possession of the King) : 

Raphael 375 

Gallery: 

Francia 266 

After Michael Angelo 310 

h'aphael 340, 341, 345, 388 

Correggio 426 

Giorgione 432 

Titian .' 449, 451 

Paris Bordone 458 

Carlo Cignani-. ,.,. 491 

Guido Reni 493 

Library : 

Illuminat«d missal 169 

Nicolas of Bologna 169 

ScMeissheim : 

Guido Reni 493 

Leuchtenberg Gallery: 

Bossi (cartoon) 281 

Giorgione • 433 

Titian ...„ » 445 
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STorraARDT. 
Gallery: P*«« 

Pftlma, vecchio 439 

POMUERSFELDEN. 

Gallery : 
Andrea SoUrio 298 

VlENlTA. 

Gallery of the Belvedere : 

Thomas di Mntina 170 

Antonello da Messina 237 

Cesai-e da Sesto 295 

Fm Paolo da Pistoja 320 

Raphael 339, 378, 383 

Pellegrino Tibaidi 409 



Page 

Correggio 428 

Giorgione 432 

Palo^ yeochio 439 

Titian 442, 447, 448 

SchiaTone 453 

IlMoretto 455 

Paris Bordone 458 

Cristofano AUori 500 

Salrator Rofa r»09 

Library: 

lUaminated MS 44 

Ederhazy Gallery: 

Beniai-dino Luini 291 

Paris Bordone 458 

Mosaic of Last Supper 281 



IL FEANCE. 



BE8AN90N. 

Cathedral: 
Fra Bartolommeo 319 



Paris. 



Lowore: 



Taddeo di Bartolo 161 

Fiesole 167 

Fra Filippo Lippi 199 

Pesellino 199 

Sandro Botticelli 200 

Benozzo Gozzoli 207 

Ghirlandajo 211 

Mantejrna 223 

Fr. Bianchi Ferrari 231 

GioT.Massone 232 

Oima da Conegliano 244 

Vitt. Carpac<!io 247 

Nicool6 Alunno 252 

Ingegno 260 

Lorenzo Costa 268 

Leon, da Vinci 281, 283, 286, 

287, 288 

Pierodi Cosimo 289 

Marco d*Oggione 293 

GioT. Ant. Beltraffio 294 

Andr. Solario 298 

Dan. da YolteiTa 312 

Fra Bartolommeo 319 

Mariotto Albertinelit 320 

Andrea del Sarto 323 

n K08S0 325 

Rid. Ghirlandajo ................... 325 



Raphael 335, 340, 374, 377, 

378, 384, 390, 391 

Giulio Romano 401 

PerinodelVaga 403 

Polid. da Caravaggio 405 

Correggio 428 

Mic. Ang. Anselmi 429 

Giorgione 432, 433, 434 

Seb.del. Piombo 436 

Palma, vecchio 439 

Titian 442, 443, 444, 445, 449, 430 

IlMoretto 455 

Tintoretto 461, 462 

Paul Veronese 465, 467, 468 

Baroccio 479 

Lod. CaiTacci 4Sb 

Agost Carracci 485 

Ann. Carracci 486, 487 

Domenichino 490 

Albani 490 

Guerdno 495 

Bernard. Canipi 498 

DomenicoFeti 500 

Cristo&noAllori 500 

Mich. Ang. da Caravaggio 505 

Salvator Kosa 509 

Royal Library : 
Miniatures 77, 118, 158, 169, 190 

Library of Arsenal: 

Illuminated MS 137 

Fontamebleau : 

Primatiocio 402 
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in. ENGLAND. 



Page 
National Gallery : 

Leon, da Vind 288 

Michael Angelo 310 

Seb. del Piombo 310, 436, 438 

Raphael 335, 342 note 

Garofalo 409, 410 

Correggio 427, 428 

Parmigianino 430 

Giorgione 432,433 

Titian 448 

Ann. Carracjci 487 

Domenichino 490 

Boyal Academy : 

Marco d'Oggione 281 

Leonardo da Vinci 285 

Hampton Court: 

Mantegna 222 

Michael Angelo 310,311 

Raphael 364 

Bridgewater Gallery (Earl of 
Ellesmere) : 

Raphael 339,374,376 

Baldassare Peruzzi 417 

Titian 449 

Paris Bordone 459 

Tintoretto .' 462 

Stafford Bouse Gallery (Duke of 
Sutherland) : 

Nioool6deU' Abate 402 

Correggio 427 

Titian 448 

Moroni 456 

Tintoretto 461 

Apsley House Gallery (Duke of 
Wellington) : 
Corr^gio • 426 

Groavenor Gallery (Marquis of 
Westminster) : 

Salvator Rosa 508 

Collection of Mr, Sogers : 

Raphael 338, 374 

no ~. 469 note 



Collection of Mr, Munro : 
Raphael 376 nofe, 378 



Rige 
Lord Ashburton*8 Collection : 

Correggio 421 

Giorgione 432 

Lord Ward's Gallery: 

Fiesole 167 

Frailcia 266 

Raphael 330 

(In possession of Lord Garragh) : 

Raphael 373 

(In possession of Duke of Grafton) : 

After Raphael 391 

(In p<»session of Lord de Grey): 

Titian 451 

Northumberland House : 

Titian 450 

Devonshire House : 

Titian 452 

Messrs, Woodbum: 

After Michael Angelo 309 

Mr. Solly's Collection — (now dis- 
persed) : 

Raphael 344 

Bagnacavallo 407 

Innocenzo da Imola 408 

Cotignola 408 

Giorgione 433 

Lorenzo Lotto 440 

IlMoretto 455 

Althorp : 

Perino del Vaga 403 

Blenheim: 

Raphael 338 

Bowood: 

Raphael 338 

Burleigh House : 

Pordenone 458 

Barron Hill: 

Raphael 338 

Castle Howard: 

Primatiocio 402 

Giorgione 432 

Tintoretto 461 

Ann. Carracci 486, 487 

Domenichino * 489 
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Chiswich: 



F»ge 

, 470 

, 470 



ffoikham: 
fiaasftoo 

Leigh Court : 

Raphael 338 

After Ri4)hael 389 

Panshanger : 

Fre Bartolommeo 319 

Raphael 341 

StraUon ; 

Raphael 378 

Giorgione 432 

Seb. del Piombo 437 

Warwick Castle : 
Raphael 



390 



Lord Northufick'a Collection : 

Giulio Romano 401 

Mon Towers: 

II Gobbo 496 

Cambridge. 

FitztoiUiam Museum : 

Giorgrione 433 

Titian 447 

Liverpool InstittUion : 

Don Silrestro 139 

Simone di Martino 157 

Mamocio 196 

Peaellino 199 

After Michael Angelo 309 



Museum: 



IV. BELGIUM. 

Antwerp. 
Antonello da Messiua 237 



V, HOLLAND. 



Gallery of the Hague : I 

Leooardo da Vinci 284 1 



Collection of King of Holland : 
Leonardo da Vinci (drawings)., 
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Cathedral:. 



VI* BOHEMIA. 

Prague. 
Thomas di Muiina ,„ 171 



Vn. EUSSIA. 



St. PETEBSBURa. 

Hermitage : 

Leon, da Vinci 285 

Raphael 342, 344, 374 

Correggio 424 

Seb. del Piombo 436 



IlMoretto 455 

Prince Narischkin: 

Domenichino '489 

KlEFP. 

S.Sophia: 

Frescoes 86 



Vni. SPAIN. 



EsGuriai Palace : 

Raphael 342. 381 

Titian 445 



Madrid GdUery : 

Raphael 377,378,384 

Titian 448, 451 
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IX. SICILY. 

Page 



MONBEALE (near Palermo). 

Mosaics 76 

Monrealese 510 



Page 



Palermo. 
Clutpel of King Roger : 
Mosaics 76 

8, Maria deW Ammiraglio '. 

Mosaics 76 



X. GEEECE. 



Monastery Church of Daphne, 
near Athens : 
Mosaics 87 

Island op Chio. 
Church of the Baeilians : 
Mosaics 87 



Mount Helicon. 
St. Luke: 

Mosaics r.....^ 87 

Island of Salauis. 
Church of the Panagia Phaneroumene : 
Frescoes 88 
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NAMES OP ABTISTS. 



A. 

Abate Niooo1<S deli' 402 

Agi, Andrea Coideile 242 

Alamaniu, Johannet 183 

iTAlba;, Macrino 231 

Alboni, FranoMoo 490 

AlbertmeUi, Mariotto 319 

Alfimi, DomeDicodi Paris 262 

, Orazio 262 

Alibraodo, Girolamo 295 

AUegri, Antonio (wtf Coire^o) 418 

, Pomponio 429 

Albri, Aleasiindro 476 

^yCriftofano 500 

Alunno, Nicoold 251 

Amalteo, Pomponio 458 

Amato, Antooio di, 11 yecchio ... 272 

Aiiguaiciola, Sofonisba 498 

Anselmi, Michael Angelo... 416, 429 

Ansuino 222 

Autonio of Padua 172 

ApoUonius 107 

Appiani, Andrea 514 

Arezzo, Margfaeritone di 118 

, SpineJJodi 151 

Arpino, il Cavaliere d' 478 

Aspertini, Amico 267 

,Guido 267 

Assist, Tiberio di 261 

Ayanao (tee D'Avanzo). 

B. 

Baglione, Gioyanni 479 

BaffDacayallo 407 

Baldoyinetti, Aleuio 208 

Barbaodli, Bernardino 476 

Baiborelli, Gioi-gio 431 

Barbieri, Giovanni Francesco ... 494 
Baroccio, Faderigo, di Urbino ... 478 

Baitolo, Domenioodi 161 

^pTaddeodi 160 

Basaiti, Marco 245 

Baasano, Francesco 470 

— — , Jacopo 469 

^ Leandro 470 

Batoni, FVMnpeo 514 

Battaglie« Michael Angelo delle ^10 



P»ge 

Beccafumi, Domenico 416 

BelleUo, Antonio 513 

, Bei-nardo 513 

Bellini, GenUle 241 

^,Giaoonio 220 

, Gioyanni 237 

Beltralfio, Giovan Antonio 293 

Benyenuti, Giambattisti 411 

, Pietro 514 

Bema,orBania 160 

Bernazzano 294 

Betto, Beraardino di 257 

Bioci, Lorenzi di 154 

Biliverti, Antonio 500 

Bissolo, Pier Francesco 242 

Bissuccio, Leonai-do di 181 

Bizamanus 103 

Bologna, Cristoforo di 170 

, Lorenzo di 170 

, Michele Mattel da 182 

, Niccol6 di 169 

Bolognese, Franco 169 

,Vitale 169 

BonAgli, Benedetto 250 

Bonifazio 453 

Bony icino, Alessandro 454 

Bonzi, Pietro Paolo 496 

Bordone, Paris 458 

Borgognone, Ambrogio Fossano 230 

———, Jacopo Cortese 511 

Botticelli, Sandro 199 

Bramantino, gioy 229 

, yecch 229 

Brescianino, Andrea del 268 

Bresciano, Giovita 457 

Bi-onzino, Angiolo 476 

Buffahnaooo, Baonamico 145 

Bugiardini, Giuliano 290 

Buonaccorsi, Pieriuo 402 

Buonarotti, Michael Angelo 299 

Buoni, Silvestro de* 272 

Buonins^na di («00 Duccio) ... 115 
Battinone, Bemaixlino 228 

C. 

Cagliari, Carlo 469 

, Paolo 464 



NAMES OF ARTISTS. 
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Page 

Cagnacci, Guido 494 

Galabrese, il Cavaliere 508 

Caldara, Polidoro 405 

Calderari 458 

Caligaiino 411 

Calvi, Lazzaro 403 

, Pantaleo 403 

Cambiaso, Lnca 480 

Camerino, Jacobus de 113 

Cammuouini, Vincenzio 514 

Campagnola, Domenico 453 

Campi, Antonio 498 

— — , Beniardino 498 

, Ginlio 498 

Canale, Antonio 513 

Canaletto 513 

Cantarini, Simone 494 

Canuti, Domenico 494 

Capanna, Puccio" 

Omicciolo, Giambattista 507 

Caravaggio, Michelangelo Ame- 

righida 503 

, Polidoro da 405 

Cariani, Giovanni 454 

Carotto, Gianfranoesco 417 

Carpaccio, Yittore 245 

Oarracci, Agostino 482 

, Anuibale ....482 

, Lodovico 482 

Carucci, Jacopo 324 

Castagno, Andrea del 212 

Castiglione, Gio. Benedetto 513 

Catena, Vincenzio 243 

Cavallini, Pietro 139 

Gavedone, Giacomo 496 

Cerano, n 499 

Cerqaozzi, Michael Angolo 510 

Oerva, Giovanni Battista 298 

Cesare, Giuseppe 478 

Cesi, Bartolommeo 479 

Ciampelli, Agostino 478 

Cignani, Carlo 491 

Cigoli, Ludoyico Cardi da 499 

Cimabue, Giovanni 109 

Clone, Andrea 145 

^, Bernardo 148 

Oiverchio, Vincenzo, giov 231 

, vecch. ... 228 

Clovio, Giulio 401 

Conca, Sebastiano 513 

Conegliano, Gianibatt. Cima da 244 

Contarini, Giovanni 512 

Conti, Bernardino de* (de Co- 

mitibus) 229 

Corenzio, Belisario 507 



Page 

Correggio 418 

Cortona, Pietro Berettini da ... 502 

Cosimo, Pierodi 289 

Cosmato, Giovanni 114 

Cosm6, II 226 

Cossa, Francesco 226 

Costa, Lorenzo^ 226 

Cotignola, Gir. Mai-chesi da 408 

Coxcie, Michael 412 

Credi, Lorenzo di 290 

Crespi, Daniel 499 

, Giov. Batt 499 

Crivelli, Carlo 234 

D. 

Dalmasio, Lippo di 169 

Dante, Girolamo (di Tiziano) ... 453 

D'Avanzo 173 

David 514 

Diamante, Fra 198 

Diana, Benedetto 247 

Dolce, Carlo 501 

Domenichino 488 

Doni, Adone 261 

, Alfani 262 

Donzelli, IppolitO 271 

, Pietro 271 

Dossi, Dosso 410 

^, Giovan Battista 410 

Duccio di Buoninsegna 115 

E. 
Ehnpoli, Jocopo da 501 

F. 

Fabiiano, Gentile da 186 

, Grittoda 185 

Faenza, Giovanni da 262 

— , Jacqmone di 412 

Falcone, A niello 508 

Farinato, Paolo 463 

Fassalo, Bernardino 295 

Fattore,!! 403 

Feltre, Lorenzo Luzzo da 439 

Ferraia, Stefano da 225 

Ferrarese, Bono 222 

FeiTari, Francesco Bianchi (II 

Frari) 231 

— — , Gaudenz^o 295 

Ferri, Giro 513 

Feti, Domenico 500 

Fiammingo, Dionisio 479 

2 D 2 
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P*ge 

FiMole, Beato Fn Angelioo da 163 

Figino, Ambrogio 298 

Finoglia, Domenioo 507 

Fiore, Golantonio del 190 

, Jacobdlo del 183 

Fiori, liario de' 513 

Florigerio, Sebastiano 438 

Fontaaa, Larinia 479 

, Progpero 479 

Foppa, ViDoenzo, gioT 231 

, recchio 228 

Forll,Meloia)da 227 

Franceaca, Piero della 215 

FnunoeschiDi, Baldassare 501 

Kranda, Francesco 264 

^,Giulio 267 

, Giacoroo 267 

Franciabigio Marc' Antonio ... 323 

Franco, Battirta (II Semolei) ... 459 

Fuligno, Niccol6 di 251 

, Pietro Antonio di 250 

Fungai, Bernardino 268 

Furini, Francesco 501 

G. 

Gaddi, Angiolo 137 

,Gaddo 114 

, Taddea 135 

Galani, Galasso 225 

(lambara, Lattanzio. 457 

Gandini, Giorgio 429 

Garbo, Kaffaellino del 325 

Gargiuoli, Domenico ; 510 

Garofalo 409 

Gatta, Don Bartolommeo della 212 

Gatti, Bernardino 429 

Genga, Girolamo 261 

Gennari, Benedetto 495 

Genoyese, II Prete 508 

Gesai 494 

Gherardo di Firenze 212 

Ghirlandajo, Benedetto 211 

— ' , Dayide *. 211 

^y Domenico 207 

, Ridolfo 325 

Giambono, Michiel 183 

Giannicola (Manni) 261 

Giolfino, NicooI6 463 

Giordano, Luca 511 

Giorgione 431 

Giottino 138 

Giotto 122 

Giovanni, Berto di 261 

Giovenpne, Girolamo 231 



GiontodaPLsa 106 

Gobbo, H, da' Fmtti 496 

Gozzoli, Benozzo 205 

Gnmacci, Francesco 211 

Grandi, Ercole 226 

Grimaldi, Francesco 496 

Gualdo, Matteo di 250 

Gnbbio, Oderigi di 185 

Guercino 494 

Gnisoni, Fermo 401 

, Rinaldo 401 

I. 

Ibi,Simbaldo 261 

Imola, Innocenzo da 407 

Ingannati, Pietro degli 242 

Ingegno 259 

J. 

Jesi, Pasqnale Cati da 477 

Johannis, Petras 170 

L. 

Lama, Giambemardo 404 

Lanfranoo Gioranni 495 

Lanini, Bernardino 298 

Laurentii, Pietro ^.. 150 

Lauri, Filippo 513 

-Lazzari, Donate 229 

Liberale ,,..., 247 

Liberi, Pietro 512 

Libri, Girolamo dai 248 

Licinio, Bernardino 458 

Lionardo, detto II Pistoja 403 

Lippi, Filippino 202 

, Fra Filippo 196 

Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo 298 

Longhi, Lnca 479 

, Pietro 513 

Lorenzo, Andrea di 159 

, Fiorenzo di .251 

Lotti, Cai'Io 513 

Lotto, Lorenzo 440 

Luigi, Andi-ea 259 

Luini, Aurelio........ 293 

, Bernardino .•..**.....,»^ 291 

Luti, Benedetto 513 

M. 

Maestro Simone 190 

, Francesco di... 190 

, Stefanone di ... 190 

Magni, Cesare 231 
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Mainaidi, Bastiano 211 

Manetti, Domenipo 476 

Mansueti, Giovanni.... 247 

Mantegna, Andrea 221 

— — , Francesco 224 

Marcone, Marco 245 

Marconi, Rocco 439 

Martinellos 250 

Martino Nello, Ottayiano di 1 88 

, Sim one di 156 

MaruUo; Giuseppe 507 

Marziale, Marco 245 

Masaccio ,..,., 192 

Massone, Giovanni 231 

Matteis, Paolo de 513 

Mazzolino, Lodoyico 227 

Mazzaolo, Filippo 232 

Melano, Giovanni da 139 

Melanzio, Francesco 261 

Melzi, Francesco 294 

Memmi, Simone 144 

Mengs, Raphael 514 

Messina, Antonello da 236 

Milanoy Andrea da 231 

Miretto, Giovanni 179 

Modena, Bamaba da 171 

^^— , Pellegi-ino da 412 

— , Tommasoda. , 170 

Mola, Giovanni Battista 490 

—-, Pier Francesco 490 

Monaco, II, Don Lorenzo 162 

Monrealese 510 

Montagna, Bartolomnoeo... ,...., 247 

Moretto, II 464 

Moro, II 438 

, Giambattista dal 463 

Morone, Francesco 247 

Moroni» Giovanni Battibta 456 

Mngello, Benedetto da 165 

Mui^ano, Antonio da 183 

— — , Giovanni da 183 

Muziano, Girolamo 457 

N. 

Naldini, Battista 476 

Negroponte, Fi-a Antonio da ... 234 

Nelll, Plautilla 320 

Neroni, Bartolommeo , 416 

Novelli, Pietro 510 

0. 

Oggione, Marco d' 293 

L'OImo, Giovanni Paolo 440 

L'Orbetto 512 

Orcagna 146 



Page 

Or8i,.Lelio 420 

L'Ortolano 411 

P. 

Pacchiorotto, Jacopo 269 

Padovanino, II 512 

Padovano, Gianto 172 

Padua, Giovanni di 172 

Pagani, Gregorio 500 

Palma, Jaoopa, giov 511 

, yeoch 438 

Palmezzano, Marco, di Forli ... 264 

Panetti, Domenico 227 

Panicale, MasoUno da 1 92 

Panini, G. Paolo 513 

Papa, Simone, giov. 480 

, Simone, yecch 271 

Parentino, Bernardo 224 

Paris Alfani, Domenico di 262 

Parmigianino 429 

Passeri, Giambattista 490 

Passerotti, Bartolommeo 479 

Passignano, Domenico da 500 

Paulus, Jacobo 169 

Pellegrino Pellegrini 408 

Pennacchi, Piei* Maiia 242 

Penni, Gianfrancesoo 403 

Pens, Georg 412 

Perugino, Pietro 253 

Peruzzi, Baldassare 416 

Pesello, Fi:anc. di (Peseilino) ... 199 

, Giuliano di 199 

Piazza, Albertino 232 

^,Callisto 454 

, Martino 232 

Pietro, Niccola di 153 

, Niccol5da 182 

Pino, Mai-co di , 47^ 

Pinturicchio........ 257 

Piombo, Fra Sebastian del 436 

Pippi, Giulio , 398 

Pisano, Giovanni 145 

, Nicola 109 

, Vittore 218 

Pistoja, Fi-a Paolo da 320 

Pizzolo, Niccol6 222 

Pollajuolo, Antonio 214 

, Pietro -214 

Pomeranoe, il Cav. delle 479 

PontP, Francesco da 470 

— , Jacopo da 469 

, Leandroda 470 

Pontormo 324 

Pordenone, Giovanni Antonio 

Licinio Regillo da 457 
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Porta, Baocio delU 317 

Prete llario, Ugolino di ...156, note 

Preti,Mattia 508 

Preritali, Andrea 244 

Primatiocio 408 

Procaocini, CSiunillo 498 

, Ercole 498 

, Giulio Cesare 498 

Pnocio, Pietro di 152 

Puligo, Domenico 324 

, Jacoue.. 324 

Puptni, Biagio 407 

R. 

Raibolioi, Francetoo 264 

, Giaoomo 267 

, Giulio 267 

Raimondi, Marcantonio 412 

Ramenghi, Bartolommeo 407 

Raphael 326 

Rayignaoo, Marco 413 

Razzi, Gianantonio 414 

Keoi, Guido «... 491 

Ribera, Giuseppe 506 

Rioci, Domenico 463 

, Marco 513 

Riocianlll, Daniele 811 

Riocio, Maestro 416 

, Pietro 295 

Ridolfi, Carlo 512 

Robusti, Jacopo 460 

Romanelli, Gianfranco 513 

Romanino, Girolamo il 456 

Romano, Giulio 398 

Koncalli, Cristoforo 479 

Rosa, SaWator 508 

Roflselli, Cosimo 205 

■ ■■ ■ , Matteo 501 

Roflsi, Francesco de' 476 

Rosso, II 324 

Rotari, Pietro 513 

Rusutii Philippus 114 

S. 

Sabbatini, Andrea 404 

■ , Lorenzo ..» 479 

Sacchi, Andrea 491 

, Pietro Francesco 231 

Salaino, Andrea 293 

Salerno, Andrea da 404 

Salimbeni, Arcangiolo 476 

Salmeggia, Enea 499 

Salvi, Giovanni Battista 497 

Sammachini, Orazio.... 479 

Santa Crooe, Francesco da 243 



Santa Crooe, Girolamo di ...... 243 

Santafede, Fabrizio 404 

, Francesco 404 

S. Gimignano, Vincenzio di 412 

Santa, Gioranni 262 

S. Giorgio, Eoiebio di 261 

S. Giovanni, Giovanni di 501 

S. Severino, Jaoopo di 188 

^ Loi'enzo di 188 

Sanzio, Raphael 326 

Saraceno, Carlo 505 

Sarto, Andi^ del 320 

Sassoferrato 497 

Savoldo, Geronimo 454 

Schedone, Bartolommeo 496 

Schiavone, Andrea 453 

,Gregorio 225 

Schizzone 412 

Sebastiani, Lazzaro 247 

Semenza 494 

Semini, Andrea 480 

, Ottavio 480 

Semitecolo, Nicool6 182 

Sermoneta, Gir. Siciolante da ... 477 

Sesto, Cesare da 294 

Siena, Guido da 108 

, Marco da ...; 476 

, Matteo da 162 

, Ugolino da 156, note 

Signorelii, Luca 215 

Silvestro, Don 139 

Sirani, Elisabetta 494 

, Giov. Andrea 494 

Sogliani, Giovanni Antonio....... 290 

Solario, Andrea 298 

. Antonio (Zingaro) 270 

Solimena, Francesco 513 

Spada, Lionello 496 

Spadaro, Micco 510 

Spagna, Lo 260 

Spagnoletto, Lo 506 

Spinello di Arezzo 151 

Squarcione, Francesco 220 

Stanzioni, Massimo.. .' 507 

Stefani, Toramaso degli 118 

Strozzi, Bernardo 508 

Suardi, Bartolommeo 229 

T. 

Tafi, Andrea 107 

Talpino, II 499 

Tiarini, Alessandro 496 

Tibaldi, Pellegrino 408 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista 513 

Tintoretto, Domenieo 463 
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Tintoretto, 11 460 

Tisio» Benyenuto 409 

Tito, Santi di 476 

Tiziano 440 

Torbido, Francesco 438 

Toriti, Jacobus 113 

Torregiani, Bartolommeo 510 

Treviso, Girolamo da 225 

Tura, Cosimo 225 

Tnrchi, Alessandro 512 

U. 

Ubei-tini Francesco (II Bac- 

chiacca) 262 

UcceUo, Paolo 192 

Udine, Giovanni da 411, 438 

^,Martinoda 243 

Urbino, Branoante di 229 

v. 

Yaccaro, Andi^ea 508 

Vaga, Perino del 402 

Valentin, Moses 505 

Vanni, Kiance>-oo 476 

Vanucclii, Andrea 320 

Vanucci della Pieve, Pietro 253 

Varotari, Alessandro 512 

Yasari, Giorgio 475 

Yassilacchi, Antonio 463 

Yecchio, Pietro.... 613 

Yecellio, Fmncesco 452 

, Marco 452 

— — , Orazio 452 

, Tiziano 440 



Page 

Yeneziano, Agostino 413 

— — , Antonio 151 

, Bouifazio 453 

, Domenico 213 

, Lorenzo 182 

Vemisti, Marcello 311 

Yeroocliio, Andrea 214 

Yerona, Jacobus de 173, note 

Yeronese, D'Avanzo , 173 

, Paolo 464 

Yieri, Ugolino 156, note 

Yigri, Beata Caterina 169 

Yinci, Gandenzio 295 

-^--, Leonardo da 276 

Yincidore, Tommaso 412 

Vite, Timoteo della 406 

Yiyarini, Antonio 232 

, Bartolommeo 232 

, Luigi 233 

Yolterra, Daniele da 31 1 

, Francesco da 152 

Youet, Simon 505 

Z. 

Zago, Santo 453 

Zampieri, Domenico 488 

Zelotti, Battista 469 

Zenale, Bernardo 228, 295 

Zevio, Aldighiero da i 173 

^jStefanoda 180 

21oppo, Marco < 225 

, Rocco 262 

Zuccaro, Fedeiigo 477 

, Taddeo 477 



THE END. 
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